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A MAGNIFICENT WORK. 


The Greatest Book on the Holy Land ever Published. 


One of the most superbly illustrated books ever issued 
from the press of any country. 


PICTURESQUE PALESTINE, 


SINAI AND EGYPI. 


THEIR HISTORY, SOUVENIRS, SITES, AND MONUMENTS. 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev. DEAN STANLEY, D.D. 


Edited by COLONEL WILSON, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., 
FORMERLY ENGINEER TO THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION SOCIETY. 
ASSISTED BY THE MOST EMINENT PALESTINE (EXPLORERS AND WRITERS, 


Among whom are: Rev. Canon TustraM, D D., F.R.8.; Lieutenant Conner, R.E; Rev. Szram D.D.; 
Rev. Pair Scnarr, D.D.; Rev. Samugt Jessup, D.D.; Rev. Henry W. Jessup, D.D.; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Warren, L.MG.,RE.; Professor Parmer, M A.; Rev. C. Crarke; Stanrey Lang Poors, ; 
Miss M. E. Rogers. 


Superbly illustrated with Entirely Original Engravings on Steel snd Wood, fiom Sketches made on the 
spot specially for the work. 


> 


Having secured the assistance and hearty co-operation of the eminent explorers engaged by the Pale®- | Whi 
tine Exploration Society, and other Biblical students who have visited and carefully studied the country, the 
publishers have been enabled in this work to bring before the public a more complete description both of Pales- 
tine and the Sinaitic Peninsula than has hitherto existed. 

The artists, Messrs. Harry Fenn and J. D. Woopwarp, made two extended journeys expressly for the 
purpose of sketching every place of interest from the Lebanon to Beersheba, and from the Nile to Mount Sinai 
and Petra, thus enriching the work with more than Forty OricinaL StegL Ene@ravines, and nearly Six Hon- 
DRED entirely new Drawings on Wood. The engravings being in all instances from sketches made on the spot, 
and not from photographs or from other sources, have a freshness and authenticity that commend them to all 
lovers of the holy places cf the East. 

No work on the subject, approaching this in extent or importance, has ever been before produced. 


From the Rev. Gzorcz Dana Boarpman, D.D. 
“eo... Cc take great pleasure in warmly commending the work as being elegant in style, authoritative in statement, 


and valuable in matter. | 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN.” 


From the Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D. 


‘When we say that Colonels Wilson snd Warren, Lieutenant Conder, Canon Tristram, Professor Palmer, and our 
American scholars Drs. Merril], Jeseup, Schaff, and Potter, are authors of the letterpress, we say enough for any who seek 
valuable information from the highest sources. Mesers. Fenn and Woodward have filled the work with gems of art, illus- 


trating the East most faithfully. 
: HOWARD CROSBY.” 
From the Rev. Henry Warp BEgcHER. 
o . »- Nothirg, thus far, compares with it; and the best of all is, that it follows facts and sober realities with a re- 


markable fidelity, and not the sentimentality and weak enthusiasm of many pretentious books upon this glorious land. It 
must constitute a treasure to any library, and bring to teachers and classes a vivid impression of these world-famous 


scenes. 
| HENRY WARD BEECHER.” 


‘‘ Their (the artists’) appreciation of the spirit of the Orient is evident, and consequently their pictures produce an impres- 
sion so truthful that the sympathetic pilgrim, as he turns these pages, will seem to visit again the land of patriarchs, the 
home of prophets, the region hallowed by the footsteps of the Son of God.”—[New York Observer. 

‘* For the library and the parlor table, for the giving of a clear conception to the minister or the teacher of the sce nes 
he has to delineate, for the Bible-reader to priserve the freshness of his interest in Bible scenes and narratives, and for the 
delight and instruction of youth, we know of nothing better than this work.”—[Christiaa Advocate. 


- , , . Pictures fresi and new, and which give those scenes of interest with the semblance of life. Wecan sit in our 
studies and houses and get almost as correct an idea of the holy places asif we saw them with ourown eyes. The word- 
painting, like the engravings, is thoroughly reliable, and the work speaks at once to the heart and the eye in tl e Janguage, 
most effective, and that can not be misunderstood.”— [The Churchman. 


Complete in two royal quarto volumes. P ‘ce in half morocco, $32 G0; full morocco, $36,9°. 


& 4 Gift peculiarly suitable from «a Congregation tothetr Pastor, ora Sunday-school to 
their Superintendent, — 


The work having been published by subecripocn, i- ubiained only of the ‘undersigned, at their New York publishing 
cffice, or of their accredited agents, who ure Iccated as follows: Boston, 92 Franklin Btreet ; Philadelphia, 1,000 Arch Street ; 
- Baltimore, 134 W. Baltimore Street; Pittsburg, 101¢ Sixth Stree.; Chicago, 154 Wabash "Avenue ; St. Louis, 320 N. Third 
Street. Pertons not within reach of any of these agencies are r« quested to addrese the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York 


Choice Illustrated Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Fair Words about Fair Woman, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS BY O. B. BUNOK Wita 
Nine Illustrations from designs by Witt H. Low, Orown 8yo, 
cloth, extra gilt. Price, $3.00. 
A collection of in exaltation of woman, 
an an, gathered from 


ish, American and other poeta, 
justrated and ‘elegantly pound. 


Fifty Perfect Poems. 


A Colleetion of Fifty Acknowledged Masterpieces by English 
aud American Poets, selected and edited by Cuarizes A. Dama 
and Rossiter JoHNsoN. With Seventy-two Original Illustra 

tions on Wood, by leading American Artists. Large Svo, cloth, 
extra gilt. Price, so 


The engravings are silk paper, and 


Hours with Art and Artists. 


An Imperial Quarto Volume, containing Twelve Engravings on 
Steel and Eighty-nine Illustrations on Wood (many of them 
large, full-page), printed on heavy cream-tinted paper. A large 
and sumptuous volume, Imperial quarto, cloth, extra gilt. 
Price, $7.50. 


The artists represented in this — include a large number 
distinguished painters of the present time, American and at 


Landscape in American Poetry, 


By Lucy Larcom. Ulnustrated from Original Drawings by J. 
APPLETON Brown. Large Svo, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $3.00. 


an illustrationx in the volume depict, so far as practica the 
1 scenes ribedin the verses of Bryant, i eee 
Whittier, and others of our poets. 


The Household Book of Poetry, 


Col'ected' and edited by CHaries A. Dana. Illustrated with 
Steel Engravings. Square Syo, cloth, gilt extra. Price, $56.00. 


Ac entirely new edition of this long-established 
from new plates, enlarged and brought down to the presen 
Contains one hundred and sixty posms not in previous edi 


The Bryant Birthday-Book, 


With Portrait of Bryant and Twelve Engravings illnetrative of 
the Months, Printed with red lines. 1Smo, cloth, gilt or red 
edges. Price, $1.25. 


This is the haudsomest of all the emer -books. It is well fllus- 
trated, beautifully printed, and the binding is choice. 


Bryant’s Poetical Works. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With One Hundred Engravings, 
and Biographic skeich by R. H. Stopparv. One volume, 
crown 5vo, cloth, gilt side and edgee. Price, $4.00. 


Boys in the Mountains and on the 
Plains; 


Or, THE WESTEKN "ADVENTURES OF TOM SMART, 
KOB EDGF, AND P&TER SMALL. By W. H. Ripgima, 
With One Hundred and One I!!ustrations, Square Svyo, cloth, 
gilt side and back. Price, $2.50. 


A most attractive volume for advanced young reade rich) 
aud describing a series of interesting in y 
eH 


History. 


By CHatLoTTe M. Yonge and Hastings Wetp, D.D. 


and side. Price, $1.50. 


A World of Wonders} 


Or, MARVELS IN ANIMATE AND INANIMATE NATURE, 
With Three Handred and Twenty-two Lllustrations on Wood 
Large ]Zmo, 496 pages, illumicated cover, Price, $2.00. 


‘**A World of Wonders’ reproduces, for yonthful learners in 
natural history. a wide «rray of marvels from every department of 
ecience, a!) set forth with brief and simp'e descriptions and an abun- 
dance cf excellent me Journal. 


Send for the Decemsuer Numsea OF APPLETONS’ “ Lie 
EBRARY BULLETIN,” which covtains ful! list of Holiday Books, No 
charge. 


D. Appleton & Co.'s publications are for sale by all book- 
sellers ; or any work be sent by mail, postpaid,'on “receipt 
of price. 


D.TAPPLETON & CO., Publishers,’ 


1, 3 & 5 Srreer, New Yorx, 


Aunt Charlotte’s Stories of American. 


With numerous Illustrations. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt paek - 
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WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE 


By Locius lL. H d. Many new end exquisite 
by Will L. Taylor. $3060; half 
$5.50; tree caif, or antique morocco, 


aD 


‘ENGLISH RAMBLES. 
By William Winter. 12mo, $1.50. 


** Beautiful and careful work . . these fas- 
cinating pages.”—{N. Y. Tribune. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS: 

Mytns anv LEGENDS OF THE OLD PLaNTATION. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. 16mo, illustrated, 
$2.00, 


This is the latest of Harrie’s inimitable booksof 
Southern life, legends, and dialect. 


ALITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD 
MASTERS. 

With introduction and comment by W. D. How- 
elise. One oblong volume. Fifty-six illustrations, 
$2.00. 

A curious and entertaining series of eketches, 
the impromptu effort of a bright little maiden, 
during along abode at Fiorence, Siena, and other 
ancient Italian cities. 

Boyle O'Reilly, in the ** Pilot.” 

Our books ire for gale by all booksellers; or will 
be sent by nus, postpaid, on receipt of price. Our 
regular Catalogue, our Illustrated Holiday Cata- 
logue, and our Descriptive Catalogue of 400 Helio- 
type Engravings (50 cente each), will be sent free 
to any address. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
100,000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HOLIDAY 
ANNUALS. 


. WIDE AWAKE. Vol. P. 1883. Cover 
designed by G. F. Barnes. $1.75. Extra cloth, 
gilt side, $2.25, 

The best illustraté@ and most elegantly printed 
volume ever issued for young people. 

.. THE PANSY for 1883. Appears ina 
handsome volume of more than 400 pages and 
800 fine illustrations. Boards, $1.25. Extra 
cloth, $1.75. 


.. LIZTILE FOLKS’ READER. New Vol- 
me, $1.00. 

Is thoroughly refined, and charmingly Ulustrated. 
Is one of the most popnuiar ann for young 
people of from five to ten years of age. 

*. OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
Ijuminated board covers, $1.50. Extra cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 

No periodical ever gained so rapidly such un, 
qualified praise. The bound volume now offered 
is the magazine complete for 1583. 

BABYLAND for 1883. Boards, 75 cents. 
Extra cloth, $1.00. 

Baby’s own library, full of everything that will 
keep baby sweet, winsome, and happy. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Pressuts for Young Folks. 


LORD HOUGATON’sS GOOD NIGHT AND 

« RNING, with Etchings and Il- 

uminations by Walter Severn. “A beautiful gift 
for achild.”” 81.25. 

SUSAN COOLIDGE’sS ROUND DOZEN OF 
STORIES, ‘‘ The only fault with them isthat 
there are not two round dozen of them." $1.50. 

MRS. MOULTON’sS FIRELIGOHT STO- 
RIES. *‘ Happy the littie people who get the vol- 
ume." $1.25. 

CLASSIC HEROIC BALLADS, collected by 
the editor of ‘‘ Quiet Hours."’ ‘‘A most happy 
selection : will be eager:y read by young readers, 
and older ones wil) re-read them with no abate- 
ment of enjoyment.” 81. 

DONALD AND DOROTAY. Hy Mre Mary 

Mapes Dodge. ‘‘The author of ‘Hans Brinker‘ 
could not write a dull book, andin ‘ Donald and 
Dorothy’ she has proved her ability to outdo even 
the brilliant success of her former volume." $2. 

THE BOY KNIGHT, who won his spurs fight- 
img for King Richard of England. A Tale of the 
Crusades. By G. A. Henty. Fully illustrated. 

81.50. 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Great Sale of BOOKS and STATION- 
ERY. Wholesale Rates. Ketail Prices 
Abolished. Catalogue No, 2 now ready, and 
Oatalogue No. 3, of Illustrated and Stand- 
ard Books in fine bindings only, including 
all the New Books, and Catalogue No. 4, 
of Books for Young People only, including 
all the New Books, wil! be ready December 
13, Send for them, 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS CO., 
17 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW BOOKS 


Excellent for Gifts. 


To Leeward. 
A Novel. By F. Marion Crawford, author of ** Mr. 
Isaaca,” “Di. Claudius,” etc. $1.25. 
A Roundabout Journey. 
By Charies Dudley Warner, author of ** My Winter 
on the Nile,” *‘ In the Levant,” etc. 13mo, $1.50. 
An Ambitious Woman. 
A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett, author of “A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Mate of the Daylight 


AND FRIENDS ASHORE. A new book of 
Stories by Sarah Orne Jewett, author of ** Deep- 
haven,’ etc. $1.25. 


History of Prussia 
TO THE ACOESSION OF FREDERIC THE 
GREAT, By Herbert Tuttle, Professor in Cor- 
nell University, author of ‘*German Political 
Leadera,” etc. Crown Svo, $2.25. 
Excursions of an Evolutionist. 
By John Fiske, author of ‘‘Oosmic Philoeophy,” 
‘*Myths and Myth-Makers,” etc. 12mo, $3.00 
Beyond the Gates. 


A Story of the Unseen World. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, author of * The Gates Ajar,” etc. 
$1.25. Fourteenth Thousand. 


The Bay of Seven Islands 

AND OTHER POEMS. By John G, Whittier, 
With portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 

Mercedes and Later Lyrics. 

By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author of ** Marjorie 
Daw.” eto. 16mo. Carefully (printed on high 
quality paper, $1.25. 

He and She: 
A POET’S PORTFOLIO. By W. W. Story, author 
of ** Roba di Roma," etc. 16mo, vellum, $1.00. 
How to Help the Poor. 


By Mra. James T. Fields, 60 cents. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of 


MILES STANDISH. Dramatized for private 
theatricals in schools and families, with fall di- 
rection for scenery and costumes. 15 cents. 


The Freedom of Faith. 


By T. T. Munger, author of *‘ On the Toreshold,” 
$1.50. 


From Ponkapog to Pesth. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. author of ‘‘ Marjorie 
Daw,” ** The Story of a Bad Boy,’’ etc. $1 25. 


The English Bodley Family. 
By Horace E. Scudder. Fully illustrated. $1.50, 
Poems for Children. 


By Celia Thaxter, author of ‘‘ Among the Isles of 
Shoals,” ** Driftweed,” etc. With illustrations 
by Mies A.G. Plympton Small 4to, $1.50, 

Tennyson's In Memoriam. 

AStudy. ByJobnF.Genung $1.25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tenny- 
son's most famous poem, and one of the most 
famous poems in modern literature. 


But Yet a Woman. 


A Novel. KHighteenth Thousand. By Arthur 
S. Hardy. i6mo. #1.25, 


Ten Great Religions. 


Part I1 COMPARISON OF ALL RELIGIONS, 
By James Freeman Clarke. S8vo. $3.00. 


A Translation into English Verse of 
the Works of Virgil. 


By Jobn Auguetine Wilstach. With Notes and 
Comparative Keadinge. 2 vols. Crown $5.00. 
Three Beautiful Calendars 
FOR 1884. 
WHITTIER, 
EMERSON, 
LONGFELLOW. 


‘*Wholly unlike one another, and wholly 
beautiful 
PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Subscribers for the 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


are requested to renew their subscrip- 
tions at once, 80 there may be no delay in 
receiving the January number, 


ATLANTIC, dependent alone on 
reading matter for ils success, is brilliant 
above all others in this respect, and never has 
been so fresh so versatile, so genial, as tt is 
now."’—[The Literary World. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For (884 


Will be of the same sterling and varied excellence 
as heretofore, giving the best Serial and Short 
Stories, Essays, Sketches, Poetry, Oriticism, and 
discussion cf important Timely Topica. 

CONTRIBUTORS: The best writers in 
America in all departments. 


PRICE: $48 year, postage free. Remittances 


should be made by money order, draft, or 
tered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOBLE GIFT BOOKS. 


Michael Angelo. 

A Dramatic Peem, by H. W. Longfellow. Superb- 
ly illustrated, beautifully bound. Oloth, $7.50; 
morocco, $10 
'' These Pictures for excellence can hardly be 

rivaled.”"—New York Times. 

‘An ornament to a palace”—New York 

Christian Intelligencer 

Twenty Poems from Longfellow, 

Finely illustrated, with admirable Portrait by the 


Poet’a son, Ernest W. Longfellow. Cloth, $4;. 


tree caif or morocco, $9 
‘*One of the most superb contributions 
which American art has added to American lit- 
erature The Congregationalist. 

Riverside Shakespeare, 

Edited by Richard Grant White. With Glossarial, 
Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three vol- 
umes. I., Comedies; II., Histories and Poems: 
IIl., Tragedies, Crown 8vo, gilt top. Each, 
$2.50; the set, $7.50; half calf, 815.00, 


A remarkably good edition of Shakespeare 


Sor tibraries, public and private 


Riverside Shakespeare. 
ix-volume edition. Printed from the same plates 
as the three-volume edition, but on larger and 
heavier paper, and tastefully bound. 8yo, cloth, 
$15.00 a ret, in box; half calf, $30.00. 

An exceedingly handsome and every way de- 
sirable edition of Shakespeare. GF A nota- 
able gift. 

Hawthorne’s Works. 

New Riverside Edition. Complete, with Introduc- 
tory Notes by George P. Lathrop. An original 
etching and vignette woodcut in each volume. 
In twelve volumes, crown 8vo. Each, $2.00; the 
set, $24.00. 


Emerson’s Works. 

New and Oomplete Edition, In eleven volumes, 
$1.75 a volume; the eet. cloth, $19.25: half calf, 
$38.50. 

This edition includes the prose and poetical 
writings of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in 
book form and in addition two new volumes 
of essays. lectures, and speeches. 


American Commonwealths, 
Edited by Horace E. Seudder. 
Virginia......................By John Esten Cooke. 
Oregon,..............By the Rev, William Barrows. 
Each volume i6mo, gilt top, with map, $1 25. 


** This series will occupy an eutirely new place in 
our historical literature. ’’—[ Boston Journal. 


American Men of Letters. 
Edited by Ohar'’es Dudley Warner. 
Washington Irving. By Ohas. Dudley Warner. 

Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Heary D. Thereau. By Frank B. Sanborn. 
Geerge Ripley. By O. B. Frothingham. 

J. Fenimore Cooper. By T. RB. Lounsbury. 
Each volume l6mo, gilt top, with portrait, 81 25. 
American Statesmen. 

Edited By John T. Morse, Jr, 

John Quincy Adams, By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
John C. Calhoun. By Dr. H, von Holst. 
Andrew Jackson. By Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. 
John Raudoiph. By Henry Adams. 
James Monroe. By Pres. D. O. Gilman. 
Thomas Jefferson, By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Daniel Webster. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Albert Gallatin. By John Austin Stevens. 

bach volume lémo, gilt top, $1.25. 


*.' For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO., Boston. 


HOUGHTCN, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 Bast 17th St... New York. 


Vou. XXVIIL, No. 24. 


ESTES & LAURIAT'S 


New and Choice Gift Books, 


Leap Year Calendar. 


By Kate Sanborn, author of ‘‘ Purple and Gold,” 
etc. An elegant, heart-shaped, holiday souvenir, 
with an appropriate quotation from love literature 
of the world, for every day inthe year. Printed in 
colors. Unique form, with chromo-lithographed 
cover, designed by Walter Satterlee and printed 
in twelve colors, 75 cents. With silk fringe, 
$1.09. 


Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. 


Illustrated from original designs by Birket Foster, 
W. L. Sheppard, W. L. Taylor, and Francis Mil. 
ler. 

1 vol., small quarto, cloth, fall gilt, $1.50. Fall 
morocco or tree calf, gilt edges, $5. Illurainated 
and fringed covers, $1.75. 


Songs and Scenes from Faust, 


Vol. Ill, ** Songs from the Great Poets."’ 
Selections from Goethe’s masterpiece. Translated 
by Bayard Taylor. Illustrated by A. Liezen 
Mayer and Ad. Lalanze. | 
1 vol., smal] quarto, full gilt, $1.50 ; fall morocco 
or tree calf, gilt edges, $5; iUluminated and fringed 
covers, $1.75. 


The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. 


By Samuel Tayioi Coleridge. Illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré, W. L. Taylor, and others. 
1 vol., emall quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.60; fall 
morocco or tree caif, gilt edges, $5; illuminated 
and fringed covers, $1.75. 


The Heart of Europe. 


From the Rhine to the Danube. Oomprising a 
series of the most remarkable views of pictur- 
esque landscapes and historic buildings, through- 
out this romantic region, reproduced in fine 
wood-cuts bythe best artists. Nearly 100 large 
illustrations. Descriptive text by Leo de Oolange, 
LL.D., and quotations from European and 
American poeta. 
1 vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and fall gilt, 

$3.75. 


Mountain, Lake, and River, 


A series of 25 ateel-line engravings from designs by 
W. H. Bartiett and others. The descriptive text 
by N. P. Willis and others, including illustrative 
pr2ems by American and English authors, 

1 vol., large quarto, cloth, beveled and full gilt, 

$3 75. 

*.* For sale by all bookeeilers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


BOSTON. 


Dr. Dewey’s Autobiography- 


**He has not only told his own story with rare 
modesty and dignity, but has clearly, if uninten- 
tionally, revealed on every page a nature nobly 
honest, earnest, and pure. The book is a model of 
ite kind, a book wherein no one can find flaws in 
taste or feeling It tells with the proper reserve of 
a gentleman all that the world of gossips has a right 
to know of his private life ; and it fails only in its 
unaffected)y humble estimate of its writer's benefi- 
cent career as one of the most eloquent aud practi- 
cal of the early Unitarian leaders.”"—{N.Y. Tribune. 

**Thereis something inexpressibly charming in 
the simple, frank, and communicative way in which 
Dr. Dewey, at the request of his family, wrote ont 
these few pages of an autobiography. Modest as 
they are, they are self-revealing, and give ue a real, 
true, pure, and most winning man. ... His letters 
to chosen friends given here are vivacious, mirth- 
ful, affectionate, and often open deep thinkings.”"— 
{Boston Transcript. 


Autobiography and Letters of 
Orville Dewey. 
Price $1.75. All booksellers have it. The pub-— 
lishers, ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, will maj) 
it to any address on receipt of the price. 


Eleventh Hdition Now Ready. 


HINTS TO YOUNG MEN ON THE TRUE 


RELATION OF THE SEXES, 
By JouHn Warg, M.D. 
16mo, ci.th, 75 cents. Ma‘led, postage paid. 
CUPPLES, UPHAM £&CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, MABS. 


Those answering an Advertisement wiil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by etating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


g. All lovers of the finer kinds of outdoor 
; re will find this a most charming book.”— 
= 
4 | 


Vol. 28. 


CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
The Real Nerve Of Migalons........cccsccccsccccccesteccese 518 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: 
In and about Washington. 515 


Poetry: The Legend of St. Graeff. By Hannab Coddington. 516 
The Shadow of the Reformation. By the Rev. T.T. Munger 5:6 
Ap O!d Seaport Graveyard: The Graves of Charlies Wolfe, 
John Tobin, etc. By Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt.... ............. 517 
Law-and. Order League in Boston: The Watertown Cise.... 517 


The Episcopal Charch and Pére Hyacinthe. By the Rev. E. 
THE HOME: 
Our Winter in the Country. By Marian Breck ....... .... 518 
Hinte, Questions, and 520 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS: 
Something New. By Elia Rodman Chaurch.................. 520 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON : 
Morning Counsels for Men of Cares: The Poor............. 522 
The Death of Saul and Jonathan. By Lyman Abbott........ 522 
Home Talks About the Word: The Death of Sau! and Jona- 
than, By Emily Huntington Miller....................... 5% 
Doubt and Its Cure. By Arthur Wentworth Eaton ........ 523 
The Evangelietic Mission uf France. bd 524 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS : 
Two Notable Reviews: The Andover Review; The Biblio- 
CORRESPONDENCE: 
A Voice from Virginia.............. be 530 


Published at 20 Lafayette Place, New York, by the New 
York and Brooklyn Publishing Co., Limited. Copyright, 1883. 

Entered at. the Post-Office at Nuw York as Second-Class mail 
matter. 

TERMS.—$3.00 yearly, in advance ; to clergymen, $2.50 ; single 
copies, eight cents, 


LYMAN ABBOTT, EpIrTor. 


So many essays, stories, and sketches were 
received in answer to the announcement in 
“*ese columns of a prize of $100 for the best 
érticle on “ How to Help the Poor to Help 
Themselves,” that the committee into whose 
,ands the manuscripts were placed have not 
yet been able to reach a decision. The edi- 
tors, therefore, ask the indulgence of the 
competitors, in view of the very great labor 
imposed by the careful reading and com- 
parison of over two hundred MSS. The 
result will be announced at an early date. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The President’s message is a plain, prosaic docu- 
ment—not a State paper, but then not a stump 
speech ; it will excite no enthusiasm, but it will pro- 
voke little criticism ; it states facts, but does not 
elucidate principles, and hardly outlines a policy. 
The President reports an estimated surplus of sixty 
millions in the Treasury, but recommends no further 
reduction of taxes until the results of last year’s 
legislation are clearly known ; he advises an improve- 
ment of our coast defenses and a rebuilding of our 
navy, 80 as to make it adequate for our protection ; 
he thinks that drop-letter postage may be reduced 
to one cent; he holds that the Government should 
exercise some sort of supervision over the telegraph, 
but should not buy or build telegraph lines ; he in- 


dorses the Civil Service Reform as tested and ap- 
_ proved by actual experience ; he intimates the desira- 
bility of further Oongressional legislation for the 
protection of equal civil rights in the South ; and he 
calls for the establishment of some sort of govern 
ment for Alaska, and a repeal of the act conferring 
-fpon the people of Utah Territorial powers, and 


| 


‘‘iLe assumption by the National ae of the 
entire political control of the Territory, and the 
establishment of a Commission with such powers and 
duties as shall be delegated to it by law.” 


These are the most important of the President’s 
recommendations ; and of these the last is the only 
one which involves a great principle. The attempt 
in Utah to maintain a form of self-government and 
to deny its spirit and reality has proved an entire 
failure. That was to have been anticipated, and was 
foretold, in ourJcolumns and elsewhere. There is 
now but one alternative: either admit Utah as a 
State, give her absolute self-government, let her 
people work out their problem for themselves, and 
maintain their hierarchy and their polygamy till they 
get tired of it, or else follow the hint given by Dr. 
Leonard Bacon in the last paper he ever wrote, 
and now taken up by the President—take away all 
self-government from the Mormons, and govern 
them ourselves. There are serious objections to 
either course, but there is no middle way ; and, in 
our judgment, the government of Utah by a National 
Commission appointed by the President, with the 
advice of the Senate, with all the evils it might en- 
tail, and all the inconsistency with the general prin- 
ciples of our government which it might involve, 
would be better than admitting a polygamous hier- 
archy, which is under the absolute control of a polyg- 
amous priesthood, to partnership on equal terms 
with the other States of the Union. The President 
has done a wise thing to raise the issue; and the 
Democratic party in the House of Representatives 
will do a wise thing either to accept his suggestion, 
or else to meet it by the counter- proposition to admit 
Utah as a State. The solution of the Mormon prob- 
lem lies in one or the other direction ; and the sooner 
the country decides between them the better. 


In England political parties move more as a unit 
than in this country, with some advantage in sim- 
plicity of issues. Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Hart- 
ington differ doubtless very widely ; but they pull 
together, after a fashion, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
lead, In our country neither party has a recogniz2d 
leader. Is the Democratic party in favor of a reduc- 
tion of the tariff? Mr. Carlisle says Yes, Mr. Ran- 
dall No. Is the Republican party in favor of postal 
telegraphy ? President Arthur and Postmaster.Gen- 
eral Gresham say No, Senators Edmunds and Hillsay 
Yes. The two latter gentlemen have each introduced 
a bill into the United States Senate, providing for 
the purchase or construction by Government of tele- 
graph lines, to be operated by the Post-Office De- 
partment. The bills differ in details. Mr. Hill’s 
bill provides for a uniform rate of ono cent a word 
throughout the country, with still further reductions 
on long messages to the press. Every post-office is 
to be a telegraph station to this extent, that it will 
take a prepaid message, and send it by mail to the 
nearest telegraph post-office, whence it will be sent 
by wire. The convenience of such a system is dis- 
cernible at a glance. The effect of postal telegraphy 
would be to convert what is now the luxury of the 
rich into the common medium of communication for 
all the country. With increase of convenience and 
decrease of expense, the business would be multiplied. 
Telegraphing would become democratic. If the 
country were once to try the experiment, it would 
never go back again. Time was when the Jefferson- 
ian Democracy argued for the private carriage of 
letters, Imagine any one now advocating giving Mr. 
Gould a monopoly of the mails! And the system 
could now be established out of our surplus without 
a dollar’s addition to taxes. 


The Grand Jury have been investigating the riot 
of last October at Danville, Virginia. They report 
that they have examined forty witnesses, white and 
colored ; that from the testimony it appears trata fight 
between a white and colored man drew together a 
great crowd ; that citizens, both white and colored, 
endeavored to disperse the crowd, without effect. We 
give the rest of the report verbatim : 

™ At last the whites fired off their pistols in the air, hoping 
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thereby to cause the crowd to disperse; that the negroes 
did not then disperse, but rushed upon the scene from all 
quarters, advancing upon the whites with drawn pistols ; 
that firing thereupon commenced ; and the whites used their 
firearms in defense of their lives, which were in imminent 
danger, and by their courage and pluck in standing up 
against such odds saved the lives of hundreds of people in 
this city, and this is the unamimous sense of the jary.” 

We should like to know how this Grand Jury was 
composed ; whosummoned it; what was the political 
complexion of its members, and whether there were 
any negroes upon it. And we beg leave modestly to 
suggest to extemporized law-and-order leagues, for 
their future guidance, that firiug pistols over the 
heads of an angry crowd, without some official 
authority and some previous public proclamation to 
disperse from an officer who has a legal right to 
make it, is a poor way to preserve law and order, and 
an excellent way to bring on a riot. 


The city of New York is still in process of being 
built ; large sections of the city are still unfinished ; 
rocks are to be blasted, elevations reduced, hollows 
filled up, streets laid out, sewers constructed, and, 
in a word, all the foundation work of a city per- 
formed. This work is immensely expensive, and is 
done through contractors, each specific piece of work 
being given under regular form of law to the lowest 
bidder. That great sums have been made out of 
the city under this system has been known for some 
time, but to the ‘‘Tribune” belongs the credit of 
unearthing the methed by which the city has been 
practically defrauded. In 1882 the contracts for city 
improvements amounted to $2,000,000, nearly all of 
which were made on what are known as ‘‘ unbalanced 
bids.” The ‘‘ Tribune” explains the method thus: 

‘* A street opening or a sewer, for example, will require ex- 
cavation—so wuch in rock, so muchin earth. The engineer 
states approximately the amount in each, and bids are in- 
vited. The outside contractor makes a straightforward bid, 
allowing him a fair profit on each. The inside contractor 
makes a bid considerably higher on one, and very much lower 
on the other—resulting in a lower average. He thus gets 
the contract. Then it mysteriously turns out that, of the 
work on which he has made a very low bid, there is far less 
than the engineer estimated ; of that on which he made an 
unreasonably high bid, far more. The engineer’s deceptive 
estimate and the contractor’s secret knowledge of the real 
facts work together; and the Unbalanced Bid becomes as 
thorough @ piece of burglary as if the City Treasury had 
been pried open with a jimmy.” 

A contractor in the Pablic Works Department, for 
instance, is receiving $8 a cubic yard for excavating 
earth, while the value of the work is not more than 
50 cents a yard; another contractor is receiving 
$7.90 a cubic yard for the same work, and still an- 
other $5.50. In advertising the contracts the esti- 
mates are prepared for each item, and engineers are 
supposed to make a careful survey and to present an 


accurate estimate for the quantity of earth and rock | 


to be excavated ; the contractor bids a price per yard 
for each kind of work, and to te lowest bid, accord- 
ing to the estimated quantities, is awarded the con- 
tract. Itnow appears that these estimates are often 
fictitious, and are thus an open door to the most 
extensive and profitable frauds. Whether or not 
there exists a contractors’ ring, asthe ‘‘ Tribune” 
alleges, it is evident that the cityis suffering im- 
mensely from this loose way of doing business. Not 
only do the contractors receive money vastly out of 
proportion to the cost of the work done, but, on the 
other hand, the extravagant sums paid enable the 
property-owners who have been assessed to carry it 
on, to induce the courts to vacate their assessments ; 
as a result, in the last seven years the city has lost 
almost $4,000,000 through vacated assessments. The 


‘* Tribune ” estimates the loss from the two causes of © 


fraudulent estimates and vacated assessments in the 
seven years at not less than $6,000,000. It appears 
that Comptroller Grant attempted to stop the pay- 
ments on some of these contracts, but he does not 
seem to have understood the extent of the system, 
and consequently no effort has been made to expose 
it, The finance department of the Commissioners 
of Accounts, and the whole system of checkiog war- 
rants and vouchers, have been insufficient to protect 
the city treasury. Evidently here is a new fiekd for 
he Grand Jury. 
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The situation in the East becomes more warlike 
and threatening ; a second Egyptian army has been 
cut to pieces not far from Suakim; not, however, 
by the forces of the False Prophet, but by the hill 
tribes who live about that port on the Red Sea. The 
Egyptians, while reconnoitering, were attacked by a 
ferce several times greater than their own, and, after 
a desperate struggle, were destroyed ; only about 
fifty, of whom one-half were officers, escaping from 
the carnage, The body of troops destroyed in this 
sanguinary encounter was regarded as the flower of 
the Egyptian army, and its destruction has naturally 
caused great consternation at Cairo. The garrison at 
Suakim, as a result of the disaster, is reiuced to 
about a thousand men. Suakim is the natural base 
of supplies in all operations in the Upper Nile coun- 
try, and is, therefore, a point of strategical impor- 
tance. The hill-people are not allies of the False 
Prophet, but have rebelled against Egyptian author- 
ity on their own account. The principal result of 
their uprising may possibly be the closing of the road 
te Khartoum. It is quite possible that these people, 
now hovering around Suakim, will capture the 
staff of Egyptian officers there, while the latter 
are discussing, in true Egyptian fashion, what basis 
of operations they shall select. Dervishes and relig- 
ious fanatics are preaching a holy war in Upper 
Egypt, and it is reported that the people in the coun- 
try beyond are under intense excitement, 


The French Chamber of Deputies evidently begin 
to be restive under the policy of suppression and 
falsehood which the Ministry have pursued toward 
them on the Chinese question, but there is no 
evidence that they will force any change of attitude 
toward the Chinese ; on the contrary, hostilities are 
likely to break out between the two countries at any 
time. The Chinese Admiral in command at Canton 
has already formally notified the foreign residents of 
that city that war is impending, and the state of 
feeling and of preparation on both sides is such that 
an accidental spark struck at any point may start a 
conflagration. Sontay and Bacninh are now gar- 
risoned with Chinese troops, and it is probable that 
the first offensive movement on the part of the 
French will be an attack at these two points. Inthe 
advent of such a war the most serious apprehensions 
are entertained of possible complications between 
the nations interested in Chinese trade. Our own 
interest is a very heavy one, and the results of a 
Franco-Chinese war might be severely felt in this 
country ; while the peculiar position of the English 
at Hong-Kong would make it possible, in case of 
the blockade of other Chinese ports, for blockade- 
runners to raises all manner of embarrassing ques- 
tions. The possible consequences of a war between 
France and China are such as to fill all observers 
of the situation with grave apprehensions for the 
future, and these apprehensions are not lessened by 
the entire lack of seriousness which characterizes 
the French view of the situation. 


While Mr. Carlisle ascends to the Speaker’s chair 
of the House of Representatives after weeks of elec- 
tioneering and no end of newspaper discussion, Sir 
H. B. W. Brand retires quietly from the Speakership 
of the English House of Commons after eleven years 
of service, in which he has given the utmost satisfac- 
tion to boti parties. The office of Speaker in the 
English popular body isa very different position from 
that in our own House of Congress. The English 
Speaker appoints no committees and has no oppor- 
tunity of lending aid to either party except as he 
recognizes speakers upon the floor; he is rarely a 
leading statesmau or an influential politician ; but the 
traditions of the position demand independent for- 
tune and the highest social character. Discretion, 
good sense, and tact, together with social aptitu te 
and ease, are the qualities most in demand. Sir 
Henry Brand was fora long time the ‘‘ whip” of the 
Liberal party ; in other words, he managed the party 
under the direction of the Liberal leaders, keeping 
his eye upon all the members, furnishing them with 
information as to coming legislation, and securing 
their attendance whenever necessary for voting pur- 
poses. In this country the qualifications for such 
a position would probably be political skill and 
adroitness, but in England it is a very influential and 
honorable place. 


The Irish-Americans in this country who contrib- 
uted $47,000 for O’Donnell’s defense ought now to 
ask for an account of the expenditure of their fund. 
The trial was conducted almost entirely by the law- 
yers, only one witness being put upon the stand, and 
whatever expense there was must therefore have 


been in the ferm of professional charges. General 
Pryor has had the opportunity of visiting Europe 
and watching the procsedings of an Eng)ish trial in 
which he took no part other than, perhaps, furnish- 
ing occasional counsel ; for this pleasant service he 
certainly could not with any conscience make a very 
heavy charge, especially as he represents a body of 
would-be patriots. He did not even make the com- 
motion in the courtroom which his clients undoubt. 
edly wished him to make; they would probably have 
willingly paid into his pocket the entire $47,000 if he 
had taken the occasion to insult the Court, excoriate 
the Judges,and denounce English tyranny. The whole 
performance of sending Mr. Pryor over to England 
has just that touch of the ridiculous which seems to 
be inseparable from all Irish-American undertakings. 


Last week, while a pilot was boarding the ‘‘ Alaska,”’ 
inward bound, and the pilot-boat was crossing the 
steamer’s bows, after the usual fashion, she was struck 
by the steamer, which ran directly over her. All 
en board perished. At the same time those in the 
little boat about to put the pilot on board lost their 
wits, apparently, in the horror of the moment, their 
boat was eapsized, and they also were swept away 
under the steamer. ‘l'hus every one in the pilot-boat 
was drowned ; uot one escaped to give his account 
of how the disaster occurred. The pilots are not 
reckless men ; their profession makes them careful ; 
the steamer, according to all published accounts, 
had slowed, but not stopped ; and it looks very much 
as though the disaster was due to an ambition on the 
part of the ‘‘ Alaska’s” officers to makea quick time- 
record, This impression is somewhat confirmed 
by the fact that some of the passengers refused to 
sign a paper exonerating the captain, The blame, 
however, if blame there is, does not rest on the cap- 
tain alone, but on the line, on the public, and on the 
press, who have permitted and promoted ocean racing. 
If the custom is kept up, we may expect to read 
the record of a much worse disaster in the near 
future, 


During the last few weeks several horrible murders 
have been perpretrated in the vicinity of New York 
City, evidently by tramps ; in one case robbery, in 
another outrage, being the motive. It is needless to 
enter here upon the horrible particulars, which we 
think, indeed, the daily papers might with profit to 
their readers leave to the detectives. But the in- 
creased frequency of these crimes suggests the rea- 
sonableness of a law making beggary and vagrancy 
a sufficient cause for arrest, and the enforcement of 
these laws where they already exist. In America 
the mere fact that an able-bodied man is begging his 
way from door to door is a sufficiently suspicious 
circumstance to justify his being brought before a 
magistrate and compelled to give some account of 
himself. No household should give either mouey or 
food to such tramps. It is never difficult to find or 
make work for one who is willing to earn his meal or 
his coat; and it is high time Americans united to 
enforce the divine law, If a man will not work, nei- 
ther shall he eat. 


A NEW PARTY. 


HE times call for a new party ; there is some 

little indication that both the old parties are 
beginniug to recognize the call and are preparing them- 
selves to meet it. It is a small matter whether the 
party has a new name or wears the old one; names 
are not realities. Whatever its name, it must have 
a new life, new principles, and new men. It must 
meet the issues of To-pay and TO-MORROW. No party 
can count on victory which does not deserve it ; and 
no party deserves it which frames only in new 
platforms the issues of YESTERDAY. The new party 
must esteem principles more than offices ; and must 
frame its platform, not to catch votes, but to express 
truth. Thanks to the telegraph, the New Yorker and 
the Oalifornian read at breakfast on the same 
morning the doings of the political convention, 
whether it met on the Atlantic or on the Pacific 
coast. Double-headed parties are, therefore, no 
longer in order. The party that is for pro- 
hibition in Maine and Iowa, anti-prohibition 
in New York and Pennsylvania, and for prohibition 
and against its execution in Ohio; the party that is 
for a high tariff in the small village or the mining 
town, against it on the prairies, and for a tariff 
which will give the largest revenue at the least cost 
with the best protection to America industry in 
communities half manufacturing and half agricultu- 
ral—arrays against iteelf the moral intelligence of the 
American people, Bad principles are better than 


no principles at all. The American is no decrepit 
and blind old man, to be deceived by a party whose 
voice is the voice of Jacob and whose hands are the 
hands of Esau. The party of political expedients 
is behind the times ; the American people are look- 
ing for a party of political principles. Fer the past 
few years both parties have been very light weight. 
Either a new party must be born or an old party 
must be born again. We are not drumming for 
recrnits ; we are not running for oflice; we are not 
soliciting votes: therefore we can embody the prin- 
ciples of the new party in a postal-card platform 
without fear or favor. And to make these principles 
the clearer, we set opposite the platform of the new 
party the principles of the ‘‘ opposition.” 

A POSTAL-CARD PLATFORM. 

THE NEW PARTY. THE OPPOSITION. 

Free ballot; fair count. Shot-gun politics. 


National aid for universal Mormondom; Romanism ; 
education. Slaveocracy. 

The Mississippiunobstructed | Niggardly appropriations to 
to the sea internal improvements. 


Control of the great corpor- 
ations by government. 
Redaction of taxation to 


Control of government by 
the great cor;orations. 
High tariff; high taxas ; 


the necessities of national high prices. 
expenditure. 
Control of the liquor traffic Free rum. 


by local legislation. 


Administratio2 of govern- | To the victors belong the 


ment, national and local, spoils. 
on business principles. 

Government of the people, | Bossism. 
by the people, for the 
people. 


This postal-card platform is freely put at the 
service of both the old parties, and of any new one. 
The party which has the courage to adopt it, and 
the consistency to maintain it, will be a ‘‘new party,” 
whatever its name; will commend itself to the con- 
science and the judgment of the American peeple ; 
and will, sooner or later, win the high and sacred 
trust of administering the government and guiding 
the Nation in the way of righteousness and peace. 


DEISM—-THEISM—CHRISTIANITY. 


To the Editor of The Chrisiian Union: 

DEAR §1R,—As one who counts it an honor to have been a 
personal friend of ‘Theodore Parker, and who has been helped 
and inspired by his living ministry as well as his written 
works, I beg leave to express the amazement I felt on seeing 
bim set down by you as a Deist, in distinction from a Theist. 
Your correspondent had asked you why, welecmirg Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar, you refused to welcome Mr. Parker. In your answer 
you adroitly shift the issue, and go on to describe what you 
call ‘‘the religion of Theodore Parker's disciples in New 
England.” Isthis fair? Mr. Parker is to be judged by his 
own life and teachings, not by those of the people whom you 
choose to call his ‘‘ disciples ”""—many of whom, being too 
young to have been much acquainted with him, have prob- 
ably formed their religious opinions under influences that 
have come into play mainly since his death. While you do 
not, in so many words, call him a Deist, your remarks are 
calculated to make your readers think that he may be rightly 
so designated. The designation thus applied has no warrant 
of truth. Of all the men I have known—aod [{ have hada 
very extensive acquaintance with ministers of the orthodox 
faith—I cannot remember one who excelled, or even equaled, 
him for a living, abiding sense of the presence of God in his 
own soul, or for an assured conviction of his presence in the 
affairs of the world. It is not many years since an eminent 
Congregationai divine of New England -one of the rigid 
school, too—told me that Theodore Parker had done more 
than all other men together to clarify and establish his faith 
in God, and to place the argument for his existence on satis- 
factory and convincing grounds. Read his works, especially 
the volume of his pulpit prayers, and withdraw the imputa- 
tion of Deism which you have cast upon him. If there is, in 
New Envgiand or elsewhere, any man to whom the existence 
of ‘‘Our Father in heaven” is uncertain, or who does not 
love to pray to him, he is no true disciple of Theodore 
Parker. OLIVER JOHNSON. 

November 80, 1883, 


“R. JOHNSON is right in saying that we did not 

say that Theodore Parker was a Deist ; wrong 

in saying that we implied it; right again ip saying 
that he was a Theist. Our language was carefully 
chosen, and was accurate. If we were to amplify the 
paragraphs in our department of Inquiring Friends, 
t! would speedily grow from a column to a page, and 
from a page to the whole paper. Mr. Parker was a 
Theist ; his disciples have almost universally be- 
come Deists. The history of Parkerism thus illus- 
trates the truth that between Christianity and Deism 
there is no middle ground. Theodore Parker tried 
to occupyit. But it is not large enough fora school ; 
it was barely large enough for one man, Deism is 
the doctrine that God is the best hypothesis to ac- 
count for the phenomena of nature and life ; but it 
gives only a hypothetical God, It gives no vital, 
personal acquaintance with him, no other acquaint- 
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ance than une may get with a master builder by ex- 
amining the house that he has built. Theism is the 
further doctrine that this God inspires his children, 
reveals himself to them, and is their Father and 
their Friend, whom each soul may know for itself in 
prayer aud spiritnal fellowship. This is the doctrine 
of the Brahmo Somaj, and it was the doctrine of 
Theodore Parker. Christianity is the further doc- 
trine that God has made a distinct revelation of his 
truth in the Bible, and especially in the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ, and that therein he has 
made provision for the enlightenment of his chil- 
dren’s ignorance and the cure of his children’s sin. 
Thus Theism is a half-way house between Deism 
and Christianity ; but it is a half-way house that is 
not tenable for any length of time. He who believes 
that God is a Father will not, cannot, permanently 
believe that this Father has left his children in 
spiritual ignorance and helpless sin. If he believes 
that man is left in spiritual ignorance and helpless 
sin, he will sooner or later abandon bis faith in the 
divine Fatherhood, Most of Mr. Parker’s admirers 
and disciples have taken the latter alternative. Fol- 
lowing their teacher in rejecting Christianity, they 
have goue beyond him and rejected all conscious life 
in and with God. He could no more halt the move- 
ment which he helped to inaugurate in New England 
than the traveler whose voice has released an ava- 
lanche can stop it balf between the summit and the 
valley. When it begins, it must follow the law of 
its being and go to the bottom. 

Mr. Parker came out of Christianity toward the 
darkness and the night, but stopped in the porch, 
where light and darkness struggle together for the 
mastery. We decline to go a single step of the way 
with him. The Brabmo Somaj of India comes out 
of the darkness and the night toward Christianity ; 
we go out with joy to meet and to welcome it. We 
bid good-by to the one, we bid good-day to the 
other, standing on the same porch steps. The 
face of the one is turned toward the light, the face of 
the other from it. The essential doctrine of Buddh- 
ism is that God is the unknown All; and immor- 
tality is absorption of the soul in the infinite It, 
The Brahmo Somaj turned its back half a century 
ago on this silence of the night, and began to climb 
toward the dawn upon the hills, First it learned and 
tanght that the infinite is He, not It—an eternal 
Father, and every man his child; then that the 
silence has been often broken by voices, and the 
darkness lighted by stars reflecting a still unseen 
Sun; then that chiefest of ail these voices is the 
Bible, brightest of all these stars is Christ; it is not 
a long step to the next conclusion, that he is the 
Day-star from on high, of which all others are but 
heralds. We honor Savonarola, who came half-way 
toward the Reformation ; we do not follow Pusey, 
who went half-way back again. We honor Mr. 
Mozoomdar, who comes out of pagan India toward 
Christianity ; we do not follow Mr. Parker, who 
goes out of Christian New Evgland toward what we 
regard as essential paganism. 


THE REAL NERVE OF MISSIONS. 
S the change in theological thought goes on, 
its influeuce on the charities and activities of 
the church will be anxiously noted, not only by hos- 
tile but by friendly eyes as well. The ‘‘new move- 
ment” has been publicly declared to ‘‘cut the nerve 
of missions,’’ and not afew undoubtedly forebode a 
decline in religious and philanthropic zeal as one of 
its direct or indirect results, 
~That this is an uvgrounded fear will be evident 
wheu the origin and nature of the movement are un- 
derstood. Whatever movement there is, is in the 
direction of greater love for Christ and mankind, 
It has grown out of dissatisfaction with past results ; 
itis shared by many of the most active and spiritual- 
ly minded men of all denominations, who feel that 
the speculative tendencies, the revered dogmas and 
over-confident creeds, of the past have not been sufii- 
cient to rouse men to a satisfactory religious life and 
activity. When pressed for a reason for this feeling, 


they bid their questioners but look around them, at 


the church of Christ divided upon non-essentials, its 
slow growth, its wasted energies ; at the paralysis of 
spiritual life, the selfishness and greed, the un- 
righted and uurecognized wrongs of society ; at the 
unrelieved suffering and the unpitied sorrow. One 
may as well admit that the average Christian is not 
Christlike. There is a taint of insincerity, of mora] 
and spiritual superficiality, about the church, which 
its critics, at least, recognize. ‘‘ Every Stoic was a 
Stoic,” says Emerson; ‘‘ buf in Christendom where 
is the Christian ?” 


There are many who cannot be content with such 
a state of things. We do not mean to abandon one 
truth, but we wish to learn many others. If neces- 
sary, we are willing to be less speculative, however, 
in order to become more practical. In the reconstruc- 
tion of theological systems we find it necessary to 
place less emphasis upon some truths in order to 
exalt others which the past has unduly depressed. 
Our greatest desire, however, is to find an influence 
which will inspire the church with new life, disclose 
essentials, quicken spirituality, and promote faith, 
activity, aud enthusiasm; which will ‘‘ Christianize 
Christianity,’’ and make men affectionate, eompassion- 
ate, and energetic ; an influence which will hasten the 
coming of the time for which George Eliot longed, 
‘‘when it will be as natural to help one seen to be 
suffering as it is to catch at an object to save your- 
self when falling.” 

In its effort to find such a profound infinence, 
in the existence of which it thoroughly believes, the 
new movement retreats upon Christ, returns to him 
for instruction. It declares itself Christocentric ; it 
does not believe it possible to find elsewhere than in 
him an answer to its serious question. 

And in him it does find, as answer to its question, 
that the real incentive to activity, the nerve of mis- 
sions, the source of light, the interpreter of all truth, 
the fountain of compassion, sympathy, courage, self- 
sacrifice, and faith, is divine love, Love is the 
‘* secret of Jescs.’”’ It was this which sext him into 
the world, which prompted all his actions, which 
constrained Paul, which never fails in its arduous 
task, and, recognized or not, is the source of every 


philanthropic and self-denying effort which has ever | 


blessed mankind. 

Of this influence Christ is the teacher. He teaches 
it because he is its incarnation, becanse his words 
declare and his life illustrates it. The coming of 
Christ was the coming of love; those who saw him 
saw love, heard it speaking, beheld it living, acting, 
dying for mankind, and rising again to live and teach 
the world forever. It has not been well understood 
that this is his secret. His lesson has not been well 
mastered, for indeed it is very great—the greatest of 
all things. Perhaps tie love which Christ teaches 
may be described as fourfold in the objects it grasps : 
love for God, not as an abstract personality, but as 
a wise aud beneficent Father, who is immanent in 
all law and truth and human history, present in the 


| world, in every natural object, mountain, brook, and 


burning bush, and who still speaks to the listening 
ear as truly as to David or Isaiah; love for bimself, 
also, as God made flesh, the well-beloved Son, in 
whom all fullness dwells—the wisest Teacher and 
the greatest Master, the perfect Model, ideal Friend, 
and absolute Saviour ; love for humanity as sinful, 
suffering, ignorant, in lack and weakness of many 
degrees, yet godlike in its capacities, still beautiful 
and lovable even in its ruins, and capable of regain- 
ing in Christ all of the divine image that it has lost ; 
Jove for ali true and beautiful things, also, in religion, 
in poetry, art, and music, for every healthy joy, for 
every innocent amusement or worthy success, 

Such an emotion as this we would learn from 
Christ, its incarnation. We do not doubt that he 
will teach this, for he came into the world for that 
very purpose. Those who return to him will learn 
it; they will love him and keep his commandments, 
and feed his sheep ; they will be constrained by him, 
and transformed into his image; they will see what 
he saw in humanity, and will love mankind deeply, 
widely, unto the end, growing compassionate and 
tender, energetic and faithful. 

The influence of a teaching like this need not be 
feared. Under it the church may expect such 
healthful growth as the past has never seen: a re- 
vival of righteousness, of Christliness, which will com- 
mand the respect aud admiration of men, which will 
exhibit the actual loveliness of the Christian religion, 
silence cavil and doubt, and convince the world of its 
need. If we are less dogmatic about the condition of 
the heathen in theupnseen world,the love which Christ 
teaches will disclose the present lacks and weaknesses, 
the sin and ruin of our fellow-men, and men moved 
by his spirit will go forth to teach his beloved name 
wherever men are found— 


‘* Till aye the age of wrath is past, and righteousness shall be ; 
Till the wolf is dead im Arcady, and the dragon in the sea.” 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
HAVE read of an asylum where new comers are 
set to exhaust the water flowing through a trough 
constantly supplied by an inflowing stream. They are 


told to dip the water out with a cup; and if they | 
continue dipping, dipping, hour by hour, day by day, 


the conclusion is reached that they are imbeciles. Is 
Christian civilization acting a similar farce? With 
its boasted education, amelioration, philanthropy, 
reforms, progress, is corruption, vice, sin, destruction, 
flowing in at the source of society as fast as it is re- 
formed and saved from the steaming mass? The 
family is rated by wise and comprehensive philoso- 
phers as the unit of Christian civilization. But is the 
family going? What is the auswer of divorce courts ? 
Waat is the answer of boarding-houses substituted 
for homes? What is the answer of fashionable life; 
of domestic infelicities ; of a socialism that looks to 
Paris for its paternity; of libidinous fagacity that 
creeps from one snake-skin to another of marital 
infidelity ; of the upas that poisons at the fountain 
boys and girls, not only in city life, but now more 
disastrously io villages and even on the farms? 

We have noted, eloquent, and faithful preachers in 
Boston. But some of the most convinciug and enlight- 
ening preaching is not donein pulpits. In Solomon's 
time wisdom cried in the gates and doors of the city as 
well asin *‘ the top of high places ;” her voice was to 
the sons of men, declaring that wickedness is au abom- 
ination, and calling upon ‘fools to be of an under- 
standing heart.” The preaching of the streets—this is 
what I have listened to the past week; not preaching 
in the streets, but voices of the streets unconsciously 
speaking to him whe has ears to hear. They have 
an utterance more eloquent than Paillips Brooks; they 
tell the story of Boston as itis. I bave spent evenings 
perambulating, seeing, hearing. What say the streets ? 
What of the sources that feed society? Our preachers 
reiterate Christ’s philosophy, Ye must be bornagain. I 
accept it profoundly as the desideratum for slave and 
philosopher, educated and uneducated, North Ead 
and Back Bay. Butis there not an anterior question 
with which Christian civilization must busy itself, in- 
sisting that, so far as spiritual and ethical principles 
can send their influence back toward the fountains of 
life and its environments, men shall first be well 
born? And is not this precisely the philosophy 
of the streets? Walk slong Columbus Avenue and 
note the magnificence, the evidences of culture and re- 
finement. Is not here the place tobe born? Is not 
this a hereditary Elysium? Are you so sure of it? 
Alas! wealth, luxury, culture, and refinement start life 
in downward momentums as well as poverty and open 
vice. Step now across the Common to an opposite 
extreme, North Street, formerly one of the worst streets 
of the city, but not now outwardly so bad as some. 
Enter this little chapel, at once reading-room and 
house of worship, where God’s Werd is wont to be read 
and prayer offered, and where there are papers and 
comforts from the inclemency and rudeness of the 
streets. Some scores come in, bronzed and weather- 
worn men and women, among whom no doubt are 
some choice jewels to be set in the Redeemer’s crown. 


But, flanked on either side and confronted on the — 


opposite side of the street by places of dissipation, 
what is it butas a dropof water in the ocean’s billows? 
You walk along the street liquor shops on the right 
and liquor shops on the left ; you look into the eyes of 
children and young people; you do not see the 
strange woman” as depicted by Solomun, but you 
see her by windows, not fascinating and beautiful, but 
sensuous and gross, beckoning in whom she may; 
you walk the length of the street and return ; you have 
listened and observed; you have heard the voice of 
the street, and now you inquire. Somebody owns this 
property, and is receiving rent for its illicit uses, the 
business being done by agents. You learn from those 
who know that gambling in its multiform shapes, wild 
speculating, debauchery, licentivusness, and the con- 
comitants of lewd and vicious life, are done here, not 
by the sanction of law, but in defiance of law. You 
then reflect that from the spawning loins of human 
beings who habit these crowded and vile places a 
steady stream of population is pouring into the world. 
And why is there a North Street ? Who is responsible 
for it? Why do not laws and the enforcement of 
laws prohibit, on savitary grounds, as a pure question 
of physiology, the living of familiesin such quarters, 
and wipe it out as a place where children are to be 


born and nurtured ? This was the preaching of the | 


street to me. 

Then, as I passed through street after street, saw 
something of the methods of life and the exhibits of 
life, all the asking eyes, all the sin-scarred counte- 
nances, all the moral deformities, seemed to ask, in 
pathetic tones, When will the race be well born? 
And a new thought came from Paul’s declaration, 
‘the creation itself groans for physical redemp- 
tion.” 

I see no hope of a regenerated future on this planet 
except Christianity can push its principles and life back 
through ethical and legal channels so as to purify 
the physical sources of life. This I believe it is amply 
competent to do when it shall bend its energies mainly 
to saving the ‘‘ life that now is,” and to saving it in its 
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and beyoud; for if this world is well taken care of, the 
next will take care of itself. Only a few can we 
snatch fromthe mass of children wretchedly born, to 
send them to retreats and homes and farms and 
workshops. But we can, if we are ready to comply 
with Christ’s ethical and spiritual laws, which run into 
all physical being, cut off, first, by persistent munici- 
pal application of law, a large part of the supply to the 
human stock from the low city sties of increase; and, 
seconély, by applying pure principles to social standing, 
making virtue and home fidelity sine gua non to respect 
and decency, no matter how affiliated by ties of con- 
sanguinity or how exalted by wealth and station, we 
can so elevate ideals, and so inspire a heroism of 
virtue in young men and young women, that the 
fountains of life will take a new rise from pure love aud 
divine conditions. The whole trend of our civilization, 
away from the family into boarding-houses, into the 
rush and whirl of the socialism of to-day, the mad 
haste to be rich, the bewitching and belittling con- 
formity to slavish customs, is unchbristian, though 
ensconced, as much of it is, in the churches; and the 
remedy is to call a halt, in the name and authority of 
Christ, and set ethical forces to Christianize Curisten- 
dom. My suggestion iz, not to listen to the preaching 
of the pulpits less, but to the preaching of the streets 
more ; the voices that speak ‘‘in the way of the places 
of the paths.” 

I think the church must accept the challenge of her 
censors, and show ability to meet the demands of the 
age. The religion of to-day, and not the religion of 
the future, isher problem. Her commission is to make 
the tree good, that the fruit may be good. The Rev. 
M. J. Savage said, a year ago, by way of sharp criticism 
of the Evangelical Church, that the religion of to-day 
must take account of the thinking of to-day, and it must 
relieve the real sins and sorrows of to-day. The Gos- 
pel is amply equipped for work in both of these direc- 
tions, and ought to accept the challenge with the en- 
thusiasm of David, impatient to be upon the giant 
Philistine. Butit can meet the demand only as the 
Church is first pure, and then by bringing Christ as 
the King of righteousness into the consciences of man 
as regenerating ethical and spiritual forces. 

There is to be a lively temperance campaign in the 
old Bay State. The principal temperance organiza- 
tions, excepting the Law-and Order League, are going 
in for constitutional prohibition. A grand Mass Tem- 
perance Convention will be held in Tremont Temple 
on the 27th inst. The Hon. Mr. Finch, of Nebraska, 
has been engaged to stump the State till the 1st of Feb- 
ruary. A petition will be circulated praying the Legis- 
lature to submit to the people the question of constitu- 
tional prohibitory amendment. It is believed that 
from 150,000 to 200,000 signatures can be obtained. 
It is also an open secret that some of the radical Pro- 
bibitionists regard the Law-and.Order League as one 
of the worst obstacles in their path. Their logic is, 
that the enforcement of the present law keeps society 
better; therefore it is a bad thing: let things go swiftly 
from worse to worse, that there may be a terrific reac- 
tion in favor of probibition. This class is not numer- 
ous, but itis heard from often. But this ought to be 
said, that, with an amendment upon the statute-book 
pext week such as is clamored fcr, and with the same 
supineness on the part of the claimed 200,000 toward 
the execution of existing laws that has always charac- 
terized nine-tenths of them, we should still have paper 
and not real prubibition. In this matter of enforce- 
ment, you may always count on nine barking dogs for 
one that will bite. We shall see the outcome of the 
gathering cyclone. ° 


The Boston Church Calendar: 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, DECEMBER 17, 


Congregationalists.—Pilgrim Ha!),104.™. Uses and Lessons of 
Bistory in Connection with Certain Lines of Work Urgently Re- 
quired at the Present Time. The Kev. C. B. Rice. 

Bapusts.—Tremont Hal), 10.15 a.m. Penalty of Sin on the Ser- 
pent. Essay by the Rev. George E Merrill. 

Methodists.— Wesleyan Ma!!, 10 a m. The Earliest Creed of Human- 
ity. Eseay by President Warren, of Boston University. 

Univerraliste.— Wesleyan Haili,“10:45 a.m. The Best Methods of 
Spiritual Quickening in Universalist Societies. Opencd by the Rev. 
C. R. Moor. 

—Edward P. Root, of Hampden, Mass., is called to 
the South Church, Hampton, Conn. 

—G. H. Gunniog, of Nyack, N. Y., accepts a unani- 
mous Call to the Harvard Street Church, Boston. 

—The Rev. G. H. De Bevoise, the newly elected 
State Superintendent of Congregational Sunday- 
schools, will first organize the counties of the State, 
having committees in each town, forming several 
towns conveniently into districts, and the several 
districts into county organizations, and then the 
county organizations will form a State organization. 
This will make the machinery complete, and, if well 
worked, may be very efficient. Mr. De Bevoise is well 
qualified for the work, and has the confidence of his 
brethren. 


entirety, as a physical, moral, and spiritual entity, here | 


—Professor Harris preached a remarkably forcible 
sermon in Dr. Mackenzie’s pulpit Sunday morning, 
from the text, ‘‘ Who did sin, this man or his parents, 
that he was born blind ?” showing the force of inher- 
ited sins and tendencies, and the power to overcome 
them under the stress of strong motives, and the 
motive and the power of the Gospel as an all-sufficient 
remedy for sin. | 

—All the religious and charitable organizations of 
Boston are efficiently at work. 

—Matthew Arnold is continually shot at by the 
critics. Some of the shafts strike, and some fall 
short. But why should Christians be afraid of criti- 
cism? Arnold has done admirable service in ridding 
the church of mere magic. Without swallowing him 
in the lump, I got help from hin years ago. More and 
more the church will have to meet the sharpest criti- 
cism of the sharpest minds. Thej Baconian method 
must be applied to religion as to philosophy. 

—According to the ‘‘ Advance,” Joseph Cook (it is 
almost certain) will begin a course of lectures in Bos- 
ton about the Ist of February. ‘‘ Topics of the time,” 
says the ‘‘ Advance,” ‘‘ will be dwelt upon in preludes 
and interludes.” Last year the lecture was accom- 
panied by preludes and postludes. This year it will 
be preludes and interludes, although it does not appear 
how or when the interludes will come in. 

—Dr. Cullis’s new Beacon Hill Church, in connection 
with the Consumptives’ Home, was dedicated Sunday 
morning. 

—Trinity Church, Boston, was crowded Sunday 
evening to hear alecture on ‘‘Catholic Reforms in 
France,” by Pere Hyacinthe Loyson. Phillips 
Brookes introduced him ina glowing address of we). 
come of a few words, describing him as a man who 
‘*has made his impression upon our whole age and 
upon the entire Christian world.” 

—Dr. John O. Means, a Secretary of the American 
Board, died Saturday afternoon, sixty-one years of 
age. He was a graduate of Bowdoin College, served 
twenty years as pastor of the Vine Sireet Church, 
Boston Highlands, and was a pure ‘and upright man, 
much respected and beloved. 

—The Rev. John A. Wilson, pastor of the Unitarian 
church ia Bridgewater, died Saturday night. 

OBSERVER. 
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HE Ministers’ Meeting last Monday morning was 
one of the best of the year. The subject under dis- 
cussion was Mr. Mozoomdar’s ‘‘ Oriental Christ.” Dr. 
Gilbert opened with a discriminating review of the 
bcok, and was followed by Dr. H. M. Scudder, whose 
personal knowledge of India gave the highest value to 
his words. He spoke of the Branbmo Somaj, and the 
movement out of which it grew, and traced its in- 
debtedness to Christian missions. While entertaining 
a very high opinion of Mr. Mozoomdar, he still thinks 
that he is mistaken in some of his statements, and that 
the outlook for the triumph of the Gospel in India is 
hopetul. Dr. Scudder spoke with the deep feeling of 
a man who loves India, and whose greatest trial it is 
that his health will not permit him to labor among its 
people. By arare coinciience, another man who has 
personal knowledge of India, and a personal acquaint- 
ance with Chunder Sen, was present at the meeting, 
and contributed greatly to its interest—the Rev. Joseph 
Cook. While paying hearty tribute to the ability and 
piety of Mr. Mczoomdar and Chunder Sen, Mr. Cook 
agreed with Dr. Scudder that the work of the mission- 
aries has been of the greatest advantage to India, and 
that their influence powerful as it now is, has only 
just begun to be felt. Mr. Cook was plied with 
questions, which he answered readily and acceptably. 
It seems that we are to have another Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. One for the Congregationalists, 
one forthe Presbyterians, one for the Baptiste, and one 
for the Methodists, with means in part provided for the 
establishment of a Seminary for the Reformed Epis- 
copalians, are not enough for this wicked city and the 
territory dependent upon it. Dr. Tolman Wheeler 
has given two hundred thousand dollars for the pro- 
vidiog of a theological seminary for the Episcopal 
Church. This is in addition to a site, 200 by 215 feet, on 
Washington Boulevard, just beyond Rockwell Street, 
on the West Side. The Directors are chosen, the plans 
for the building are to be decided upon immediately, 
and itis expected that they will be completed and that 
the Seminary and a preparatory school in connection 
with it will be open for students in September, 1885 
Meanwhile the building for the Manual Training 
Schoo] is approaching completion, and the principal is 
overwhelmed with applications for admission. Mrs. 
Marcel Tolcott, a lady well-known for her benevolence, 
has recently given five thousand dollars to the Illinois 
Industrial School for women, located at South Evans- 
ton, just beyond the city limits, on condition that an 


additional five thousand be immediately raised. The 
conditions are to be accepted and the money secured. 
Thus another most excellent institution will be set 
upon its feet. 

It will interest some of the readers of The Christian 
Union to know that Frederic M. Ker, a trusted clerk in 
Preston, Kean & Co.’s Bank in this city, who took 
$55,000 of the Bank’s money, has been sentenced to 
ten years’ hard labor in the State’s prison. Mr. Ker 
fled the country, was followed by detectives, found in 
Peru, lured on board a United States steamer, 
arrested, and brought back to this city for trial, with 
the result above mentioned. Mr. Ker is indignant over 
his fate, and claims that in being forcibly captured in 
Peru and put on trial in Illinois he has been terribly 
outraged. Most criminals have a way of feeling that 
the law is especially hard toward them, but in general 
the public sympathizes with those who bring c ffenders 
to justice. Here in Chicago we feel that bankers 
throughout the country owe Messrs. Preston and Kean 
a debt of gratitude for the persistency with which they 
have followed Mr. Ker till they have lodged him in jail. 

For entertainment this week, we have had the 
illustrated lectures of travel by Mr. Stoddard, which 
are justly popular; alecture by John B. Gough, on 
The ‘* Powers that Be,” old yet new, and inimitable , 
and two lectures by Mr. Edwin D. Mead on the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The latier were given at the Church of the 
Messiah, and are spoken of inthe most complimentary 
terms. The chief trouble with busy men is their 
inability to get time to hear the interesting and in- 
structive lectures to which they may so easily have 
access. 

Perhaps Minneapolis is hardly in the vicinity of 
Chicago. Yet as its spirit is the same, and as in en- 
terprise and rapid growth it bids fair to rival the city 
of the lakes, it may not be amiss to. close this letter 
with a few words upon the religious outlook there. 
The churches of Minneapolis, of all denominations, 
are numerous and strong. The Westminster Presby- 
terian Church isa noble stone edifice, and as impos- 
ing as any to be found in Boston or New York. 
Plymouth Church has an elegant house of worship 
and a membership of more than seven hundred, 
actively engaged in every sort of Christian work. 
The First Church, on the east side of the river, 
under the pastorate of the Rev. J. L. Scudder, is 
making rapid headway, and is exerting an excellent 
influence upon the students of the State University. 
The Second Church, whose work for the Master is 
only limited by the strength of its memberr, has 
just settled the Rev. H. C. Hovey, D. D., of New 
Haven, Conn., as its pastor. In a short time its two 
hundred members will double and quadruple. The 
stronger churches are dotting the city with missions, 
industrial schools, free kindergartens, and, at the 
same time, are providing for the support of city mis- 
sionary work under the efficient superintendency of 
the Rev. E. S. Williams, till lately the honored and 
dearly loved pastor of the Second Church. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association is also in a very flourishing 
condition. Nor is Christian work less aggressive in 
St. Paul. The House of Hope there is one of the 
strongest and most successful Presbyterian churches 
in the Northwest, and the Plymouth Church is push- 
ing it hard in its attempts to give the Gospel to those 
within its reach. Several new Congregational churches 
have recently been formed in St. Paul, all of them ad- 
mirably located, and with a most hopeful outlook for 
the future. In visiting these churches we can see how 
great and ylorious is the work of the American 
Home Missionary Society, under whose fostering care 
these churches have sprung into existence, and by 
whose energy the State and the regions beyond are to be 
influenced by Christian institutions. Carleton College, 
at Northfield, is overflowingly full. The Ladies’ Hall, 
just completed, furnishes only a part of the room need- 
ed. Nor are the other buildings, which it was sup- 
posed would be ample for fifteen or twenty years, 
sufficiently large for the demands now made upon 
them. The institution is in good hands, and is worthy 
the gifts of the benevolent, and especially of those who 
believe in Christian education. | 


The examination of the Rev. Dr. Hovey, by council, 
Tuesday, December 4, for installation as pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church, Minneapolis, was evi-— 
dently satisfactory. Dr. Hovey is a fearless thinker, an 
ardent student of scientific subjects, and, while heartily 
in sympathy with what might be called the conservative 
theology, is ready to give any new opinion afair and 
candid hearing. The members of the council were 
apparently more anxious to know what is meant by — 
Christian evolution, and what is the present trend of 
scientific opinion, than to push very deeply into the 
intricate questions of theology. Tie Rev. Messrs. E. S. 
Williams, J. L. Scudder,C. A. Conant, M. W. Montgom- 
ery, S. V. Fisher, and Dr. Dana, took part in the public 
services of the evening. : 

December 8, 1883. 
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IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. } 


ONGRESS met Monday, without unusual inci- 
dents. The Democrats elected Mr. Carlisle 
Speaker, but in his speech of acceptance he took 
ground against any radical changes in the tariff. This 
was 4 surprise to the men who had supported him as a 
tariff reformer; but he will appoint Mr. Morrison as 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, and 
then a tariff bill is sure to be reported, and the whole 
question will be discussed with the same virulence as 
was displayed last winter. The only episode of inter- 
est was concerning Mr. Keifer. Here the Republican 
minority, at the very outset of the session, proved rec. 
reant to all its pledges of decency, and started out 
with an indorsement of the corrupt and scandalous 
"practices of the Roseson-Keifer 1égime in the last 
Congress. Keifer has a questionable record. To 
mention nothing else, he last winter endeavored to 
secure half the salary of one of the subordinate cfficers 
of the House, and when the latter refused, Keifer 
waited until Congress adjourned, and then removed 
him, and placed his own nephew in the place. The 
nephew drew $3 750 which he never earned, and the 
other man, who had doneall the work, lost the pay due 
him. Keifer is despised and scorned by every honor- 
able man in Washington. What did the Republicans 
do? Keifer’s supporters held a surreptitious caucus 
when less than half the party were present, and went 
through the farce of nominating him. A few good 
men protested, the others remained away. They were 
disgusted, and said they would not vote for Keifer. 
The Massachusetts men were particularly savage. They 
said they would support Governor-elect Robinson, for 
the caucus was in no way binding. Others offered to 
follow them. But Monday the machine men in the 
House were hard at work for Keifer. They told the 
Massachusetts men that it would not do for them to 
appear ‘‘strange.” They were dragooned and terror- 
ized into voting for a man whom every one of them, 
before and after, denounced as unworthy of respect. 
They appeared in the more humiliating position be- 
cause their colleague, Colonel Lyman, though a new 
member, dared to nominate Robinson, and they went 
on record as preferring Keiferto Ro inson. Darwin 
R. James, of Brooklyn, stood with Mr. Lyman, while 
sucn Republicans as Campbell of Pennsylvania, Wads- 
worth of New York, White of Kentucky, Kasson of 
[ilinois, and Robinson of Massachusetts, refused to 
yote. With an opportunity to start right by throw- 
ing off the burden of Keifer, the Republicans indorsed 
that odorous person, wio stands as the accepted leader, 
while R>binson, Kelley, and Kasson are sent to the 
rear. William Walter Phelps, to the ridicule of all, 
after his exhibition in writing to Keifer urging him to 
withdraw, voted for him. 

Carlisle’s victory was one for the South. He had 
that section almost to a man, and that because of an 
open ballot. Tne Southerners did not dare vote for 
Randall when it must be done without any conceal- 
ment. The result will be a lively winter. Carlisle 
will d» the best he can to hold the House in check, but 
it will be hard work. The Republicans will harrass and 
aggravate their opponents almost beyond endurance, 
and, then the fires will burnand the Southern heart be- 
come enraged. Not very much legislation will be ac- 
complished this winter. The free-traders will make a 
revision of the tariff, but it cannot be very bad. A 
great deal of skirmishing for position next year will be 
indulged in, and the Republicans will] get the best of it; 
they always do. Congress will dawdle along until 
July or August; then the Presidential campaign will 
set the couniry ablaze; then another session; then a 
new administration. The people will have no rest for 
more than a year from political contests. But, as long 
as crops are good and our industries are not attacked, 
the politicians will bave a monopoly of the excitement. 
Let either party, however, do anything which threat- 
ens the stability of our industries, and I predict for it 


a rebuke next year which will be sharp and well un- 


derstood. 

‘Ten years ago Bradley Barlow was a prince ameng 
the Star Route contracters. He had agents in Wash- 
ington every winter to look afier his interests, and, in 
spite of losses, piled up a great fortune. In Ver- 
mont he was looked upon as a money king, and his 
fame went out as that of a poor boy who by marvel- 
ous skill had beaten the world and amassed wealth. 
Five years ago he said he. had money enough. Per- 
naps he saw that the iniquities of the Star Route ring 
were to be investigated. He went out of the business, 
and in 1881, when Dorsey and the rest were indicted, 
he snapped his fingers and took refuge behind the 
statute of limitations. Before that, in 1878, so great 
was his popularity in Vermont, that, as an independent 
candidate, he was elected to Congress over both the 
regular nominees. No man seemed more fortunate. 
He bought the historic John Quincy Adams house, re- 


fitted and furnished it at great expense. Over a 


million dollars in money was invested there. He was 
president of a bank ; he lived luxuriously ; men envied 
him, and pondered in their thoughts the way the money 
was obtained. To-day he isa beggar. His railroad is 
taken from him, the bank is wrecked and ina re- 
ceiver’s hands, his house is deserted, his favorite grand- 
son, named after him, is dead by accident, and Barlow 
himself, at sixty-five, is broken down in heart and soul. 
Oaly the other day I went to the sheriff’s sale where 
the furniture and carriages of his Washington estab- 
lishment wefe sold by the sheriff. No great catastro- 
phe did it, but his riches crumbled in his hands. It 
might have been 80 in any case, but now it seems as 
if retributive justice had done even more than its 
work. 

The old-fashioned stiffoess of government cfficials 
received a hard blow this week. It came out of the 
change in time which the railroads inaugurated and 
the people have accepted. Attorney-General Brewster 
decided very formally that the old standard could not 
be changed except by act of Congress, and on that 
ground the departments paid no attention to the new 
vime. They tried it for a week, but found themselves 
out of joint with the rest of the world. Now the Sec- 
retaries have fallen into line, and the new time 
prevails. Attorney-General Brewster insists that he is 
right, and, in the abstract pointof law, I presume he is. 
It is not very often that the law officer of the govern- 
ment finds his opinion of no consequence, but in this 
case he is trying, like Mrs. Partington, to keep back 
the tide, and of necessity is put to rout. | 

There are many crooked things going on in Wasb- 
ington, but it does not do to forget that in the main 
we have a pretty wholesome government. So with 
our public men—the Keifers, Kelloggs, Belknaps, 
Ingersolls, Tabors, Butlers, and that ilk make a great 
noise, and are deservedly blistered, but a great num- 
ber are of such mold as do credit to national politics. 
Men like Hoar, Harrison, Lyman of Massachusetts, 
Giesham, E /munds, Bayard, Gibson, R>binson, stand 
forthem. Ofthem ali, B2n Harrison is one of the best. 
It is but two years since he entered the Senate, with- 
out any previous Congressional experience. In that 
time he has made no great display, but now is reck>ned 
one of the stanchest and ablest men in that body. 
The base of his success is in a character which never 
swerves from what the mature judgment of the people 
pronounces to be right. For iustance, in 1876 he was 
candidate for Governor of Indiana, and was assured 
that he could be elected if he would only agree to 
support the greenback heresy. He refused to do so, 
and ‘‘ B'ue Jeans” Williams defeated him. Again, in 
1878 he was almost the only prominent Indianian who 
would not take the stump to condemn the Resumption 
act, which went into effect without a jar the following 
January. Tiese examples show a man who dared, in 
the face of present advantage, to adhere to principles 
which have been amply vindicated by subsequent 
events. He has his vindication, for his party unani- 
mously sent him to the Senate, and in that case, at 
least, the politicians recognized sterling character 
and ability by choosing him from out all the other 
men in his State. He is a good lawyer, was a gallant 
soldier, and has the confidence of every one. It is 
always safe to put him down to do the right thing at 
the right time, not because it is policy, but because it 


is a part of the man’s fiber. The policy men fail at crit- 


ical times. Ben Harrison never did. EMERSON, 


WASHINGTON, December 8 1883. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Not long ago the Spectator had occasion to ride en one of 
the Forty-second Street cars, which run tothe Williamsburgh 
ferries. The car being crowded, the Spectator was obliged 
to stand quite near the rear door. His attention was very 
soon attracted to a lady who entered the car, and handed the 
conductor a twenty-five cent silver piece, which he immedi- 
ately thrust back in a very rude manner. The lady looked 
surprisea, ard said: “ Isn’t it goed ?” atthe same time re- 
turning it to her pocket-book ; the gentlemanly conductor 
replied: ‘‘ No, and you Kuow it well enough.” The lady 
flashed and looked indignaut, but said nothing. The fellow 
was not content with this insult, but added: ‘* Rol! some 
tinfoil around that piece of money, and you may be able to 
pass it.” At this the lady evidently made an indignant re- 
ply, which the Spectator,did not catch, und moved away from 
the door. In all cases of this kind it is the duty of the 
passenger who has been treated with disrespect to report the 
rudeness of the conductor promptly ; this is the only method 
of stopping the evil. 


Mrs. Furbelow says she doesn't see what the savages can 
find to talk about, since they have no elothes, nor how the 
heathen can imagine & vain thing when they haven't any 
new dresses to be vain of. And certainly civilization would 
be robbed of half ite occupation, meutal and manual, if its 
clothes were taken from it; and, more particularly, New 
York City would lose its greatest industry. The develop- 
ment of the ready-made clothing business in New York during 
the last few years is something startling. The Spectator re- 


members the time when this branch of appareling was con- 
fined to the ‘original Jacobs”’ style of merchant, with 
whom it was as much as & man’s confidence in buman 
nature was worth todeal. Now the rambler on Broadway 
is astonished at the number and maguificence of the sartorial 
palaces devoted to the retail trade, sud operated by reliable 
and responsible men. The ‘*' cheap Johns” bave nearly 
disappeared. New York has sometimes envied Washington 
her pre-eminence as the seat of government; but while she 
makes the clothes of the uation she will fiil-a larger place in 
its thought than the Capital: for people can do without law 
and legislators, but, in this climate, not without wherewithal 
to Keep themselves warm. 


My Dear Mr. Spectator : 

I observe in the last issue of The Christian Union a letter 
in your column from an o!d- fashioned minister calling choirs 
to account for whispering and turning over the leaves of their 
singing-bvoks during prayer-time. I do not know very well 
how we can help doing that sometimes, if we sre going to have 
our places ready for the hymn or anthem when the prayer is 
over. But I certainly think, sir, that the ministers might 
pay @ little more respect to the musical part of the service 
than they often do. Sach dreadful hymos as they some- 
times give out! Think of singing, for iuetance — 

** My heart, how dreadful hard it is; 
Just like a roek of ice” ! 


And then they blame us for langhing. They have only them- 
celves to blame for giving out such absurd things; who can 
help laughisg ? But that is not the worst of it. They pay 
no attention whatever to the musical service. Last Sunday 
morning, while I was singing— 


** Come unto me, all ye that labor,” 


the minister was, the whole time, looking over his notes, and 
getting his Bible fixed open at the right place ; and once, ia 
& most critical part of the performance, he took out his hand- 
kerchief and blew a blast on it like the blast of a hautboy. 
Why, sir, no gentleman would treat a singer so in her own 
parlor. AndI woald like to knew of Mr. Parsons if our 
singing isn't worship just as much as his prayiag. I will not 
say.what church I sing in, because | do not wish to be per- 
sonal ; but [ assure you, sir, that I think we treat the minis- 
ters with just as much respect as they treat us, and am, sir, 
with very great respect, your obedient servant, 
(Mise) Mrrram HARMONY. 


The following letter. which properly belongs in the Editor’s 
W—ork B—ox or the Pablisher’s Desk, was evidently sent to 
the Spectator, rather than to Editor or Pablisher, through a 
thoughtful regard for the feelings of the former, or a jadi- 
cious fear of frightening the latter. Comment would be cruel, 
in the face of such facts. 


Mister Specktater : 

We, the underzind resydence of Sluggum, rotisin differ- 
ant peeple wright to you about things they see, want to tell 
you whot we see in yure paper that we dont like. The 
elick-tungged feller thatrold us the papur (we wudnt have 
bawt it ef it hadnt been for the Skwire takin it) made us 
beleev it wuz mitey interestin readin; bat we cant find it 
now heese gawn. There aint nothin but preechin an storys 
an such stuff; an our gals says the stories aiut much good— 
nothin like as good as the Ik jur or the family story. And 
they aint no noos nuther. Why, down to Smuttville there 
was aman run cff with his motherniaw, and they aint a 
wurd in the Union about it; and they saint nothin about the 
Blacktown double murder. They aint as much -interest- 
in readin in yure pspur as there is in the plees gazet—wich 
Bill Hoskins takes—and it aint got the pictursether. Ansee 
here—we understan yure edeter wants prohibishun or suthin. 
Now that means that we cant git our drinks without goin 
round the back way, dont it? Weer ded agin any eutch 
sneakin triks. Its bad enuff to haff to doit Sundays. Weer 
writin this in a tavern now, with the frunt door opun and 
everybody welcum, an we say, the more such bene ffysint in- 
stitooshons the country has the better it will be for fellers 
as likes good storys and good licker. The boss must make 
the papur more interestin and sa isfyin to us, beginin with 
the next number, or we will stop our subekripshuns. 

Yures for the plees gazet, 
AL BLOMUCH. 
STEVE SMARTROY. 
Eru Goopwit.- 
JOHN Moony. 
P. 8.—Johbn says he particoolarly objecks to yure remarks 


about the ignorant voter, and uniess you change yure vews 
on the edoocashional questyun he siops at wunce. A. B. 


The constant and wide observation of the Spectator in- 
capacitates him from any bitterness of feeling toward any- 
thing or anybody ; he bas reached 4 «tate in which he is con- 
tent to be mainly @ spectator. Nevertheless, there is one 
class of persons against whom he fre quently feels a righteons 
indignation, and ihey are those butitus! users of tobacco 
who defile ferry-boats and street-cars. He has thought of 
many remedies, but the evil is so widespread and sv inveter- 
ate that he has not had faith enough in any of them to bring 


them to public attention. Here isa new way of dealing with. 


the nuisance ; tbe ‘‘ Washington Star ” publishes the follow- 
ing request in its advertising columns the other day: *‘ lhe 
prayers of God’s people are most earnestly requested for the 
thorough purification of a@ young church whwu-e pastor and 
officers are iuveterate tobacco users, much against the 
wishes of its members.” 


Twenty dollars received for sending children West, from 
‘** Bread upon the Waters.” 


Way 
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THE LEGEND OF ST. GRAEFF. 
By CODDINGTON, 


HE bells of St. Graeff, how they rang, how they rang, 
One hot summer day, at its noon! 
Their echoes rolled on through the streets of the town, 
And out o’er the sullen lagoon. 


The townspeople said, ‘‘ "Tis the ‘ Day of the Twelve ;’ 
The good fathers’ prayers, they are long, 

While beggars are thinking of dinner and dele, 
And not of petition or song.” 


The brother Ignatius knelt, earnest in prayer— 
‘‘T come as a child, Lord, to ask; 
The hearts of this people seem turning to stone: 
Tis fruitless and thankless, my task. 


‘ The burden grows heavy. O, give me some work 
Where thou art mo‘se present to sight ; 
No matter how lowly, eo that it is thine, 
And I can bring souls to thy light.” 


How gentle his touch was in washing their feet! 
He bound on their sandals with care— 
‘* Perchance I may never thus serve them again ; 
The Lord may soon answer my prayer.” 


He turned from the twelve, but another sat near ; 
He said, ‘‘ Thou art welcome, O friend!” 
And knelt to unloosen his sandals, when, soft 
As showers of sunshine descend— 


‘* Ignatius ’’ (his heart gave a throb at the love 
Revealed in the tones of that voice), 

‘* In service for others, self fades out of sight; 
Who chooses the Croes shall rejoice.” 


The guests are all seated, with trenchers well filled; 
The brother, with patient love, stands ; 

But who is that coming, with thorn-crownéd head, 
And wounds in the palms of his hands? 


In trembling and awe, he bowed humbly his head. 
** Ignatius,” said low the sweet voice, 
** In waiting on them, thou hast waited on Me; 
Turn not from the work of my choice.” 


Then down at His feet fell Ignatius, with joy; 
‘* Dear Master, forgive me,” he cried ; 
‘¢ Thou knowest I love thee ; where thou dost appoint, 
Until thou dost call, I'll abide.” 


The bells of the convent they solemnly toll ; 
The streets of the town they are still; 

The people are weeping, who follow a bier, 
Borne down from ‘‘St. Graeff on the Hill.” 


‘* He’s gone, our Ignatius,” they whisper, with sobs; 
‘* He leans on the dear Master's breast. 
While serving at noon, on the ‘ Day of the Twelve,’ 
He smilingly went to his rest.” 


THE SHADOW OF THE REFORMATION. 
By THE Rev. T. T. MuneGer. 


HILE all eyes are just now fixed on Luther with 
fresh and tender admiration, it may be well 
to turn them for a moment to that other great figure 
who has divided with him these four hundred years of 
history. We shall thus get the light that comes from 
contrast, and turn again to the hero of the Reforma- 
tion with intenser interest. For Ignatius Loyola is 
the only man with whom Luther can be properly com- 
pared. The latter offers no thorough contrast with the 
great men of his day. ‘‘Erasmus laid the egg; Lu- 
ther hatched it;” Zwirgli took the other and truer 
side of a minor question; Calvin organized, while 
Luther dashed to pieces—yet both worked on the 
same general lines; ‘‘ Master Philip (Melancthon) 
walked gently, tilled and pianted and watered with 
pleasure,” while Luther was ‘‘stormy and warlike”— 
‘*a rough forester who breaks a path and roots out 
stumps and stocks.” But with Loyola the contrast is 
full; what one was and did, the other was not and did 
not. They were alike only in power, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, piety: in mental make-up, in methods, in 
ali their conceptions, they stand in absolute contrast, 
and their works run, not in diverging lines, but in op- 
posite directions. 

According to Isaac Taylor’s Life of Loyola, from which 
are gathered many of the following facts, he was born 
of a noble family in Spain, in 1491—eight years after 
Luther. First at court, and then in the army, he comes 
tothe age of thirty without any sign of religious feel- 
ing or special force of character. A limb shattered in 


battle laid him upon his bed for a long time, where he 
had a vision of St. Peter, who said—for so ran his 
dream—that he had come to heal and save him. His 
sufferings, his incurable lameness, his meditations, 
and much reading of the lives of the saints, awoke 
the latent devotion of his nature, and the plan of his 
life rapidly took shape. Had he, like Luther, happened 
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upon the Bible instead of the lives of St. Benedict and 
St. Dominic, the development might have been differ- 
ent, and the world have haa—not another Luther, but 
a greater than Luther. But his untrsined and sus- 
ceptible mind was molded after the ssint-pattern, and 
he rose from his bed to repeat the old story of asceti- 
cism—humiliation, poverty, vigils, sufferings—a life 
unworldly enough, but, unfortunately, belonging to no 
world. No saint that he had studied filled out the 
picture more faithfully than he did. He leaves his 
castle—which he never sees again save once, years 
after, when he spent a night in it—puts on the garb of 
a beggar, and hides himself in a cave near a hospital, 
where he served in the most loathsome offices. Mean- 
while, and before, Luther was studying Aristotle and 
the Bible in Wittenberg. Loyola soon makes a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem on foot, begging his way; the 
next year he is at Barcelona studying the Latin gram- 
mar, at the age of thirty-three. He has already con- 
ceived the idea of an Order, and has secured a few 
followers. He preaches with the utmost plainness, 
toils in hospitals, lives austerely, and keeps up his 
studies in the university after a fashion ; but his lessons 
are chiefly learned in the street, by the dying and 
among the dissolute. Such devotion cannot be under- 
stood, and he iscalled before the Tribunal to answer 
charges of magic; but no magic can be found except 
that of preaching and living better than the priests 
about him, and he is set at liberty, with the injunction 
only that he is to go no more barefoot. But he is 
brought up again and forbidden to preach. He re- 
monstrates, and when told that he must not preach 
novelties, answers, ‘‘I did not think that to preach 
Jesus Christ was a novelty among you.” Externally, 
and also in spirit, how far apart are Luther and Loyola 
at this time! He goes to Salamanca, where he preaches, 
and is cast into prison, stays twenty days, and is let 
out with no imputation but that of preaching too well, 
but is forbidden to preach at all. He goes to Paris, 
where he studies and lives in ascetic fashion and also 
in the Christly way of doing good. Having gathered 
a few followers who join him in his severe discipline, he 
is arrested as a seducer of youth, and acquitted. Here 
he stays seven years—a life of study and poverty and 
Christian labor, but all in the ascetic spirit and form. 
One cannot follow this period of Loyola’s life without 
pronouncing it apostolic. He was persecuted, de- 
nounced, imprisoned, and silenced, but he cannot be 
stopped nor turned aside. But here, too, we come upon 
the weakness or limitation of the man; namely, a 
lack of broad intelligence. Had he been a man of 


Luther’s brain and training, he would have questioned 


this church that so threw itself across his Christlike 
path. But he did not stop to think; his training asa 
soldier overbore the little he had learned at the univer- 
sity, and he obeyed; but as the soldier obeys—out- 
wardly and technically, cherishing in other ways his 
great purposes. 

While in Paris, he perfects his plan of an Order, and 
allies with himself six others. They propose to go to 
Palestine and convert the infidels, but, getting as far 
as Venice, war with the Turks keeps them in Europe. 
Then Loyola enlarges his scheme to the proportions it 
finally assumed; ‘‘ not Palestine, but the whole world.” 
‘* Brothers,” he said,” we are the company of Jesus, 
and, battling under him, we will drive back the here- 
tics of Germany, and carry the Gospel to the farthest 
East, and to the new-found heathen of the West ’"— 
still the soldier, but no less an Apostle. 

Up to this point, what fault can be found with 
Loyola and his followers? No fault of spirit or con- 
duct, nothing that separates them from the Apostles 
except an excessive asceticism—a thing not to be 
over-heavily condemned ; for, surely, it is no worse to 
go beyond than to fall short; better at any time an 
ascetic than a do-nothing! But when, a little later, 
we find Loyola and his followers at Rome, with their 
society fully organized, with their constitution and 
spiritual exercises and the Letter of Obedience, we 
find matter for criticism—not yet of anything they do, 
but of their methods. Now we begin to perceive that 
methods and principles take the lead of life and spirit, 
and shape them after themselves. It is always so. 
Loyola adopted his methods with sincerity, but they 
are the falsest under which the human mind was ever 
set to work. Their object is to secure a set of men so 
trained, and working in such a system, that they shall 
bring the whole world under their power. The train- 
ing had for its object the entire conquest of the can- 
didate over himself. Loyola held that all faults and 
weaknesses and vices might be overcome by certain 
specific exercises—the same in all cases—and that thus, 
in a given length of time, a man might get rid of all 
sinful inclinations, and become a perfect servant of 
his Order. He reduced the cure of a soul to a math- 
ematical science, and made ita matter of arbitrary 
drill. The novitiate is to meditate upon certain speci- 
fied Gospel-scenes, and his emotions are to burst forth 
ata certain stage of the meditation; he is to hold 
certain colloquies with Jesus and the Holy Mother ; he 


is to meditate upon heaven and hell, using his senses 
in a certain order—sight, hearing, tasting, smelling, 
feeling. He is to devote a week to the expulsion of 
any besetting sin in this manner: he has seven lines— 
the largest for Monday, the next for Tuesday, and so 
shortening to the end of the week. On these lines he 
is to mark the recurrence of his sin; it is expected 
that he will reduce the occasions each day till there is 
little or nothing to record at the end of the week, when 
he is to be accounted a healed soul. This is a hint of 
what are known as the ‘‘Spiritual Exercises.” It is 
simply a drill for producing holiness. Such a system 
can be characterized only as one vast error. It is a 
reversal of the methods of the moral nature. But the 
drill had an effect, and this cffect may have deceived 
Loyola and his brethren. It did what drill does—made 
good soldiers—fine human machines ; and the mental, 
or rather mechanical, habit thus formed was accounted 
as piety. Its real effect was to train men out of all 
possibility of piety, and to render them fit instruments 
for the worldly and ambitious schemes they were soon 
called to take part in. 

The main element of power in Jesuitism is its prin- 
ciple of obedience, which Loyola made the essential 
principle of his system, and into which he poured, as 
a vital current, the whole energy of his own great 
nature. It is the most marvelous thing in h.story 
that, century after century, so vast a body of men, 
scattered all over the world, alone and in companies, 
should so resist the temptations of opportunity, and 
the appeals of changing events, and the influence of 
new institutions and habits of thought, and the force 
of human nature, as the Jesuits have done. Their 
obedience resembles gravitation in its force and stead- 
iness, and it is as destitute of moral quality. The 
effect of unquestioning obedience is the obliteration 
of the moral nature; it is an abdication of reason and 
conscience. An ambitious general was all that was 
needed to turn the whole vast enginery of the order 
to the production of wickedness. Being framed sim- 
ply for power, it fell at once under the temptation of 
power, and Loyola was hardly in his grave before his 
fair and saintly dream was transformed into the most 
worldly of this world’s forces. This dream was ‘of a 
spiritual domination which should supplant all others, 
and insure peace and order on the earth.” The dream 
was well enough, but Loyola mistook the true method 
for its realization. Luther, up in Germany, has come 
far nearer the mark—fighting his way by argument, 
by audacious denial, by appeals to Scripture and rea- 
son and human nature, by recognition of the natural 
relations of men in society. Luther will not wholly 
succeed; his one doctrine will not bear all the strain 
put upon it, and the freedom he inaugurates will lead 
to side issues of infidelity and indifference; but his 
doctrine is better than Loyola’s, and the freedom 
he ushers in is more fruitful than the unrelenting 
obedience of the Jesuit. The influence of one has 
blessed all nations; the influence of the other has 
blighted every nation it has touched. It has torn its 
way through society, by a sort of brute force, and yet 
with admirable subtilty, for three centuries, outraging 
human nature in its loftiest instincts, trampling under 
foot the laws of society, perverting governments from 
their legitimate duties to their own people and using 
them for the support of the Romish hierarchy, perse- 
cuting when it had power, tyrannical always, covert 
and indirect and plott ng in its methods, and relent- 
less as ‘leath in the pursuit of its purposes. 

It is well to understand the platform of this Order, 
which is now pretty well entrenched in every city 
and town in our country, in order that we may know 
how to think and feel, and how to act in regard to it 
when the hour for action comes. It holds to two 
theological and three ecclesiastical .positions. The 
theological features are: First, the extermination of 
Protestantism ; second, immediate and total obedience 
to the Pope as infallible in doctrinal decisions—a 
short creed but a terrific one. The ecclesiastical feat- 
ures are: First, the weakening of the Episcopal for 
the benefit of the Papal authority ; second, the defense 
of the utmost claims of the Popes to secular govern- 
ment; third, the control of the Popes by the Jesuit 
Order—an aim in which the Order has commonly 
succeeded. It is under allegiance to these principles 
that the Order exists among us to-day. They have 
secured the expulsion of the Jesuits time after time 
from nearly every nation in Europe, but always to 
return, like proverbial curses. | 

For the Roman Catholic Church there ought to be a 
certain toleration, as a church of perverted traditions 
and imperfect methods of worship—a church not de- 
void of spiritua) power and moral value, and not 
beyond the power of self-renovation ; but for Jesuit- 
ism there can be no toleration. It is the enemy of 
human nature; it is the denial of reason; it is the 
antagonist of freedom; it is the faith transformed 
into the spirit of this world; it is Satan tempting the 
Son of man with the gift of all the kingdoms of the 
world. . 
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This force—the black shadow of the Reformation— 


sprang up by what law, who shall tell? Who can 


say how and why tares are sown in the field of wheat, 
except that it was ‘‘in the night” and by ‘‘an enemy”? 
But it has wrought, and still works, mightily. It 
checked the Reformation. It has shaped the course 
of nations. Its evil leaven touches every community 
in Christendom. Under the guise ef the Romish 
Church, it goes everywhere, plotting, undermining, 
casting its toile—subtle as gossamer but strong as 
jron—about institutions, denying liberty to free men, 
recasting knowledge in its own molds, turning the 
streams of learning into its own channels, subordi- 
nating the State to its tyranny, marking everything as 
its own—the embodiment of hard, relentless, uncom- 
promising self-aggrandizement. It offers the greatest 
exhibition of this world’s power, of human system, of 
pure will untouched by conscience and unsustained 
by reason, since the fall of the Roman Empire. But 
because it is the antagonist of human nature and of 
freedom it must ultimately fail. For it is not possi- 
ble that human nature should from itself create an 
enemy stronger than itself. But who shall say when 
the end will be? Who can tell what conflict with it 
may be in store for this nation? With our school 
system crumbling under its touch—a thing tossed to 
and fro in its double-handed sophistry—crying first, 
‘‘Your schools teach religion—our conscience is 
wounded ;” and, when it has driven out the Bible, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Your schools are godless,” and then stretching 
eut hands for its share of public moneys, while we sit 
impaled on one horn or the other of its dilemma; and 
with an army of voters ready to march under any 
demagogue who will bargain with them—his the 
- office, theirs the service and the things wanted ;—this 
is no cheering prospect for free and Protestant Amer- 
ica. For nearly four hundred years this force has 
been working—a large factor in every political move- 
ment in Europe in all these centuries; hated by all 
nations, but ruling or using them all; entrenched 
within every citadel of strength or influence, a power 
behind every throne, a shadow in every household, 
a presence and a force everywhere and in all things. 
It is upon such a background that we can best 
survey the work of the Reformation; and though it 
aid not exist when Luther ran his mighty career, it 
expresses that in the Romish Uhurch against which 
Luther protested. 


AN OLD SEAPORT GRAVEYARD. 
THE GRAVES OF CHARLES WOLFE, JOHN TOBIN, 
Erc. 

By Mrs. 8. M. B. Piart. 

YEAR ago, when we found ourselves suddenly 

stranded on this lonely and, to tell the truth, 
rather inhospitable island, and left to the most pitiless 
of maladies, homesickness, we resorted to one remedy : 
_ that of walking. We went everywhere ; and, conse- 
quently, one bright, sad afternoon late in August, 
when the season was half summer and half autumn, 
we found ourselves in Clonmel Parish churchyard 
( near Queenstown, Ireland). , 

Every one knows that the graveyard is the most in- 
teresting place in the world. We are always going 
there, and, perhaps, the ha) piest of us find an uacon- 
scious comfort in the thought that sometime we shall 
stay there. Every one knows, too, the half-comic 
charm of the literature of the headstone. ‘It’s no 
harm, I hope,” as the Irish say, to laugh, if one have 
the heart to laugh, now and then, over the startling in- 
scriptions under which the unreasonable living expect 
the passive dead to sleep well: 

Our wanderings among the only resting-places of this 
restless people had usually been aimless. But this 
time we had a purpose. We came as pilgrims to the 
grave of a poet, the poet, too, of one poem, and that a 
brief one. Two bright-headed children, from far 
across the sea, had been told the object of our errand, 
and soon the little hands that had been so busy in 
lifting the long, immortally green grass of the place, 
inthe hope, or rather in the fear, of finding ‘‘ a snake 
in Ireland,” began to search among the crumbling 
hieroglyphics for the letters that would spell the name 
of the man who wrote: ‘* Not a drum was heard,” etc. 


At last we found the sexton, and asked him if he could 


tell us where Charles Wolfe was buried. ‘* The Rev- 
_ erend Charles Wolfe? I can,” he answered. Then he 
unlocked arusty iron door, and showed us into a little 
ruined chureh which he called ‘‘ the old Abbey,” and 
which he told us had been roofless nearly a hundred 
years. Indeed, he looked as if he mizht almost re- 
member that far back. ‘‘ That is his grave, in the 
corner, there,” he said, as he tore a spray of ivy from 
the wall, and with it carefully swept away the wither- 
ing leaves that were falling thick and brown over the 
stone. ‘‘Ay! he wasa clever man, if God had spared 


him!” he added, and left us to reflect on this rather 
mysterious assertion. At last hesaid, musingly: *‘ It’s 
many that come to be asking for him.” Perhaps they 


seemed many Only when contrasted with the few who 
came to ask for any of the rest of his peaceful people. 

Just then a lovely shower of gray birds dropped, 
singing, over the bosom of the singer who was silent. 
Doubtless our steps had frightened the winged com- 
pany from their shadowy sanctuary, but they looked 
as if some unheard wind had sudddenly blown them 
out of the leaf-hidden walls of the moldering church. 
It was a pretty thing to remember. Charles Wolfe’s 
nearest neighbor in death (but perhaps there is a now 
nameless mound between them) is one Elizabeth, 
Countess of Huntington. She lies in the opposite cor- 
ner, to the right of the entrance, and both she and the 
poet, as well as many others who rest around them, 
under the words *‘ Died at Cove” ( the former name of 
Queenstown, which was christened anew in honor of 
the Queen when she visited it, some thirty odd years 
ago), came to the place ‘'in search of health.” But it 
is not worth while to make a melancholy comment on 
the irony of fate. At least, they found here the great 
cure for all earthly ills. As for these two, who lie side 
by side under harp and coronet, I found that, while 
strangers now and then stand reverently by the dust 
of the young curate, no one seems to disturb my lady’s 
quiet bed, if one may judge from the insolent prosper- 
ity of the weeds about it. 

As we left the place, in the last light of the sun, a 
chillness, that seemed to come out of the ground, be- 
gan to creep over us; a bell tolled weirdly in the dis- 
tance; and I could not fail to see how vividly and 
mockingly red the rose of Ireland was blooming over 
all the pallor that lay beneath it. 

A few days ago we again visited the old seaport 
graveyard, and found that another year had scarcely 
added one furrow to the kindly face of the withered 
sexton. He received us in a friendly way, and again 
lifted for us the creaking iron door of ‘*‘ the old Abbey,” 
as he still fondly called it. (Since then, by the way, 
I have been pained to learn, from the evidence of the 
clergyman who read the last service, that Sir John 
Moore was not buried ‘‘ By the struggling moon- 
beam’s misty light and the lantern dimly burning,” 
which was the most poetical thing that ever happened— 
I mean that ever did not happen—to him, but in the 
plain, honest presence of the sun. I prefer Charles 
Wolfe’s version of the story.) 

This time we asked to see the grave of the author of 
‘‘The Honeymoon,” etc., as we knew that he was also 
buried here. The sexton brought a ladder, which he 
climbed, and again he tore off some ivy leaves (for the 
inner walls of the old church are thickly veiled with 
it), and carefully rubbed the tablet, high up in the 
ruined wall, that bears the name of John Tobin, with 
the usual tribute to the virtues and the somewhat un- 
usual one to the dramatic talents of the dead. He, 
too, came to Queenstown in search of health, and died 
here in 1804. As his epitaph was almost effaced, one 
of us asked the sexton some questions in regard to it. 
‘*Oh, I can’t read, sir,” he said, in a haif-mortified 
way, with a grim smile, as if it amused him to think 
that anybody could be so unreasonable as to expect 
him to have so commonplace an accomplishment as 
that of reading. As he once more locked in the harm- 
less occupants of the place, it occurred to one of the 
party that he had forgotten to provide himself with the 
necessary means of reward for small services, and on 
mentioning the fact he said, by way of apology, ‘‘I 
gave you something the last time I was here, though.” 
‘* Ay, you did, sir; indeed you did!” he answered, as 
if the reckless munificence which had parted with a 
shilling at the grave of a poet were a thing to survive 
the chance and change of a twelvemonth. 

This time we had leisure to look about us; and what 
a comfortable place the graveyard seemed to be! A 
rosy youth leant on a scythe, which did not seem un- 


had been borrowed from the Landlord of these lonely 
teneme nts about us, the common enemy—or friend ?—of 
an unfortunate race, who, when he wants exercise, '‘cuts 
downaill.” A gay little dog ran barking after us, as if it 
were a fine thing to see company in sucha quiet place. 
A pleasant-looking young woman in a brown merino 
dress and white apron, with long gold ear-.rings that 
gave her a holiday look, sat knitting a child’s blue 
woolen stocking, and chattering, without fear of an 
answer, to her husband, who was lounging at full 
length in the soft grass of a nameless grave. He had 
taken off his coat, as if to show to advantage the work 
of his wife, who looked fondly at his hedge-bleached 
linen. He was reading, to himself, after the kindly 
manner of men, & newspaper, which, to judge from his 
antediluvian look of interest, might have contained an 
account of the building of the ark. 

Meanwhile, in the green lane below us, two or three 
donkey carts passed cheerily along, laden with great 
milk-cans or loads of vegetables, and presided over by 
a'peasant with his pipe in his mouth, and his wife with 
her shawl over her head, both looking as if they en- 
joyed the drive. 


| 


| Below the proud occupants of the carts, a very 


pleasantly suggestive to him, though it looked as if it 


stout woman, with purple-black hair and an intense 
bloom on her ample face, walked, with all the leisure 
of Arcadia, and shouted to her almost breathless boy, 
who was pursuing one of the usual illusions of youth 
in the shape of a merry black cow (possibly a descend- 
ant of that one of classic fame which led Cadmus such 
& wild-goose chase): ‘‘I say, Andy, can’t ye ever be 
afther hurrying at all ?” : 

It is sad to see the names of some who were drowned, 
some who fell in sea-fights, and some who j>urneyed, 
homesick, from far countries to lie under the dark 


stones which so soon look old in this rainy climate. - 


Among the latter I found some of that unfortunate 
class of men of whom we say in the United S:ates 

‘Few die (and none resign!).”” Of these few, I notice 
the patrician-sounding name of ‘‘ Francesco Michele 
Michelli,” an Austro-Italian Consul, who came from 


Venice, and who—as his family, who still linger ia 


Queenstown, fondly claim—was a descendant of the 
Doge—and the Adriatic! For aught I know, they keep 


among their heirlooms the wedding-ring of this fine 


old couple, 

While we were meditating on the peace that is not of 
this world, where the stiilness about us was the still- 
ness of a dream, we were suddenly startled by that 
long, weird wail which, I think, is never heard except 
among the Irish. We looked around, and, all at once, 
the place was full of people. There were gray-haired 
men and women, with folded hands and lifted eyes, as 
still as the stones by which they were kneeling. In 
one place, however, there was a new grave, where 
they were burying a child, a boy nine years old, and 
the moansof his poor mother will be pitiful to remem- 
ber. But the wailing came chiefly from another place. 
‘* Are there two funerals?” weasked. ‘‘ No,” said an 
old man, rather sullenly. Then he went on to tell us, 
as far as I could understand, something to this effect : 
‘‘Tt's one ofthe women. They always make trouble 
when they come here, after it’s allover.” [look ed, and 
saw ‘“‘oneof the women” lying on a sunken mound, 
with her face to the ground. She did not seem to hear 
the kindly entreaties of her friends, who were trying 
to take her away, or the sobs of her poor, pretty little 
girl, whose great blue eyes were wild with tears. 

It was almost dusk, and the rain began to fall, as it 
always does, I think, after a funeral. After they had 
dragged her away, and the last jaunting-car was driven 
with reckless haste down the dusty and darkening 
road, 1 went to the place where the woman had been 


wailing in such a broken-hearted way, and found there - 


an unmarked grave under the grass of years. Verily, 
there is constancy on earth. 
QUEENSTOWN, Ireland. 


LAW-AND-ORDER LEAGUE IN BOSTON. 


THE WATERTOWN CASE. 
[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


UM or water—which ? this has been the sharp issue 
in Watertown the past year or two. Two years 
ago the town voted license; this year it went ‘‘no” 
license, and at the same time tried to get a vote fora 
good water supply; but some of the license voters 
said ‘* no license, no water,” and so the measure failed. 
The water question will be brought before the Legisla- 
ture, while the rum question is kept lively by illicit 
sales and prosecutions. One Kelley, a hotel keeper 
and a wealthy Irishman, who is known as a “ bully,’’ 
vowed his intention to sell in defiance of law. He is 
also the proprietor of a liquor saloon in Brighton, 
several miles away. The Law-and-Order League de- 
termined to measure sticks with him in the Water- 
town business, and accordingly got two special officers 
appointed to co-operate with the regular police. Of 
course there was no open place of gale. People com- 
ing and going, the general atmosphere of the place, 
together with its reputation, left no doubt that the 
law was being violated. The premises were well 
arranged to carry on the illicit work. A very high 
board fence inclosed a yard at one end of the house, 
with a blind door opening through te back fence into 
an alley, which ran along to the rear of the house toa 
room through which a small board slide door opened, 
and was provided with a narrow shelf which would 
do for a bar. A wicket gate opened into the yard in 
front. Oa the opposite side of the street, and some 
rods back, was the stable. The special officers got 
access to an upper room in a house on the opposite 
side of the street, which overlooked the high fence, and 
from which the hotel movements could be observed. 
From six o’clock in the morning of a Sunday till 
three-thirty in the afternoon, the watchers saw one 
hundred and eighty-three persons go to the hotel, 
among them women and minors, several well-known 
citizens, some known topers, and several very ‘* hard 
cases.” They observed some come away intoxicated ; 
they saw in the early morning some large jugs go into 
the yard; they saw a door open through the fence and 
& man dash out with an express wagou and run toward 
the stable; they saw him presently come back, a man 
pushing from behind, and a horse-blanket thrown 
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across the wagon revealed the forms of several large 
kegs. From their view-point the officers saw the 
kegs disappear behind the blind door into the alley; 
they also observed « man tending the wicket gate, and 
keeping a sharp outlook up and down the streets. 
Feeling that the time was fully ripe for a raid, at half- 
past three they leaped out of a back window into a 
lane, made a dash round the house, and rushed in 
through the wicket gate. Forcing their way through 
bolted doors, access was obtained to the room in the 
alley. At this point one of the cfficers ran out and 
went to the stable to secure any liquors that might be 
secreted there. At the house one of Kelley’s sons 
threw bottles out of a window, and a man outside 
smashed them; but tumblers with some liquor iu the 
bottom, and some bottles containing enough to be evi- 
dence, were secured, while the shelf-floor was wet 
with liquors. 

Tne evidence at the house was complete. At the 
stable not exactlya battle of the ‘‘ Cowpens” was going 
on, but rather of the ‘** pitchforks;” for the officer 
there, finding some kegs of liquor in the harness-room, 
Was assauited by a crowd who had gathered ; one 
man, a robust braggart, charging upon him with a 
savage yell, presenting the tines of a fork, and using 
speech more emphatic than pious. Seizing the fork 
with one hand firmly, and with his other upon his 
revolver, the cflicer resolutely comn:anded bis assailant 
to desist, and oy his courage and persuasive speech 
quieted both him and his comrades, so that they 
opened the door to let him out. Running down a lane, 
he met an officer at the junction of a street and re- 
turned, re-enforced by several others, and made a 
second raid upon thestable. One of the strong men 
took a large keg, and, under escort of a drawn revolver, 
marched off with it, surrounded by the hooting, raving 
crowd; aud so the battleof the pitchforks” resulted 
ina victory for the League. An episode which makes 
the dramatic side complete was a comical scene at 
the close—the old man Kelley driving over from his 
saloon in Brighton, where ne had been telephoned, at 
a full Gilpin speed, lashing his horse all the way, and 
so excited that he thrust the animal chock against the 
sides of the barn, with a shock that made the beast 
quiver like astranded sbip from ‘‘ stem to stern ;” but 
how far the cld mas was thrown my informant does 
notsay. The sun went down, and the scrimmage was 
at an end. 

The outcome of the battle of the “‘ pitchforks,” by 
way of lega) cupplement, is that Kelley was fined $10) 
and costs, and sentenced to three months in the House 
of Correction for maintaining a ‘‘ liquor nuisance ;” 
two of his sons and two employees, for the same 
offense, were fined $50 each; Kelley and his two sons, 
for selling on Sunday, were fined $50 each and costs; 


Kelley, for doing business on the L »rd’s day, $25 and 
costs. These offenders are under bonds amouuung to 
$3 500 to appear before the Superior Court; the pros- 
ecuiors being confident that there is no loophole of 
the law for them toescape through. In addition tothe 
above cases, four are pending for assaults on officers, 
and three for disturbing the peace; all of which are 
expected to be eonvicted. 

This Waiertown case has a comic and a tragic side, 
and well i/!ustrates tue methods and the efficiency of the 
Law-and-Order League’s work. If people would be con- 
tent to let agitation of achange of law alone, and bend all 
their energies to the enforcement of the existing law, we 
should see the begiuning of a temperance millennium 
soon. Not a grog-shop pure and simple, as a place to 
retail liquor to be drunk on the premises, can lawfully 
exist in Massachusetts to-day. The present law has 
more and firmer grips, in some directions, on offenders 
than any luw we bave ever had. We need to enforce 
it. This is the mission of the League, and let all good 
citizenslend a hand to speed its work. 


MR. MOZOOMDAR'S IMPRESSIONS. 


EFORE leaving San Francisco, Mr. Mozoomdar met 
@bumber of gentlemen at the house of the Rey. Dr. 


Stebbins, and, in auswer to the questions of the gentlemen 
resent, mude some very interesting etatements. The fol- 
owing may be tuken as @ specimen of the questions and 
ADSWETS : 

‘*What can you tell us of the Theosophic movement in 
Calcutta, ander Madame Blavatsky and Colonel Orcott ?’ 

‘* Nothing favorable, ’ 

‘* What effect did Joreph Cook have upon your people ?” 
3 think they were disappointed in him. He was very 
oud 

* And how great isthe influence of the Christian mission- 
aries generally upon the muititudes of India?” 

**Not very mnch. I esid this in Chicago, and Dr. 8cud- 
der differed with me ; but I think [ wasright. Their attitude, 
with a few exceptions, and those not among the most able 
and talented of them, is too antagonistic and unappreciative 
to be winnieg and effective. They see no good in the Hindoo 
religi n, and denounce it wholesale with bitterness. This 
excites opposition. Dr. Duff, one of the ablest and most 
zealous of them, Was also one of the most denunciatory. 
‘They must take @ more courteous and conciliatory course 
before they will make a strong impression on the mass of the 
people. Of course they count upon &@ good many single con- 
Verts, but they are but as a drop in the ocean. The masses 
are not favorably effected as yet.’ 

** What is the magnituce ofthe Brahmin reform movement, 
in its present proportions, compared with the unaffected 
part of the population ?” 

‘* Almost infinitesimal—it is but the little mustard seed— 
but may yet develop into a tree which shall be for the healing 
ef the nation.” 


The Fore. 


FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


UNDAY ought to bea home day. Thyson and 
thy daughter were included in the Old Testa- 
ment command; they ought to be included in the New 
Testament privileges. It ought to be a father’s day. 
Every other day in the week the mother has the 
children; that day the father should take them. A 
walk—if you live in the country, or near a -pub- 
lic park in the town—a talk, a reading, by the father 
with the children should be one of the exer- 
cises of the day. If you cannot secure that 
and go to church twice, go only once. The home 
is more important than the church; your children 
are & more sacred duty to you than your ncigh- 
bor’s children. The talk is better than the walk; the 
reading is better than either; unless you can combine 
the three. In organizing your Sunday afternoon read- 
ing, these rules or principles will be found useful : 
Make no pledge for the future. Organize no elabo- 
rate scheme. Form no plan fora winter’s course. 
Gather the family for one Sunday afternoon. Make it 


so attractive that the next Sunday afternoon they will 


wantit. The best things are not made; they grow. 

Provide for the children. The grown folks can pro- 
vide for themselves. What is intended for the children 
will interest the grown folks; what is intended for 
the grown folks may not interest the children. Begin 
with the short and the simple; go to the longer and 
more elaborate. 

Gather the children in; do not drive themin. Give 
an invitation, nota law. Do not make it a compulsory 
service. It is your first business to fiad something so 
interesting that they will want tocome. If any one 
stays away the first Sunday, make it such a disappoint- 
ment that he will come the second. 

If some of your neighbor’s children learn of your 
circle and want to come, let them. Let no cast-iron 
rule against visiting shut them out. : 

Remember that God uses fiction in ie Bible ; that 
Christ used itin his preaching; do not be iieaid to 
use it. Miss Muloch or George MacDonald may be 
better than a sermon; may be the besi kind of a ser- 
mon. 

Keep always in mind the uses of Sunday. Make the 
moral and spiritual culture of your circle the end of 
your reading. lt is now.mere entertainment and ‘‘keeping 
the child.en quiet;” it is not merely intellectual infor- 
mation and instruction : it is spiritualjife ; 1t is making 
your home sweeter and better; it is making a house- 
hold of faith. Go to it in the spiritof faith. You need 
not begin it wilh prayer; you had better not: it will 
quickly degenerate into aform. But you can always 
goto it from prayer, and carry to it a spirit of prayer. 

With this introduction we give our readers ibe fol- 
lowing list of books, prepared for The Christian Union 
by a friend, for the Sunday afternoon family reading 
circle. The list is a large one, and covers a large 
ground. It is not intended for the family circle alone. 
There are some books here admirable for beginning a 
reading circle with children, such as Dr. Richard 
Newton’s Sermons, or some of the stories from Hans 
Christian Andersen; others are only for oider 
readers; some only for students or mature minds. 
We do not undertake here to assort them; but we 
shall be glad to give further information or assist- 
ance as to special books, or for special circles, by mail. 

Alfred the Great. Thomas Hughes. 

Tne Pupils of St. John. Mise Yonge. 

The Hermits. Charles Kingsley. 

England's Antiphon. George MacDonald. 

Caoristian Singers of Germany. Catherine Winkworth. 

Aposiies of Medieval Europe. G. F. Maciear. 

The Great Christians of France: St. Louis and Calvin. Guizot. 

Seekers after God: Epictetus, Seneca, and Marcus Aurelius. 
F. W. Farrar. 

Nations Around. Miss Keary. 

Anselm. R. W. Church. 

Francis of Assisi. Mra, Oliphant. 

Angelique Arnaula. Frances Martin. 

Pioneers and Founders. Miss Yonge. 

Early Church History. Merivale. 

Lectures on Medieval Charch History. Trench. 

Early Years of Christianity, Edward Pressensé. 4 volumes, viz: 
Apostolic Era. Martyrs and Apologists. Doctrines and Heresies. 
The Church and Christian Life. 

The Fathers for Eoglish Readers. The Conversion of the Weat. 
Series of emai! volumes. 

Heroes of Christian History. Series of Popular Biographies. 

Savonarola. W. R. C.ark. 

Life of Madame de Kochefonucanld. 

Christian Biographies. By H. L. Sidney Lear. St. — de 
Sales. Bossuet and his Contemporaries. Fénéion, Archbishop of 
Cambrai; and others. 

Sister Dora. 

Persona: Life of David Livingston. Blaikie, 

The Heathea World and St. Paul. Merivale. 

History of the Reformation. George P. Fisher. 

The Paritans and Queen Elizabeth. Samuel Hopkins. 

The Builders of Florence. Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Conflict of Christianity and Heathenism. Uhlhorn. 

Obristian Onarity in the Ancient Church. Uhihorn. 


Beginnings of Christianity. George P. Fisher. 

Life of Norman MacLeod. ? 

Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 

Life of Mary Carpenter. J. E. Carpenter, 

Life and Letters of Mrs. Prentiss. 

Lectures on Great Men. F. W. Myers. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. Miss Yonge. 

Reminiscences of Froebel, Baroness von Bulow. 

Homes and Hospitals. 

Christian Leaders of the Last Century. Ryle. 

Thomas 4 Kempis, and the Brothers of Common Life. Kettlewell. 

Gentle Measures in the Training of Coiidren. Jacob Abbott. 

The Friendship of Books, Learning and Working. The Con- 
acience. Social Morality. F. D. Maurice. 

Works of John Ruskin: Modern Painters (the second volume, 
portions of the third, fourth, andfifth). Stones of Venice (portions 
of second and third). The Queen of the Air. Crown of 
Wild Olive. Sesame and Lilies. Ethica of the Dust. Unto this 
Last, Fors Ciavigera. Munera Palveris. The Eagie’s Nest and 
Frondes Agreates, The Mystery of Life. True and Beaatiful. 

Hours with the Mystics. Vaughan, 

Faiths of the World. 

Ten Great Religions. J. F. Clarke. 

Plato’s Apology of Socrates. Crito. Phiedo. 

Coleridge's Aids to Reflection. 

Pascal’s Thoughts. Edited by Wight. 

Christianity and Morality. Wace. 

Jesus of Nazareth. Lyman Abbott. 

Life of Christ. Geikie. 

Stadies in the Life of Christ. Fairbairn. 

Studies in the Gospels. Trench. 

The Manliness of Corist. Thomas Hughes. 

The Meart of Christ. E. H. Sears. 

Poems of Herbert. 

Poems of Vaughan. 

Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

Wordsworth. Excursion, The Prelude, and other Poems. 

Works of Dr. Hopkins: Law of Love and Love asa Law. Onut- 
line Study of Man. The Scriptural Idea of Man. 

On the Threshold. T. T. Munger. 

The Story of the Hymns. The Story of the Prayers. Butter- 
worth. 

Praying and Working. Stevenson. 

The Logic of Christian Evidences. G. F. Wright. 

Among the Tarks. C. Hamlin. 

Forty Years in the Tarkish Empire. W. L. Goodel. 

Life and Adventures inJapan. Olark.. 

Every-day Life in India. Rowe. 

The Martyr Church in Madagascar. 

Missions and Science. Lowrie. 

Missionary Papers. Lowrie. 

Religion and Chemistry. J. P. Cooke. 

The Astronomy of the Bible. O. M. Mitchell. 

Firat Forma of Vegetation. Hugh Macmillan. 

Bourdaloue and Louis XIV. Louis XV. and His Times. Rabant 
and Bridaine. Tne Tower of Constancy. Bungener. 

Works of Horace Bushnell: Christian Nurture. Building Eras. 
Playing and Working. Sermons forthe New Life. Moral Uses of 
Dark Things. 

Study of the Scriptures. Thoughts on Personal Religion. Goul- 
born. 

Chrietian'Life, Social and Individual. P. T. Bayne. 

On the Imitation of Christ. Thomas a Kempis. . 

Spiritual Progress. Edited by J. W. Metcaif. M. W. Dodd. 

St. Francis de Sales. Letters. 

Fénélon’s Letters to Men. 

Féné.on’s Letters to Women. 

The Inner Life as Revealed in the Correspondence of Celebrated 
Christians, T, Erskine. 

Thovghts on Religious Experience, A. Alexander. 

Spencer’s Pastor’s Sketches. 

The Young Christian Series. Jacob Abbott. Viz.: the Young 
Christian. The Waytodo Good The Corner-Stone. Hoaryhead 
and McDonner. 

The Juno Stories. Jacob Abbott. For Sunday-schoo!l teachers 
and older brothers and sisters, 

Stepping Heavenward. Mrs, Prentiss, 

Ben-Hur. Lew Wallace. 

Legend of Thomas Didymns. J, F. C'arke. 

Housgehold of Sir Thomas More. Miss Manning. 

The Faire Gospeller. Miss Manning; and others by the same 
author. 

A Layman’a Story. Lyman Abbott. 

Spenser’s faery Queen. 

Miiton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained. Samson Agonistes 
and Comns. 

Nature’s Wonders; Bible Wonders; The King’s Highway; Rills 
from the Fountain of Life, etc., etc. Rev. Kichard Newton, D D. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Stories and Tales; and Wonder Stories. 

George MacDonald's works: especially Sir Gibbie ; Robert Fal- 
coner; Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood. 

Miss Mulock’s works: especially A Woman’s Kingaom; John 
Halifax; A Hero; Sermons Ont of Church 

Phillips Brooks's Sermons: three series. 


- 


OUR WINTER IN THE COUNTRY. 


By Marian BreEox. 


HE schools were to open on the first Wednesday 

in September, and by the middle of August we 

began regretfully to realize that it was time to be think- 
ing of getting back to town. 

“It is a great mistake having the schools open so 
early,” said Jonas. ‘‘September in the city is often 
the warmest as well as the sickliest month in the year; 
yet the children are hurried in from the mountains 
and seashore, and crowded into close, ill-ventilated 
schoolrooms at a time when in the country nature is 
putting on its gayest colors and the air is the most 
healthful and invigorating. And, as if it were not 
enough to incarcerate them during school hours, so 
many lessons are imposed to be studied at home that 
scarcely a moment is left to devote to recreation. As — 
a natural sequence, by the time the winter fairly sets 
in, all the good effected by the summer’s rusticating is 
neutralized, leaving them an easy prey to diphtheria, 
malaria, and a host of other evils.” 
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Tom and Ben exchanged significant glances at the 
end of this pbilippic, and when Annie, who, being a 
Vassar graduate, feels a fine indifference to the lesser 
schools, ventured to propose our remaining another 
month in the country, they enthusiastically seconded 
the motion. 

‘*But we shall all fall behind in our classes,” pro- 
tested Bell. 

‘¢‘ And fail of promotion,” added Beth. 

‘Oh, but we’ll study at home, and sister Nan can 
hear us recite,” said Tom. 

‘** We'd learn a good deal faster than we learn in 
school, if she would,” said Ben, looking coaxingly at 
Annie. 

‘**T’l] hear you willingly, if you will premise to show 
me proper respect,” said Annie, with a laugh. 

It would be hard to enumerate all the arguments that 
were urged in favor of our staying. Even Bell and 
Beth withdrew their protest and declared themselves 
willing to take their chances for the next promotion ; 
and as Jonas tacitly abetted’ them in this temporary 
revolt against the schoo! authorities, it was useless for 
me to raise an objection. In fact, I had no wish to 
raise one; if Jonas thought that October would be 
early enough for the children to enter school, that set- 
tled the question ; for myself, I felt inno haste whatever 
to return to town. 

Only those who have spentan autumn in the country 
can fully sympathize in our enjoyment of those rare 
September days—days which the summer in all its 
glory could never duplicate; days when over the 
woods and hills hung a shimmering purple haze, and 
the blue waters stretched motionless as a mirror under 
the dreamy skies. For the next three or four weeks 
we literally took ‘‘ no thought for the morrow,” giving 
ourselves up physically and mentally to the delicious 
idleness which nothing but the soft Italian dolce far 
niente can adequately describe. 

‘*To think of being shut up in school on days like 
these!” said Lell, as we drifted about the bay in the 
hazy sunshine, or jogged along roads that seemed cut 
througk quarries of rainbows, the woods on either 
hand being like the walls of the New Jerusalem in the 
splendor of their coloring. It was an entirely new 
experience to the children, none of them having ever 
before seen the country in autumn; and as we wit- 
pessed their delight we had the feeling, Jonas and I, 
that in keeping them so large a part of the year in the 
city we had in a certain way defrauded them. 

‘**Oaly one week more !” sighed Beth, as September 
drew to a close; but that very day Jonas received a 
letter from a well-known publishing house asking him 
to take in hand the translation of ‘*‘ The Life and Letters 
of the Great German Scientist, Professor Karl Von 
Steuklenberg.” It was a work that would occupy him 
some three or four months and bring him in a good 
round sum. 

‘“‘If we were going to be here all winter, I should 
~ not hesitate a moment,” he said as he closed the letter; 

‘‘but they want it to be ready for publication by the 
firstof March, and in the city there are so many inter- 
ruptions.” He took up another letter as he spoke, and 
opened it in a preoccupied way. It proved to be from 
his brother, who, with his wife and mother-in-law, had 
been occupying our house during our absence. 

‘‘ They have all been sick, and he begs that, if possi- 
ble, we will let them keep the house another month, as 
the old lady is not yet well enough to be movad.” 

Jonas is usually very ready to sympathize with his 
friends when trouble overtakes them, but in the pres- 
ent instance his voice showed no regret. 

‘*T only wish they’d take it for the winter,” he said, 
as he passed the letter across the table. . 

‘‘And what would become of us, in that case?” I 
asked, in a startled voice. 

‘* We'd stay here, of course,” answered Jonas, coolly. 

‘But the children, Jonas!” I exclaimed. ‘ Think 
what a set-back it would be to them, having to be out 
of school all winter!” 

‘‘ Not necessarily a set-back, my dear. They have 
done well thus far; why not let Annie continue to 
teach them? It is excellent discipline for her.” 

Annie looked disappointed. It was to have been her 
first winter in society, and she had anticipated it with 
girlish eagerness. But when her father spoke of the 
advantage the proposed arrangement would be to him 
in his work, and hinted at a necessity for retrench- 
ments, she yielded at once, with her usual ‘‘ sweet 
reasonableness ;” and the younger ones were too well 
pleased with the novel prospect of a winter in the 
country to think of raising an objection. For myself, 
I must confess that, though I tried to give my consent 
cheerfully, 1 was somewhat appalled at the outlook, 
for in my youth I had spent several winters in an old 
New England farmhouae, and I well remembered how 
drearily the time went by. Still, in looking back, I 
could see that the dreariness was due to the people 
themselves rather than to the place and season, and I 
mentally resolved to profit by the experience. 

Yt is a tentative undertaking,” said Jonas, ‘and 


very likely we may al! be sick of it before the winter 
is half over; but if we can manage to keep busy, I 
hardly think we shall find the time hanging heavy.” 

Busy! Tom and Ben exchanged one of their tele- 
graphic glances—hadn’t they enough planned to keep 
them busy for the next three months, at least, if only 
the weather held fair ? 

But before a week passed, the weather,’as if to show 
us what was in store for us, took a sudden turn: the 
skies darkened, an easterly wind set in, and day and 
night we could hear the thud of the breakers on the 
Bridgehampton beach. By the third day these pre- 
monitory symptoms had culminated in a raging storm; 
and then came the problem—how shall we make sun- 
shine indoors when the outer world is gray and cheer- 
less ? Fortunately, our Annie is something of a heliostat, 
holding a store of sunshine in reserve for just such 
days; and though she kept the children rigidly to their 
lessons during the appointed study hours, she was as 
ready as the children themselves for any merry-making 
the moment study hours were over. To see her filling 
the r6le of teacher, or sitting at her father’s elbow, 
patiently giving him the benefit of her German in 
translating Professor Karl von Steuklenberg’s prosaic 
letters, one would scarcely have believed that this 
clear-eyed, rpractical-looking young person could enter 
so heartily into the juvenile pastimes of her brothers 
and sisters. To us, who knew how great was the dis- 
appointment she was bearing so bravely, her sunniness 
was a daily wonder; and, thoroughly as we had sym- 
pathized with her, we began to feel that the discipline 
of the winter was in some ways more than compensat- 
ing her for the loss of a season in society. 

One of the conveniences of our farmhouse was a 
spacious attic; here we established a gymnasium, and 
on days when the weather was such as to keep us 
indoors we usually spent an hour or two with the 
bean-bags and dumb-bells, making a sort of family 
frolic of it. We had feared that the place would be 
too cool for comfort, but we found that, with the vigor- 
ous exercise, a fire would have been unendurable. A 
box of tools and a scroll-saw furnished additional 
entertainment for bad weather; a small room, opening 
from the kitchen, that during the summer had been 
used as a laundry, serving for a workshop. 

But the weather had to be at its worst to keep Jonas 
and the boys indoors for more than half a day ata 
time. 

‘*Why be afraid of a dash of rain or a puff of oold 
air?” said Jonas, one morning, when I expressed the 
opinion that the day was not very propitious for a 
tramp. ‘‘If we accustom ourselves to the changes in 
the weather, we shall be less likely to suffer from 
them. It is not to be wondered at that the people who 
breathe the overheated atmosphere of most of our 
dwelling-houses, stores, and offices shiver at the 
thought of facing a respectable breeze; no wonder 
they have sore throats and pneumonia and consump- 
tion. The only wonder is that any of them survive 
the winter. But this house isin no danger of being 
overheated, and I am glad of it.” 

No! though Annie and I had that very morning been 
listing all the doors, it was not likely to be overheated. 
We had not realized, until the November winds began 
to rampage, how many cracks and crevices there were 
in the old house; but no one seemed to suffer any ill 
effects from this free ventilation. Oa the contrary, | 
think we were never more exempt from colds and 
headaches. Still, our exemption in this respect was 
no doubt partly due to our frequent walks; for, 
except when the weather was such as to make walking 
out of the question, Jonas insisted that the girls and I 
were not to be left at home when he and the boys 
started out for a constitutional. Beth, who, on a cold 
day, likes nothing better than to snuggle up to the fire 
with a pleasant book for company, was sometimes 
disposed to object to this arrangement; she could see 
no use in being dragged out, rain or shine; but, if 
there was no alternative, way not ride? 

‘* Because, my dear,” said Jonas, *‘in cold weather, 
asa rule, people ought never to ride when they are 
able to walk. Carriage-riding, at the best, is an indo- 
lent way of taking the air, and in winter one wants not 
only air, but action. 
brisk walk to set the blood in motion.” 

There were days when I, too, was inclined to pro- 
test; the country was 30 uninvViting at this season of 


the year, and it was such a trouble to put on one’s, 


wraps just for a little walk! But, the habit once 


formed, I began to find that without my walk the day 


was sadly incomplete. And I had never imagined 
that a winter landscape could possess so many attrac- 
tions—the marvelous tracery of leafless limbs and 
twigs against the wintry sky, the stormy tournaments 
of the clouds, the tiny patches of green grass laughing 
through the snow. Every day had its surprisal. I 
remember one day in parvicular; there had been a 


‘light shower the night before, followed with a flurry 


of snow, and when we started out, a cold, gray sky 
bent over 3 cold and dismal woild; but just as we 


There is nothing like a good, 


reached the woods the sun burst forth, ani instantly 
all was changed : the trees stood white and glistening, 
every branch and twig covered with feathery foliage, 
while here and there a wild grape-vine hung in snowy 
festoons. And as we came out on the ot:er side of 
the bit of woodland, there lay the blue bay dimpling in 
the sunshine. It was like standing in some cool white 


grotto, looking out on a summer sea. 


And this enjoyment of the beautiful was not the 
only good that I derived from my winter walks; as the 
weeks grew into months, I found, to my surprise, that 
I was freer than I bad been for years from-the attacks 
of my former winter foes—neuralgia and dyspepsia. 

‘IT told you so,” said Jonas, with that assumption of 
superior foresight so natural toa man. ‘‘ There are 
thousands of women throughout the country to-day 
dosing down tonics, and imagining themselves to be 
confirmed invalids, who, if they could be persuaded 
to take an hour’s exercise every morning in the open 
air, woul! soen be able to laugh at the doctors. But 
half of them would think any doctor demented who 
dared to propose such a remedy.” 

‘** Yet, as a rule,” said I, ‘‘city women, I am inclined 
to think, do more walking than women in the country.” 

** And the reason, my dear, is obvious,” said J snas, 
with exasperating urbanity. ‘‘ Broadway and Four- 
teenth Street naturally offer greater attractions to the 
feminine mind than winter woods and fields. Our 
neighbor, Mra. Tompkins, would willingly walk from 
the ferry to Macy’s for the sake of looking in at the 
shop windows, but she would hold up her hands in 
horror if some fine morning you should ask her to go 
with you to the woods. Just try it and see.” 

I was very much afraid that the event would prove 
him a true prophet, but I determined to make the ex- 
periment Usually we took our outing in the early 
part of the day, Jonas being of the opinion that the 
morning rays of the sun possess greater virtue than 
those of the afternoon; but the next morning so much 
time was consumed in deciphering one of Professor 
Von Steuklenberg’s hieroglyphical manuscripts that 
we decided not to start until after dinner. Secretly, I 
was rather thankful to the vld Professor, feeling that 
the delay increased the chance of my success with 
Mrs. Tompkins; and, as tue sun was shining enticingly, 
it was in quite a sanguine mood that Annie and I 
( Jonas having gone on in advance with the youngsters) 
knocked at the farmhouse door. We found Mrs. 
Tompkins and her daughter in a close, overheated 
sitting-room, busily engaged in cutting carpet-rags. 

Walk! There was a look of uudisguised anaze- 
ment on Mrs. Tompkins’s face—a face that would have 
been comely but for the sallu wness of the complexion. 

** Well, now, the truth is,” she bezan, after thanking 
us for the invitation, ‘‘we havesce much to do indoors, 
Ruth and me, that we get about all the walkin’ we 
want. Then, havin’ a houseful o’ boarders al! sum- 
mer, the sewin’ gets so behind that it takes us all win- 
ter to catch up. We’ve been waitin’ six months or 
more for a chance to get at these rags, an’ I told Ruth 
that if we didn’t make a beginnia’ pretty soon the 
dinin’-room ’d have to go bare floor next season; so 
this mornin’ we got a real early start with the work, 
an’ here we be.” 

*‘Oh, let the rags wait, Mrs. Tompkins,” urged 
Annie; ‘‘it is too pleasant to stay indoors to-day.” 

Ruth, a delicate-featured girl with a general air of 
being overworked, looked up wistfully; but Mrs, 
Tompkins’s eyes were fixed on the strip of yellow 
calico that she was cutting. 

‘* That ain’t my way,” said she, with an energetic 
snip of her shears; ‘* when there’s work to do, I doit, 
whether the sun shines or not.” 

‘* Now, Mrs. Tompkins,” said Annie, catching the 
look in Ruth’s eyes, ‘‘if you will let Ruth go with us 
to-day, we'll all come to-morrow afternoon and help 
with the carpet-rags.” 


‘* Why, you’re real clever,” said Mrs. Tompkins, her © 


face brightening. ‘‘ Ruth can go, of course, if she 
likes, but for my part l’d a good deul rather stay in the 
house on a day like this.” 

Ruth, without waiting for further permission, hastily 
tumbled the rags from her lap, and ran to put on her 
wraps. 

‘* How pleasant this is!” she exclaimed, as soon as we 
were in the opea air. ‘‘ It isso tiresome staying in the 
house all day! It makes me dread to have winter 
come.” 

‘* But why stay indoors so closely?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, there’s always something to be done,” Ruth 
answered, in a discouraged voice; ‘‘and mother never 
seems to think it worth while for any one to start out 
just for the sake of walking. It wouldn’t be quite so 
bad if we had more books,” she added, regretfully. 
Annie took a hint from that remark, and the next day, 
when we went to fulfill our promise, she carried with 
her three or four late magazines. HKuth’s eyes widened 
at the sight of them, and the hungry way in which 


she turned the leaves gave Annie another hint. There > 


were five or six farmers’ families within a half-mile’s 
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radius of us, and, knowing that there were but few 
books in the neighborhood, Annie proposed forming a 
reading club. 

‘*Tt’s all nonsense, Nan,” said Bell, ‘‘and it will be 
perfectly stupid for us. They’ll come, of course, if 
they think they are going to have a good time, but 
they won’t care a straw for the reading.” 

‘*Wait and see,” said Annie, as she summed up the 
names of those who were to be invited. At first none 
but the young people were asked, but before three 
meetings had been held it began to be hinted that 
some of the fathers and mothers would like to join 
the club. 

‘‘Let them come, by all means,” said Jonas, who on 
club night was always ready to forego the society of 
Professor Karl Von Steuklenberg and lend himself to 
the entertainment of our guests; ‘‘it will do the young 
folks good to have them here.” As the result of 
this extended invitation the attendance was speedily 
doubled; even Mrs. Tompkins was persuaded to leave 
her carpet-rags for one evening in the week; and 
before the winter was half over ‘‘The Club” had 
become the central interest of the neighborhood. 

‘The chief objection to living on a farm in winter,” 
said Jonas to one of our farmer friends, ‘‘is the lack 
of society, and for that reason every neighborhood 
ought to have something going on to draw the people 
together socially at least once a week.” 

**You’re right there, Mr. Brownin’,” was the an- 
swer; ‘‘it’s the lonesomeness of the winters on the 
farm that sets our boys and girls against farm.life and 
drives so many of ’em away from home. This Club is 
a godsend to us, and I dread to think of its coming to 
an end.” 

**But why let it come to an end, Mr. Sanders ?” 
asked Jonas. 

‘*Wel!, for one thing, when you go away there 
won’t be books enough among us, all told, at least not 
the right sort of books, to keep up the interest.” 

‘*That is easily remedied,” said Jonas. ‘‘Now, 
what I would propose is this, that another winter the 
Ciuh should meet from house to house, and that a 
sufficient sum should be paid by the members to sub- 
scribe for two or three magazines, the family at whose 
house the meeting is held retaining the magazines 
until the next club night, thus giving all an opportu- 
nity to read them. Possibly the membership fee 
would admit of the purchase of a new book now and 
then, and these would form the nucleus of what might 
in time become a circulating library.” 

‘* Yes, that’s a sensible plan,” said our neighbor, 
slowly; ‘‘but what I'd like to see established is an 
old-fashioned lyceum. We used to have ’em when I 
was a boy, and I can count up more’n half a dozen 
prominent public men who did their first speaking in 
the lyceum in the old red schoolhouse.” 

**Oh, there’s nothing like it for bringing out the 
boys,” said Jonas, with enthusiasm. ‘‘I’d like to see 
one established in every neighborhood. I had not 
thought of it before, but I don’t see why we can’t 
combine one with the Reading Club, devoting an even- 
ing once a fortnight to a debate.” 

Mr. Sanders so heartily approved of this proposi- 
tion that at the next meeting it was laid before the 
members. 

‘*Must the girls debate as well as the boys?” asked 
Ruth Tompkins, timidly. 

**Tt is not compulsory, but I haven't the slightest 
doubt that they would be able to hold their own,” said 
Jonas, smiling maliciously. Then up spoke Tom. 

**T move that we have a paper, and all who don’t 
care to speak will have to write something.” 

The family smiled furtively at this, knowing that 
Tom considered declamation his forte; but the motion 
was forthwith seconded and carried. It was astonish- 
ing to see the energy with which the young people 
entered on this ‘‘new departure ;” and it was equally 
astonishing to see what undreamed-of talent was de- 
veloped. Our own girls and boys, though they had 
never manifested any relish for writing compositions, 
took a genuine pride in the club paper, contributing 
to every number, without the slightest urging, a equib, 
a story, or a bit of rhyme, and even venturing occa- 
sionally to try their hand at an essay or a review. 

**It is altogether different from writing composi- 
tions,” said Bell, who had frankly confessed to Annie 
that she found the meetings far from stupid. 

But the club was not their only recreation. With- 
in a few moment’s walk of the house was a smal] 
pond that afforded excellent skating, and often on 
still nights the boys would build a fire on the 
bank, and, pitching a tent near by for the comfort of 
those who iid not care to trust themselves to the 
glassy surface of the pond, hold a sort of skating car- 
nival. Now and then we received and accepted an 
invitation to an apple-paring or a quilting-bee, and 
not infrequently an evening was devoted to popping 
corn and pulling candy. 

**T want the children to feel,” said Jonas, who al- 
ways entered into these sports as heartily as any of 


the younger ones, ‘‘ that life may be just as enjoyable 
in the country as in the city; and I want them to be 
able also to enjoy the simple pleasures of life.” 

‘*T think the country is jolly in winter,” said Ben. 
‘*You can’t have half as much fun in the city coasting 
and skating.” 

‘*But we have missed all the concerts and lectures 
and parties,” said Annie, regretfully. 

‘*But all those things will keep, little woman, and 
be just as good another year,” said Jonas, patting her 
head ; ‘‘ even better perhaps, for, as an old elder, who 
sometimes preached for us when I was a boy, had a 
habit of saying, ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the realization 
more sweeter.’”’ 

**Ohb, I am not complaining,” said Annie, brightly. 
‘*T have really enjoyed the winter; and the time has 
gone so rapidly that it hardly seems possible that to- 
day is the first of March.” 

‘*Well, I think, on the whole,” said Jonas, as he 
numbered the last page of ‘‘ The Life and Letters 
of Professor Karl Von Steuklenberg,” ‘‘we shall all 
have to admit that our winter in the country has been 
no loss to us.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENOES, 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column.) 


The Home Department of your paper some time ago contained 
directions for making an afghan, with Roman stripe. My wife has 
hunted through all her back numbers (now in her possession) without 
success. As she gives away a good portion of her papers, she con- 
cludes that the particular number required has gone in this way. 
Oan you kindly send a copy of the directions by mail, and oblige 

E. W. C. 

In answer to several requests we repeat the directions for 
making a Knitted Roman afghan: Use nice Germantown 
wool, and medium or small! sized bone needles. The stitch 
is plain ‘‘ garter” stitch—that is, plain knitting back and 
forth. One across and back is called a purl. Cast on fifty- 
five stitches, and knit one purl white, one pur! blue, one purl 
pink, one purl blue and yellow, one purl pink, one purl white, 
twelve purls blue, one purl white, one pur! blue, one purl 
pink, one purl blue and yellow, one purl pink, one purl 
white, twelve purls black, one purl white, one purl pink, one 
purl blue and yellow, one purl white, one purl pink, one 
purl blue, ten purls white, one purl blue, one purl white, one 
purl pink, one purl blue and yellow, one purl pink, one purl 
white, sixteen purls pink. 

To knit the blue and yellow purl, join both colors on at 
once. Knit first a blue stitch, then yellow, then blue, and so 
continue across. Returning, begin with the blue, and then 
bring the blue thread forward and knit the yellow stitch, 
bringing then the yellow forward, and carrying the blue back 
to knit the next stitch. The threadsare thus carried across 
on the wrong side. Four patterns, if the needles are not too 
coarse and the knitting not too loose, will be required to 
make the strip long enough, and the four black stripes, only 
forty-two inches wide, must, in length, exactly match the 
Roman stripes. When four black stripes and three Roman 
stripes are completed, join them by crocheting the two 
edges together with black, yellow, and white, two stitches of 
each. Ths colors are light pink, light blue, yellow, white, 
and black. The quantity of wool required varies so much 
with the good or poor weight of the ekeins, the coarseness 
of the needles, and the looseness of the knitting, that it is 
difficult to assert how much to get. Two skeins yellow, 
fourteen skeins black, two of white, three of blue, and three 
and a half of pink, are probably what would be used, 

For the fringe, the worsted is cut into lengths varying from 
eight to twelve inches, according to the depth you desire your 
fringe to be; four strands of this length are doubled in the 
middle, drawn through the edge of the afghan, and the ends of 
the worsted drawn through the loops thus made; put these 
bunches in at intervals to make the fringe look well, and 
an additional ornament may be given to it by taking half of 
one bunch and half of the next to itand knotting them to- 
gether, thus making a sort of network. On the Roman 
stripes put the colors pink, white, and blue alternately ; where 
the stripes are joined together, black and yellow ; and on the 
black stripes, according to taste, either plain black or three 
strands of black with one of yellow—that is, if the afghan 
be joined by black, yellow, and white. 


I remove to another town; a lady calls on me; I return the cal), 
and after that am invited to tea. DoI now owe another call—a 
** party call ’’? An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

There is a general rule among well-bred people in a large 
city that every invitation is to be acknowledged by acall in 
person or by a card. In a village or small town, where there 
is little need for all the forms and ceremonies which are 
indispensable for a safeguard in larger places, such rules 
are often dispensed with, and no strict recordis kept of social 
debts. If not in reality, there is anearer approach in out- 
ward semblance to the simple courtesies of a truly neighborly 
spirit. In such places a tea visit is returned before many 
weeks by an invitation to a similar entertainment. Whether 
your surroundings require the mere formal or the pleasanter 
informal courtesy we cannot tell. If you think it would be 
considered by your hostess a little neglect if you failed to 
call, then do it: if you are not sure of the customs of your 
new abode, it is better to err on the side of an extra atten- 
tion than to fail to show a proper respect. 


** So far as we habituate ourselves to courtesy and good 
breeding because we shall stand better with the world if we 
are civil thanif we are rude, we are cultivating a merely 
external habit, which we shall be likely to throw off as often 
as we think it safe to go without it, as we shquid an uncom- 


fortably fitting garment, and our manners do not belong to 
our characters any more than our clothing belongs to our 
persons. This is the transient side of manners. If, on the 
contrary, we are civil frem an inward conviction that civil- 
ity is one of the forms cf love to our neighbor, and because 
we believe that in being civil we are performing a duty that 
our neighbor has a right to claim from us, and because civil- 
ity is a trait we love for its own inherent beauty, our man- 
ners then belong to the substance of our character ; they are 
not its garment ; and this is the permanent side of manners. 
Such manners we carry with us into that life of perpetual 
advance that stretches forward into eternity.” 
SEMSIBLE ETIQUETTE. 


I have knit knee-caps, ‘‘by the dim light of nature,” as 
thus: 3 
Use common white yarn as for a stocking, and make the 
size right for the leg above the knee. Seam two and two, 
as fora stocking-top, three or four inches, then knit plain 
till you come below the bend of the knee, then narrow on 
each side of the seam, asin the calf of a stocking, say ten 
stitches. Seam the lower end like the top, and it will cling 
and keep its place. The yarn should be firm, strong, and 
elastic; the quality must vary with the needs and delicacy 
of the wearer. The whole might be seamed if more pressure 
is needed, or the middle part might be done in ribs of feur 
stitches, which makes it less elastic. A FRIEND. 


Our Young Folks. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


By Ropman Cuuron. 


se OUR times twenty-five are a hundred,” said 
Nannie, in great glee. ‘‘Mamma, it will just 
make it!” 

‘* Just make what, my dear?” asked Mrs. 
looking up from her accounts. 

**Why, my dollar, mamma, that I have to spend 
for the hospital; it will get them all a Christmas let- 
ter, with a pretty card in it.” 

‘* And who, pray, is to write the Christmas letter ?” 
continued mamma; ‘‘and what is it to be about ?” 
‘*Nobody writes them,” replied Nannie, 

seriously ; ‘‘they grow already printed.” 

** Daughter !” exclaimed Mrs. Brewster, reprovingly, 
‘* [thought you had promised me to be more careful in 
your statements. Now tell me correctly, if you can, 
what you really mean by Christmas letters.” 

A rosy flush spread itself over the little girl’s face as 
she replied: ‘‘I really will try, mamma, and it is all 
so beautiful that I want you to know about it. Miss 
Curtis told us this morning, at recess, when she heard 
us all talking about Christmas, and counting how many 
weeks off it was, that it would make us ever so much 
happier to save some of the money we had to spend on 
presents for the poor and sick; and she said that peo, 
ple in hospitals loved dearly to get Christmas letters, 
printed large so that they could read them easily, and 
put into a pretty envelope with a Christmas card. 
Miss Curtis knows the lady that people write to about 
it—the Central Secretary, she calls her—and she asked 
us to tell everybody at home that she would explain 
it to them. May 1 spend my dollar, mamma, in 
Christmas letters? And will you go and see Miss 
Curtis about it?” 

Mrs. Brewster said ‘‘ Yes’’ to the first question ; 
and in reply to the second, she put on her bonnet and 
went over to theteacher’s house. She was a busy lady, 
constantly doing some good work, and always ready 
to engage in a new one; and, never having heard of 
the Christmas letters, she felt interested to know what 
they were like. 

Bright little Miss Curtis was equally interested in 
explaining the matter; and as she had piles of the 
letters on hand for distribution, this was soan done. 

‘‘T am Secretary for the county,” she said, ‘‘and 
have undertaken to supply all the public institutions in 
it; but I shall be glad of any help, and I particularly 
wish the school-children to take part in it. The let- 
ters cost so little—only from three to five cents, with 
card and all complete—and they are printed very 
clearly, and inclosed in an envelope bearing the ad- 
dress: ‘A Christmas Letter for You.’ ‘Peace On Earth’ 
is the postmark, and the accompanying cards are 
bright and pretty. They are distributed in hospitals, 
prisons, homes, orphan asylums, and other public 
institutions ; and there is a variety of them, suited to 
different ages and conditions. The children enjoy 
them as much as the grown people do; and it seems 
to me a beautiful thing to have a special work to do for 
the Master at the time when we celebrate his coming 
to us as a little child.” 

“It is, indeed, a beautiful charity,” replied Mrs. 
Brewster, ‘‘and you may count on my help to any ex- | 
tent that is needed. Nannie is completely carried 
away with the idea. But how was the work begun, 
and when? I never heard of it before.” : 

‘‘It was begun in Brighton, Eagland, about thirteen 
years ago, and known as the Hospital Pillow Mission, 
because the letters were laid on the patients’ pillows 
after they were asleep on Christmas Eve, that their 
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eyes might rest upon them the first thing in the morn. 
ng. And blessed messages they have proved to 
countless sick and discouraged ones. The good ac.- 
complished through this simple agency is astonishing ; 
and aclergyman said that he would like to sow them 


_broadcast over the land. You see how loving and 


personal the letters are—like tracts written for each 
individual reader—and how directly they all point to 
the ‘Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins of the 
world.’” 

‘* We wil! supply letters to the hospital here, Nannie 
and I,” said Mrs. Brewster ; ‘‘and each of the servants 
at home must have a letter, and the milkman, and 
postman, and butcher, if we can find any suitable for 

them.” | 

Mies Curtis was very glad of such ready help; and 
the proper letters for all were soon selected from the 
pile of specimens. Then the publisher,’ who imports 
the letters from England, was written to, and a check 
sent with the order. 

How delighted Nannie was when that wonderful 
parcel came! And what a busy little bee she turned 
into in sorting and folding the Jetters. She was so 
taken up with the hospital children that she had 
scarcely time to think of what she wanted herself for 
Christmas ; and it was delightful, she gaid, to think 
that her dollar, such a little sum, would buy a letter 
for each one. | 

Directly after breakfast, on Christmas morning, with 
a good two hours yet before church time, Mrs. Brews- 
ter and Nannie started for the hospital with the letters 
und a basket of oranges. A letter and an orange were 
left on each bed; and oh! how the sick, care-worn 
faces brightened at sight of the words, in large, printed 
letters: A CuristMas LeTTER FoR You. There was 
not a patient who didn’t care more for the letter than 
for the orange; and many would scarcely believe that 
any one would take the trouble to write to them. 

When all had been distributed, Nannie, flushed likea 
rose, and so happy that she almost walked on air, went 
back with her mother to the children’s ward, where 
she was always a most welcome visitor, to enjoy their 
pleased surprise over their letters and cards. 

Presently she exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, mamma! please tell 
them about the little girl in the English hospital.” 

So many pairs of eyes were turned wistfully on Mrs. 
Brewster that she began the story at once: 

‘*A little girl in an infirmary in Berkshire was so 
delighted with the pictured letter and card, ‘all for 
herself,’ that she thought about it continually, and 
wondered who could have cared enough for her to re- 
member her at Christmas. At last she felt that she 
had guessed the right person. Every one knew that 
the Queen loved children, and the little girl was 
sure that the Queen had sent her the letter, for no 
one else would have been so good. She was very 
grateful; and presently came the thought that she 
ought to write the Queen a letter of thanks. She be- 
gan, ‘Dear Lady Queen,’ and went on to say that 
such a lovely letter could have come from no one else, 
and that it was so kind of her to think of a poor little 
sick child.’ The little maiden finished her letter by 
saying: ‘ Please accept the inclosed card, with my best 
wishes that you may have a happy New Year.’” 

‘* And did the Queen get the letter ?” asked the chil- 
dren, eagerly. 

‘* No,” was the reply ; ‘‘one of the ladies who dis- 
tributed the letters found it; and she thought, says the 
beautiful story, that the little one might have looked 
even higher than the Queen. ‘Iam pocr and needy, 
but the Lord thinketh upon me.’ It is He who sends 
the Christmas letters; by putting it into the hearts of 
his servants to do the work.” 

Every one seemed to be remembered that Christmas; 
and the lovely letters repeated their message of peace 
and good will over and over again. They found their 
way into wretched homes, and smoothed out the tan- 
gies of sin; they lightened dreary sick beds with the 
smile of God; and they whispered to little orphan 
children of their Father in heaven. And this is the 
beautiful motto of the Christmas Letter Mission : 

So THE Posts WENT WITH THE LETTERS FROM THE 
Kina, 


— 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DES 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
HIS afternoon I made a call that made me both 
sorry and giad. On the whole, the gladness was 
greater thanthesadness. It is almost always so when 
I go to a hospital, and it was a hospital I saw this 
afternoon. Nota very large one, for the good people 


who are managing it do not have very much money, 
and they cannot yet have many patients. It is not 
called a hospital, but is a Home for Incurables. That 
sounds sad, does it not? What wouldit be to you if 
the doctor should tell you some day that never in this 
world could you be well—never go out of doors again, 


},James Pott, Astor Place, New York, 
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except to be carried ; never be able to care for yourself? 
And what if, in addition to this, you should be told 
you had no money with which to pay any one for taking 
care of you—no food, no clothing, no shelter even? 
Would not you be very thankful that you live in a 
Christian country, where it is the glory of the strong 
to care for the weak, for the well to tend the sick, and 
the rich to help the poor? And if God has not placed 
you among the helpless ones, then you shvould be 
among the helpful ones; and, now that you are busy 
with your Christmas gifts, and are pleasing yourselves 
in making pretty things for your friends, do not forget 
to do something for those who are not able to ‘‘ rec- 
ompense you.” Do you remember what our Saviour 
said to those who do good to those who cannot make 
any return ? 

At this hospital, of which I speak, they are in need 
of very simple things for comfort, and very ordinary 
household furniture. Common wooden chairs, rockers 
with cane or wicker seats and backs, and air pillows, 
are among the things needed, and greatly needed. 
Any one of these can be purchased for from one to 
five dollars, aud it seems strange that, a few blocks from 
where are shops full of ladies buying rich fabrics 
for their adornment, God’s suffering children can be 
needing a common wooden chair to sit on, or an air- 
pillow to ease an always-aching back. I have some 
bright scrap-books to carry to them to-day, which have 
come from my young people. I am glad to be the 
bearer of them. 


Tin Cup, November 14, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I do not write to have my letter printed. I do wish, however, to 
have my name on your list next year. Yoo will remember me 
by my dog Budge, who wrote to you. I left him in Michigan, and 
hear from him often. We have been here over a year; like it very 
much, Tin Cup is situated in the mountains one hundred and sixty 
miles from Denver; altitude ten thousand feet, The climate 
issimp!y perfect. Oar chief amusem nt is horseback riding; we 
ride ten, twenty, and thirty miles atatime. We thought five miles a 
long ride at first, but the air is so bracing that we are much stronger 
now. Our horses climb the mountains bravely; a‘ tender foot” 
wonld be frightened to see what steep places we go down. The 
acenery ia grand beyond description. We have a great many good 
mines here. The smelter is working, and a stamp mill is partly 
completed. We expect a **boom ” In the epring, and hope fora 
railroad soon, ‘There is plenty of work for any wishing to come 


West. We have very little snow, but on the mountains there are | 


several feet. The range ie very hard to cross in winter, out we have 
the mail in every dey. We are on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, thirteen miles from the railroad. In the early epring 
the wild flowers peep out from under the snow. In June the sides 
of tne mountains are literally covered with them. I have picked 
sixty varieties in a ride of three miles. The daisies are all sizes and 
all colors, even terra cotta. Acres of strawberries and raspberries 
grow near us. Nothing else grows here. We buy potatoes, vegeta- 
bier, and fruits by the pound; everything is very expensive. There 
are abont three handred persons in the camp. We try to keepupa 
Sunday echool; find it very discouraging; about twenty attend. 
Mr. Ward, called ** Jack,”’ preaches for us sometimes; he is a re- 
formed drunkard. I play Gospel Hymns for an hour every Saturday 
night; last week fifty came to sing. We play games after sixging. 
Next time we epell down, choosing sides. If we do not plan some- 
thing for tneir amusement they soon stop coming, The miners are 
very generous ; we can always have money for any purpose by taking 


up a collection. Conld yoa think of anything for amusement ?_ 


They think of nothing bat dancing. The houses nere are all log, 
but many are so pleasant within that one forgets abont the rough 
logs. I could write till yon were tired of reading of our trips and 
rides; and we camp out in Sammer; but wili not trouble yon longer. 
Lovingly yours, LILLIB. 


This is a letter worth having. It almost makes it 
seem as if I had visited the camp myself. I am glad, 


Lillie, that you are interested to help the people to a 


sensible good time. A well man or woman or child 
will need, and will wish, some recreation, and unless 
good entertainment is found for them the bad will be 
sure to attract them. Cannot some of the cousins help 
you by sending you music or books or games which 
they have done with? 
November, 1883. 

Dear Aunt Patiencet 

I hope you will put a red line ander my name, I am not well 
to-day, I have a sore throat, I asked mamma to write this for me. 
{ was ten years old last July. 

We are having an addition put on our schoolhouse. [like geeg- 
raphy best of ail my studies. I like to find the answers on the maps. 
I like ** The Bodley Grandchildren’’ very much. My brother has 
**The Bodieys on Wheels.”’ My auntie gave mea very nice book ; 
it is *‘ Living Pages from Many Ages,’ and is illastrated. It tells 
about ** Bishop Hatt,” **Jobn Bunyan,” The Burghersof Calais,” 
**Peter Paul Rubens,’ ‘“‘John Maynard the P lot,” and a great 
many other people. Have youthe books? [I am learning to ride 
horseback. My brother Freddie eaye, ‘* Tell ber I send my love, and 
ask her to be my aunt too.” He is five yearsold. Good-by. 

Yoar loving nephew, GEORGE. 


Please thank your brother for his letter. I am 
afraid the printer would not make it look as well as 
he did, so I will keep it myself, and not printit. Your 
books are very nice ones. My love to Freddie. 


Quincy, Ill., November 26, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
My papa has taken The Christian Union for a long time, and I like 


to hear my mamma read the letters to you that are printed in it. I | 


am just six years o!d, and cannot write very much yet,so my 
mamma is writing this for me. I want to be one of your little 
nieces. My name is Helen, but almost every one calls me Hollie. 
I have three sisters and one brother ; they are all older than I am, 
except Edith; she is three yearsold. I havea grandma, too, who 


lives with us, and she teaches me to sew. I don’t go to school, but | 


mamma teaches me athome. My papa often goes hunting, and we 
bave three hunting dogs, Jack is brown and white, Bob is curly and 
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is all brown, and Major is all black. I have ever so many dolls, but 
the best one is a wax doll that grandma gave me. I don’t play with 
that very much, because I want to keep it all my life. My sister 
Edith is a funny little girl We play together all day, and bave one 
room that is all our own to playin. It isa big room nop-stairs, with 
four windows in it. Mamma says I must not make this letter too 
long. If you have room [ shou'd like to have this letter printed, 
and that will surprise my papa and grandma. 
I send my love. Your little niece, HELEN. 


Ah! whata beautiful home God has given you. Are 
you going to thank him by your life? Ask mamma 
what that means, will you? I hope to hear again from 
you about all your family of dolls. Give the dogs three 
pats apiece for me, please. 


DavVENPORT, Iowa, December 2, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


We are two little sisters, and we want an Eastern aunty very 


| much, so we have concluded to adopt you, if you are willing. 


Christmas is ‘most here, and we have had no snow yet; but we 
anxiously hope snow will fall before Santa Olane comes. We have 
each lovely times winters aliding down bill; old and emall coast by 
moonlight, and we have jolly times We both gotoschool. I don’t 
like to go, but my sister does very much. 

I (Margaret) am eleven, and sister is seven. We both send love. 

Good-by, from MARGARET AND Daisy. 


Are there five sisters of you? What fine times you 
must have! 
CoBNWALL, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We have taken The Christian Union for years, though thia is the 
first time I have written to yon. We enjoy reading it very mach, 
and amma thought the week Aunt Patience took a vacation the 
paper seemed lonesome without the Writing-Desk. I am eleven 
years old, and I think you know wholam. I attend private school, 
and like my teacher very mucb, and prefer the study of ancient his- 
tory to others. I study Sewell’s History of Rome. I love to read of 
the gods and heroes of those days. How Titus Manlius, a young 
man, went out to fight a giant, one of the Ganis. He dressed him- 
self in plain armor, and went out to meet him. The Gaul struck a 
blow at him, but he escaped it, and, slipping tm under his shield, 
stabbed him in two p'ares; he fell to the ground ; Manlius cut off his 
head, and took a golden collar off his neck, and afterwards wore it. 
Woecan scarcely read this without thinking of David and Goliath. 
At firat the stories seem the same, but there is a great difference, 
which can always be discovered of the sincere worshipers of God. 
Titus Manlius went out to fight for honor, and was rewarded bya 
golden crown. When David went against Goliath his hopes were 
God. I composed a little poem this morning : 

Santa Claus, Santa Claus, do come quick, 
And bring the snow with you fast and thick. 
With your reindeers flying in the air, 

Do come quick, don’t stay up there. 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, don't fly away, 
Come down to me this very day. 

You are so very far up in the air, 

All I can see is your pretty reindeer. 


But now it ia bedtime, and I must be going, 
But look out the window, and see how it’s snowing. 


Good night, dearest Santa Claus ! 
Oome with your toys 


For good little girls and good little boys, 
MOLLIB. 


Yea! I think I do know you, and I think you havea 
great many blessings which few girls have. If you do 
not use your opportunities well, you will be very 
much to blame. You know that unto whosoever 
much is given, of him shall be much required. Your 
story of Titus is very interesting, and you make a very 
good distinction between the old pagan heroes and 


godly men. 
Affectionately, AunT PaTIENog. 
CHARITY’S REPORT. 

Previously acknowledged . $655 55 
Margie P. Frary, . ‘ 10 
Harry W. Durkee, . ‘ ‘ 25 
Beasie Hill, . . . 5 00 
Eddie N. . . . . . . 10 

PUZZLES. 
CHARADE. 


My first is greater than my whole ; 
Thongh ’tis an axiom old, 
** The whole is greater than a part "— 
As we've been often told. 


Without my eecond, my first 
_ A useless thing would be ; 
My first, my second, and my whole 
Came forth from a tree. 
Bos aND DoRoTHY. 
ENIGMA, 
Twenty-four letters. 
24, 22, 56, 20, one of the United States. 
20, 13, 21, 16, 22, 11, a city in the United States. 
1, 6, 23, 12, a continent. 
14, 15, 10, 14, 3, one of the United States. 
8, 21, 6, 23, 12, a continent. 
, 5, 5. 20, 23, 1, 22. 23, 4, 13, one of the United States. 
1, 8, 21, 21, 12, 5, 3, 24, 5, a sea. A. D. 


WORD SQUARE. 
1, Acity. 2. A poet. 3. A measure. 4. A garden. A. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOVEMBER 23. 


Pi.—Never trouble troubie till ‘rouble troubles you, 
Square Word.— A 
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Sunday Afternoor. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 7 


Consider what l say; and the Lerd give thee understanding in ali 
things.—2 Tim. 7. 
THIRD WEEK IN DECEMBER. 


Che Poor. 

First Day of vie Week —The poor shall never cease out of 
the land: therefore I command thee, saying, Thou shalt open 
thy hand wide. unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy 
needy, in thy land.—Deut. xv., 11. 

Second Day —Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water only ip the name ef 
@ disciple, verily I say unto you, be shall in no wise lose his 
reward.— Matt, x., 42. 

Third Day —Give to him that asketh thee, and from bim 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.—Matt. v., 42. 

Fourth Day. —He that shows favor to the poor man makes 
a borrower of Jehovah; and his transaction pays him.— 
Prov. xix..17, Miller's Translation, 

Fifth Day.—Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me —Matt. xxv., 40, Revised Version. 

Sixth Day —He that giveth, let him do it with liberality.— 
Rom. xii., 8, Revised Version. 

Seventh Day.—Ye ought to help the weak, and to remem- 
ber the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself said, It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts xx., 35, Revised” 
Version. 


The truth that the precepts of the Bible are not rules 
or statutes, to be interpreted literally, and applied 
rigorously to our own times, regardless of change 
of circumstances and civilization, is strikingly illus- 
trated by a study of its precepts respecting the poor. 
We can as little comply with Christ’s prescription, 
‘‘Give to him that asketh of thee,” as we can adopt 
the old Levitical law as our State provision for the 
poor, and, in lieu of retreats and poorhouses, re- 
establish their legal right to glean in the wheat-fields 
of their prosperous neighbors. It is very rarely wise 
to give money; not often wise to give food; and not 
always wise to give even advice or sympathy. When 
Christ lived, the government was a foreign one, whose 
only aim was to get as much, year by year, in taxes, 
out of an oppressed and plundered people, as po:sible. 
Industry was ill and irregularly paid. Poverty was the 
common lotof the common people throughout the whole 
ofthe Romau Empire, The people to whom Christ gave 
his instructions had no power whatever to change the 
Jegisiation or the industrial lifeof the country. All that 
the opulent could do was to relieve a little immediate 
suffering by immediate gift. All this is now completely 
changed; and he best carries out the spirit of Christ’s 
instructions who does not comply with the letter. 

The poor we have always with us. Whatin our own 
time can the prosperous and the thrifty do for the un. 
prosperous and the poor? We can deserve the divine 
benediction, ‘‘ Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.” We cau, by personal effort, learn something of 
the condition, character, and wants of the most needy 
and the most deserving, the unknown poor, who 
battle with their poverty in hiding. Wecan do some- 
thing to provide work for those who lack the ‘“ faculty” 
to fini or make work for themselves. We can be sure 
that the poor who work for us are always promptly 
paid and fairly paid, neither too little, which produces 
suffering, nor too much, which begets discontent. We 
can use our social! influence and our political power— 
be it much or little—to promo’e better industrial edu- 
cation, better police regulations, better sanitary con- 
ditions, among the poor. In a word, we can help the 
poor to help themselves, remembering that we need 
not have the money of a Peabody to have his spirit, 
and that to make one home cleaner, healthier, cheerier, 
is as truly a Christian work as to build a block of 
model lodging-houses. 


THE DEATH OF SAUL AND JONATHAN.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

“Every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
andenticed. Then when tust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; 
and #in, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” —James i., 14, 15, 

NHE story of S:ul’s life would make admirable ma- 
terial fora dramatic tragedy. It has been cast 

into that form by an American author, in a volume of 
poetry, not, however, very widely known. All the ele- 
ments of life, the dramatic incidents, the contrast of 
characters, are furnished in this singular, pathetic, and 
tragic story. Duvid, the shepherd boy, the poet, the 
musician, the courtier, the warrior, the king’s son-in- 
law, the outlaw; Michal, the king’s daughter, hazard- 
ing her own life in protecting her husbaad from the 
murderous emissaries of her father; Jonathan, the 
king’s son, loving the outlawed David with a love sur- 
passing that of woman; Samuel, the stern prophet of 


i International Sunday-school Lesson for December 23, 1883,— 
1 Sam, 1-13, 


righteousness and law and obedience; and, chiefest 
of all in dramatic interest, Saul, hiding among the 
stuff from the acclamations of the multitude when the 
lot designates him as the future king of Israel, coming 
forth to his coronation with reluctance, bravely ac- 
cepting the responsibilities of his position, sum- 
moning Israel to successful battle against their op- 
pressors, growing elate and self-confident with victory, 
assuming position of priest and prophet, disregarding 
the voice of Samuel and turning a campaign of justice 
into one of plunder, skulking in his tent when Goliath 
challenges the army under bis command; angry with 
himself, with David, with God, with everything and 
every one, because the duty he had shirked had been 


taken up, and the honors he might have won had been 


earned by the shepherd boy; giving himself up to 
jealousy, growing morose and murderous, first in pur- 
pose, then in deed ; slaying the priests of God because 
they had given aid to his own hated son-in-law; pur- 
suing him from cave to cave, being now taken full pos- 
session of by the one absorbing desire to be rid of the 
youthful and unintentioned rival who has done him no 
wrong. The scenes of the drama sh ft, too, as the 
scenes of such a drama should, from the peaceful 
shepherd-life of the herdsman to the camp; from 
camp to court; from court to the limestone caves of 
Southern Palestine. The drama draws toward its close 
—Saul is about to meet the ancient enemies of Israel on 
the battle-field. Samuel is dead; Saul can get no 
counsel from him. David has been driven from court 
and camp ; and with David some four hundred men of 
war, all needed in such atime as this. The selfish ex- 
actions of the king have madea discontented kingdom. 
The morbid jeslousy of the king has destroyed his own 
courage. He has no heart for the battle. He can get 
no word from the Lord by priest or prophet, by dream 
or vision. He goes downtoan old witch, in hiding at 
Enodor. She easily sees through his thin incognito; 
easily forcasts the tragic fate of to-morrow, fate por- 
tended by a discontented army led by a discouraged 
and helpless king ; calls up Samuel, describes the proph- 
et’s form and figure, and foretells the fate which it took 
no prophet’s eye and no witch’s vision to foretell. 
Greater change in character neither history nor drama 
affords than that in Saul in the forty years that have 
intervened since he sought his father’s asses and 
found acrown. What the evil seed of ambition can 
grow into Shakespeare has shown us, showing its 
growth from the seed dropped into Macbeth’s heart by 
the witches on the heath. What jealousy can grow into 
he has shown us, showing its growth from the seed 
dropped into the noble Moor’s heart by the implacable 
Iago. What poisonous forms of ambition, jealousy, 
and hate self can grow into the drama of King Saul 
shows, sketched in the simple and undramatic parra- 
tive of sacred history. Tne end has come. King 
Saul goes forth te meet his doom with a filful bravery 
that recalls the despairing courage of the murderous 
Macbeth; but a bravery thatis only fitful, for it fails 
bim at the last; he has no courage to escape capture 
by suicide, and no courage to accept and endure it, and 
nerves himself to a self-inflicted death so like that of 
the Roman Nero that one might almost imagine that 
the pagan emperor had read and remembered the 
story of the Hebrew king. When the curtain falls, 
it falls on a deserted battle-field, with the birds of 
prey wheeling in circles above the dead and dying, 
with plunderers stripping them of their arms and orna- 
ments, with moaning horses and broken chariots, and 
in one ghastly group the corpses of the king and his 
three sons. 

This tragic story and its tragic ending may be best 
left, I think, to bear its own moral, uninterpreted ex- 
cept by the moral which S:. James has written, as it 
were, as a motto for it, and by the parallels which 
secular history and the noblest dramas afford. The 
death of King Richard IIL, haunted on the eve of hattle 
by the ghosts of his murdered victims ; Brutus, aveng- 
ing his own murderous thrust into Cz3ar’s heart by 
falling, Saul-like, on bis own sword; Macbeth, failing 
on the field of battle before the avenging sword of 
Macduff ; Othello, slain by the same hand that, inspired 
by bateful jealousy, has slain his young, fair wife—are 
not illustrations of poetic justice merely. History par- 
ailels them. Shakespeare has invented no tragic 
penalty of sin more dreadful than some history has 
narrated. Alexander the Great gathers his companions 
about him ina drinking bout. The night is spent io 
drinking and carousing. When the time for separa- 
tion arrives some one proposes that they begin a new 
banquet. Alexander, half-drunk, adopts the proposal ; 
begins anew ; pledges each of the company irdividu- 
ally; pledges them all; calls for the cup of Hercules 
and drains it at a draught; repeats the drunken 
feat; falls to the floor exhausted with his orgy, 
and is borne away to die. Cwsar is sur- 
rounded by conspirators in the senate chamber. 
A trusted friend has induced him to shake off the 
strange oppression that would have kepthim away. The 
conspirators are all men that favor should have made 


God is just. 


friends, but that perfidious uatures made enemies. He 
dies wrapping the folds of his gown about him, pierced 
by half a score of daggers. Nero is startled in the 
inidst of his bacchanalian orgies with the cry that an 
army is marching from Spain to relieve Rome of his 
presence; calls for a cup of poison, but does not 
drink it; calls for a dagger, feels its sharp edge, but 
dares not plunge it into his heart; flees to the edge of 
the Tiber, but dares not leap in; and finally, in a delir- 
ium of terror and remorse, flings himself against the 
sword in the hands of a freedman, and so escapes‘being 
scourged to death. Charles IX., who gave the fatal 
order for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, dies racked 
by remorse at the age of twenty-four, crying for par- 
don! pardon! William the Conqueror on his dying 
bed cries to monk and church and God for forgiveness, 
and vainly seeks to buy peace by giving money to the 
church ; no sooner is he dead than his body is robbed 
and plundered and left despoiled, to lie for hours un- 
attended, rolled off from the bed of state upon the. 
ground. Such scenes from history as these are sufti- 
cient to show that what we call poetical justice is not 
wholly poetical; that the tragedies of Shakespeare 
have their counterparts in real life ; and that, although 
all accounts with the living are not settled at death, 
there is enough hint at settlement to make theboldest 
tremble in his wickedness at the remembrance that 
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THE DEATH OF SAUL AND JONATHAN.—1 Sam. 
xxxI., 1-13. 
By Emity Huntincron MILuer. 


HE story of David and his friend Jonathan did 

not end as they had planned it. No doubt they 
had many times talked over the pleasant things they 
would do when they could once more live together 
like two brothers, helping each other, and each one 
doing his part to make the people good and happy. 
When Jonathan stole away into the woods to see 
David, he said, ‘‘ Fear not, for the hand of Saul, my 
father, shall not find thee; and thou shalt have the 
kingdom, and I shall be next to thee ” 

The hand of Sau! did not find David; but Saul’s 
enemies found hin. While he was thinking only of 
killing David for fear he would take the kingdom 
from him, his old enemies, the Philistines, were get- 
ting stronger and bolder, and at last they came up 
against him with such a great host that Saul was 
afraid, and his heart trembled. He had not served the 
Lord when he was prosperous, but had continually 
disobeyed him, and now he had no one to go to in his 
trouble, and no strong arm to help him overcome his 
enemies. The people of Israel were afraid also, and 
when the Philistines came against them they fied be- © 
fore them, and thousands of them were killed. Saul 
and his three sons were with the army, and when the 
Pailistines came rushing after them all three of the 
sons were killed; David’s friend Jonathan, and his 
two brothers. Saul himself was wounded by the 
arrows that were shot at him, and when he saw that 
his sons were dead he had no wish to live. He was 
afraid that the Pailistines would take him a prisoner, 
and perhaps treat him cruelly, so he took his own 
sword and killed himself. The people no Jonger had 
any leader or any king to protect them. Men came 
running from the army td all the towns and cities, say- 
ing, ‘*Saul and his sons are dead, and the men of 
Israel are flying before the Philistines.” The people 
in the cities along the valley near the battle-field 
gathered up what they could and fled away to the 
mountains, and the Philistines came and took posses- 
sion of their houses. The next day, when the Pbilis- 
tines went out to the place where the battle had 
been, they found Saul and his three sons all lying 
dead together, and they were greatly rejoiced. They 
sent the news over all the land, and wrote it upon 
tablets to set up in their idol temples. They put 
Saul’s armor in the temple of one of their idols, and 
they fastened all the bodies to the wall cf one of their 
cities, 80 that every one might see them. But while 
they were rejoicing, there was one city where there 
was great sorrow. This was thecity of Jabesh-Gilead, 
whose people Saul had saved from cruel enemies when 
he first became king. They went in the night and took 
away the bodies, and burned them, and buried the 
bones, so that the Philistines never could find them, 
and then they mourned and fasted seven days. It was 
& dangerous things to do, but it was the only way they 
could show their love and gratitude. 

Some people thought David would be very glad to 
know that his enemy was dead, so they hastened to 
send him word; but he was full of sorrow. He mourned 
and wept and fasted ‘‘for Saul, and for Jonathan, and 
for the people of the Lord, and for the house of Israel ; 
because they were fallen by the sword.” He said, ‘‘I 


am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan; very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful.” He sent words of praise and thanks to 
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the men of Jabesh-Gilead for their kindness in bury- 
ing Saul, and told them that the Lord would reward 
them for it by showing kindness to them. 

David forgot all the wrong that Saul had done, and 
only remembered the good. Long before, he had said, 
‘*The Lord judge between me and thee,” and now his 
heart ached for the trouble that had come upon his 
enemy, as well as for his friend and brother. The 
Bible says, ‘‘ Rej>ice not when thine enemy falleth, and 
let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth ; lest 
the Lord see it, and it displease him.” David taught 
the same beautiful lesson of forgiveness to his son 
Solomon, and afterward Solomon wrote, almost in the 
very words of Christ, ‘‘If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give him water 
to drink.” 

We shall hear more of David by and by, when he 
came to be king over Israel ; and though he sometimes 
did wrong, just as we do, he was called a man after 
God’s own heart, because he was loving, obedient, and 
ready always to confess and forsake his sins and ask 
forgiveness for them, 


DOUBT AND ITS CURE. 


By ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 


N this andevery age we sure flooded with treatises and 
homilies on faith and against unbelief. Some of 
them are calculated to help men in certain conditions 
of thought, but the majprity are labored and unsym- 
pathetic, and very much beside the mark, and the 
doubter or questioner rises from them as hungry and 
unsatisfied as when he began. I have no new theory 
to offer for the easy solution of all life’s perplexing 
questions. Many of them are dark and dreadful, and 
cannot be solved or snswered. Way evil exists at all ; 
why the good are affiicted, and unscrupulous and evil 
men free from trouble ; why, if God really desires the 
welfare of all his children, so many are left ia degrada- 
tion. or are beset with temptations too strong for them ; 
why men hungry for truth, and willing to be taught, 
are left in error; and why the universal church, whose 
better members, at least, long for the unbroken unity 
of the faith, is still rent by divisions and torn asunder 
by fierce conflicts—who can tell? Such questions are 
as old as Abrabam’s time ; nay, as old as thought itself. 
And these problems are not all. Many minds keep 
asking, and will not stop, the most rearching ques- 
tions concerning the personality of God, the nature 
and extent of revelation, the future and its conditions. 
They do not feel that these things are perfectly clear, 
by any means. Perhaps many clergymen and older 
men do not realize how many young men of active 
minds and tender consciences are in trouble to-day— 
some of them, indeed, in the cepths of despondency 
and gloom—over these perplexing questions. 

There are three ways of treating persons whose 
thinking has brought them into great unrest, or has 
caused them to settle down, as is not uncommonly the 
case, into a cynical distrust of all opinions and beliefs, 
and a refusal either to affirm or deny in maiters that 
are supposed to belong to their highest welfare. The 
first of these ways is to act as if it were a capital crime 
to think, and to utter dreadful warnings against unbe- 
lievers. J have seen this done, and by so-called min- 
isters of the Gospel of Christ, and always with one 
effect: to widen the breach between the doubter and 
his natural home, the church, and to fill him with stil] 
greater distrust of Christian beliefa and those who 
profess them. I am sorry to say it, but it is too evi- 
dently true, that the very greatest enemies of religion 
to-day are some of those whose mistaken zeal for 
what they believe makes them unable to sympathize 
with earnest souls whose desire for certainty has 
grown to a morbid sensitiveness to all opinions, and 
whose openness to impressions has led them into 
hopeless bewilderment. To treat such men coldly, 
or as if they were the enemies of the truth, is to 
increase the hopelessness and misery of mankind, 
and to make the church and its_ministrations objects 
of suspicion, and a weariness. | 

From bitter experience of my own, I say, no man 
has the full natural right to be called a minister of 
Christ until he can treat tenderly, and without horror, 
those whom God has suffered to come into the depths 
of doubt. 

The second way of dealing with skeptics, or agnos- 
tics, if it be thought necessary to apply such epithets 
to earnest men, is to surfeit them with ingeniously 
constructed theories of the natural relation between 
God and men. the work of Christ, and. the process of 
revelation. Many of our most sympathetic religious 
teachers have beautifully concocted schemes by means 
of which they would infallibly settle all the questions 
that oppress the minds of those who come to them for 
light. Highly poetical, profoundly philosophic, ex- 
cessively good-natured, some of these theories are; but 
the broadest minds will look at them on all sides, and 


‘consequently can wholly commit themselves to none 


of them. Philosophy may offer suggestions, but never 
yet has given any conclusive answer to the deepest 
questions of the mind. Each new generation dreams 
that it may think itself out of its perplexities, but 
the wisest men of every age die with many of their 
problems unsolved. 

To an unsatisfied student of philosophy it is of no 
use to cite theories or quote time-worn dogmas. 
They give him little satisfaction. 

There is but one way, so far as I know, of quieting 
a soul disturbed in view of the problems of life and 
thought, and filled with hunger for truth. And it is 
Jesus’s way. When he said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye 
who labor and are heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest; take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, and ye 
shall fin! rest unto your souls,” we do not need to look 
far for his meaning, aud the heart of man, if it is suf- 
fered to have its own way, will not know or care for 
any doctiinal significance in the words. As the rep- 
resentative of God he said them, and it is surcly true, 
whatever other truth concerning himself we may or 
may not connect with them, that he meant us to un- 
derstand that when we were tired and disappointed, 
and bowed down with grief and trouble, like tired 
children we might creep away to our Father’s armas, 
and forget everything but his love and tenderness. 
The study of theology does not bring peace to heavy 
hearts. Pailosophy has no rest to offer men filled 
with doubt and pain. But such experiences as those 
of the Psalmist, when he said, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I skall not want;” such experiences of th; 
peace of God as almost every Christian has often had— 
a peace so deep and sacred as to make one tremble 
sometimes, and cry with Flavel that God would with- 
hold the communication of himself—are what satisfy a 
man. It it not the intellect that needs to be convinced 
in such cases. Possibly things can never be made 
plain to it in this world. It is the heart that needs 
healing. And therefore Jesus, who was wiser than all 
our theo ogians, left, as the brightest gem of all his 
utterances, that touching exhortation we have quoted, 
‘*Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 

When uncertainty, like a thick cloud, obscures our 
sky—uncertainty concerning ourselves and others—- 
when the brain is weary with fruitless thinking, and 
we almost long for the release of death, let no one 
send us to the Creeds or Articles, the formulated 
theories of the Church, or any part of it, but only and 
simply to the arms of the Divine Love, where, in pcace 
and quiet, and every moment getting new courage, we 
may rest. ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” ‘‘ Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest,” will then be the sweetest 
words in literature 

I know there are men who long for such an expe- 
rience as this. One who does not go to church, and 
who professes to have no settled religious belieis, said 
to me, a few days ago: ‘* The best argument for relig- 
ion I know is that it brings harmony into the lives 
of those who are truly religious ;” and I believe many 
would give almost all they have for Christian peace. 
How shall such faith in God as will give a man the 
rest in him we have described be brought about? No 
arguments will bring a man into close relations with 
God. The conviction that there is a God who loves 
us cannot come through any intellectual process what- 
soever. To me, and to many, it has been sent, when 
we were most hopeless and in greatest need of light. 
Just when we have said, most despondently, ‘‘I do 
not know whether there is a God who loves men or 
not,” swift as a flash, perhaps in the watches of the 
night, bas come the quieting assurance that we nee. | not 
fear, for the arms of the Eternal Father were about us. 

Many of the formulated doctrines of the Church 
may be true or false; their truth or falsity dues not 
affect the soul’s inner consciousness of God. Andl 
wish that for ten years the churches and the schools 
might forget all their theologies, and preach and teach 
only the love of God. 

And shall men wait, then, for God to come and fill 


their hunger, and satisfy them that, little as they can 


understand or define him, he does really exist? We 
may surely put ourselves in the way of all that is 
sweetest and purest in nature and in human life, all 
that is best and loveliest in literature and art. We 
may keep our hearts open to peaceful influences in the 
church and the home. We may offer some prayers, 
even though they be blind and childish. It may be 
God will meet us in some of these things, and manifest 
himself to us. 

I write out of an experience as bitter as mental per- 
plexity and pbysical trcuble and the harshness of 
unsympathetic Christians could make it, with the 
fervent hope that some other troubled man may, like 
me, find his Way into ‘the peace that passeth under- 
standing,” where the present will not look so dark and 
the future so hopeless. 

** * Come unto me, ye weary, 
And I will give you rest ;’ 
O, blessed voice of Jesus! 
That speaks to hearts opprest,’’ 


A SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE.’ 


HE sense of religion should be breathed into our 
childhcod, into our youth, along with all its ear- 

liest and freshest inspirations; but it was not so with 
me. Religion had never been a delight to me before; 
now it became the highest. Doubtless the change in 
its form partook of the popular character usually at- 
tendant upon such changes at the time, but the form 
was not material. A new day rose upon me. It was 
as if another sun had risen into the sky; the heavens 
were indescribably brighter, and the earth fairer; and 
that day has gone on brightening to the present hour. 
I have known the other joys of life, I suppose, as 


much as most men; I have known art and ceauty, 


music and gladness; I have known friendship and 
love and family ties; but it is certain that till we see 
God in the world—God in the bright and boundless 
universe—we never know the highest joy. It is far 
more than if one were translated to a world a thousand 
times fairer than this; for that supreme and central 
light of infinite love and wisdom, shining over this 
world and all worlds, alone can show us how noble 
and beautiful, how fair and glorious, they are. In 
saying this, I do not arrogate to myself any unusual 
virtue, nor forget my defects; these are not the mat- 
ters now in question. Nor, least of al), do I forget the 
great Christian ministration of light and wisdom, of 
hope and help, tous. But the one thing that is espe- 
cially signalized in my experience is this—the infinite 
goodness and loveliness began to be revealed to me, 
and this made for me ‘‘a new heaven and a new 
earth.” 

The sense of religion comes to men under different 
aspects—that is, where it may be said to come; where 
it is not imbibed, as it ought to be, in early and un- 
conscious childhood, like knowledge, like social affec- 
tion, like the common wisdom of life. To some, it 
comes as the consoler of grief; to others, as the deliv- 
erer from terror and wrath. To me it came as filling 
an infinite void, as the supply of a boundless want, 
and ultimately as the enhancement of a!] joy. I had 
been somewhat rad and somber in the secret moods of 
my mind—read Kirke White and knew him by heart; 
communed with Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” and with 
his prose writings also; and, with all their bad taste 
and false ideas of religion, I think they awaken in the 
soul the sense of its greatness and its need. I nursed 
all this, something like a moody secret in my heart, 
with a kind of pride and sadness; I had indeed the 
full measure of the New England boy’s reserve in my 
early experience, and did not care whether others 
understood me or not. And foratime something of 
all this flowed into my religion. I was among the 
strictest of my religious companions. I was constant 
to all our religious exercises, and endeavored to carry 
a sort of Carthusian silence into my Sundays. I even 
tried, absurdly enough, to pass that day witkout a 
smile upon my countenance. It was on the ascetic 
side only that I had any Calvinism io my religious 
views, for in doctrine I immediately took other ground. 
I maintained, among my companions, that whatever 
God commanded us to do or to be, that we had power 
to do and be. And I remember one day rather imper- 
tinently saving to a somewhat distinguished Calvinistic 
Doctor of Divinity: ‘‘ You hold that sin is an infinite 
evil?” that the atonement is infinite?” 
Yes.” ‘*Suppose, then, that the first sinner comes 
to have his sins cancelled; will he not require the 
whole, and nothing will be left?” ‘‘Infiaites! in- 
finites!” he exclaimed; ‘‘we can’t reason about 
infinites !” 

As my whole view of religion was changed from 
indifference or aversion to a profound interest in it, a 
change very naturally followed in my plan for future 
life, that is, in my choice of a profession—very natu- 
rally, at Jeast then, Ido not say that it would be so 
now. I expected to be a lawyer; and I have some- 
times been inclined to regret that I was not; for courts 
of law always have had, and have still, a strange fas- 
cination for me, and I see now that a lawyer’s or 
physician’s life may be actuated by as lofty principles, 
and may be as noble and holy, as aclergyman’s. But 
I did not think so then. Then I felt as if the life of a 
minister of religion were the only sacred, the only 
religious life; as, in regard to the special objects with 
which it is engaged, itis. But what especially moved 
me to embrace it, I will confess, was a desire to vindi- 
cate for religion its rightful claim and place ir the 
world—to roll off the cloud and darkness that tay 
upon it, and to show it in its true light. It had been 
dark to me; it had been something strange and repul- 
sive, and even unreal—something covjured up by fear 
and superstition. I came to see it as the divinest, the 
sublimest, and the loveliest reality, and I burned with 
a desire that others should see it. This ‘‘ divine call” 
{ had, whether or not it answers to what is commonly 
meant by that phrase, and I am glad that I obeyed it. 


1 Autobiography ang Letiers of Orville Dewey, DD. (Boston 
Roberts Brothers.) 
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THE EVANGELISTIO MISSION OF 
FRANCE. 


HE Rev. M. L. Berger has been engaged by the 
American McA! Association to work in the inter- 
est of the McAl! Mission of France in this country ; he 
will present the cause of the Mission before the Auxil- 
iaries. Since the formation of the American Branch 
of the McAll Mission Association, several new 
Auxiliaries have been ‘ormed, and the interest in this 
work has been gradually deepening and widening; 
the visit of the McAll deputation in the spring gave a 
new impulse to the work. The founding and the en- 
larging of the McAll Mission, which now bears the 
name of the Evangelistic Mission of France, is a story 
of the call and the working of the Divine Spirit. In 
Augustof 1871, the Rev. R. W. McAll, then nearly fifty 
years of age, and pastor of a church in Hadleigh, 
England, journeyed with his wife to Paris for change 
andrest. At the same time they greatly desired to do 
something there for Christ and souls. They began, in 
the more quiet part ef the city, by distributing tracts 
in French, which were kindly received. Thus en- 
couraged, they turned speedily to the most desperate 
quarter of Paris, which had been the stronghold of the 
Commune and the scenes of the most terrible events 
of the Reign of Terror. One evening they took 
their station before a large café at the angle of 
the great external Boulevard and the crowded Rue 
de Belleville. As they offered their ‘little books,” 
a workingman stood forth, and said to them, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘If any one will come among us teaching a 
religion, not of hierarchy and superstition, but of 
reality and earnestness and liberty, very many of us 
are ready to listen.” It was like the cry from Mace- 
donia. It was the very word of the Lord to the hearts 
of Mr. and Mrs. McAll. In November of the same 
year they gave up church and home in England, and 
sought a residence in wild Belleville itself. In Janu- 
ary, 1872, in the Rue Julien Lacroix, not far from the 
spot where the priests had been murdered by the 
Communists, they opened their first mission room. It 
was done at their own expense, even as they have 
since freely given their services, wholly drawing their 
personal support from their private resources. A 
second mission station was opened in February, and a 
third ani fourth in April. Friends in Scotland, England, 
France, and the United States became interested, and 
gave financial aid. Since that humble beginning the 
Mission has prospered. The way has at times seemed 
dark; the treasury, in its constant dependence on 
the voluntary gifts of individuals and churches, has 
again and again been nearly or quite empty. Not in- 
cluding Marseilles and the Littoral, there are 80 stations 
and about 13 200 sittings. In the McAll Mission, even 
apart from the consolidation, the Report for 1882 
shows 10,591 religious meetings during the year, and 
a total attendance of 717,223; while the expense of 
the entire combined work was only $61,000. 
Our readers will doubtless remember the interest 
which was aroused by the visit of the McAll deputa- 
tion, and many will remember the story of this work, 


’ ** Evangelization in France,” told by Monsieur R. Sail- 


lens, of Marseilles, in The Christian Union last spring, 
in which he gave a very vivid description of the growth 
and the work accomplished by the Mission. A recent 
letter from the Kev. R. W. McA!] says: ‘“‘I write 
these lines just as we are girding ourselves afresh for 
the campaign of the autumn and winter. Inthe good 
providence of God, M. Saillens is now with us, while 
Mr. 8. R. Brown and other invaluable workers have 
joined our force. Most assuredly the present is an 
important hour for France. Many minds long sealed 
are open to the truth; many hearts long hardened are 
ready to receive the Gospel message. There is a relig- 
ious, as well as a political, movement throughout the 
nation. The question of questions is respecting the 
result, Shall the movement be guided toward Christ 
and spiritual life, or shall it react toward unbelief and 
spiritual death? With Christian America, in part, rests 
the answer.” 

We aleo reprint an editorial from the P **Record,” 
written by the Rev. C. E. Greig. ‘‘ Uniike many pre. 
ceding years, the third quarter of 1883 has not only 
seen the reguiar work of the mission steadily con- 
tinued, but has even witnessed the inauguration of one 
or two new efforts. Of these, the most interesting is 
the cruise of the ‘ Annie,’ lent to us for the month of 
August by Mr. Henry Cook, its owner. The original 
jutention was to divide this time between Boulogne 
and Dunkirk ; but the very serious illness of the Rev. 
Daniel Robert, our esteemed director in the North, 
coupled with the earnest entreaty of Mr. Charles 
Arnett, of Calais, determined us to send it to the city 
of St. Eloi. At Calais the crowd was so large that the 


meeting had to be held on the sands instead of on the 
vessel. 

The Rev. Dr. Beard, recently of Syracuse, now pas- 
tor of the American Chapel in Paris, gives a very 
pleasant picture of what he terms the head-center of 


** Auteuil, at all events, is the undisputed 
center of the McAll Mission. It is what our Irish 
friends would call ‘the head-center.’ It is the heart- 
center also. Here, in the quiet of a suburb of Paris, 
lately an environ of Paris, with pretty suburban villas, 
but now a part of the great city itself, there is left for 
future encroxchments a little cottage on a lane-like 
street, No. 32 Rue Pierre-Guerin. The house is shut in 
from observance by the exclusive high wall so common 
in France, which hides a charming inclosure, called 
here a garden, and which in this case is probably as 
much like the Garden of Ejen as is any place in Paris. 
Let us enter. We shall be welcomed by a tall, spare 
man (the Rev. R. W. McAll), with an expressive face 
lighted with cordial sympathy and good will. If we 
could wait for acquaintance, we should find him one 
of the most unfailingly genial and loving, as well as 
one of the wisest, of men. A cultuied student, and 
particularly fond of nature and the natural sciences, 
the remarkable executive ability which he has de- 
veloped in this providential mission appears the more 
singular. A keen penetration of character and a dis- 
criminating judgment are also his characteristics. His 
qualities are under the control of a strong will, which 
finds a way or makes one. 

‘*The meeting opens with a prayer and the reports by 
Secretary Greig. The guardianship of thirty-two 
stations in and around Paris, for services to be attend- 
ed by half a million of people, and the provision for 
fifty other stations in various cities in Fraace, will oc- 
cupy thetime, while we look around upon those en- 


the Mission. 


gaged. 

**M. Emile Rouilly, a convert to the Protestant faith, 
is a gentleman of legal education and practice, whose 
Opinions and services are of great value. He is the 
present esteemed Treasurer of the Mission. M. Eugéne 
Réveillaud needs nointroduction. His name is weil 
known to those interested in French missions. Heisa 
tower of strength wherever he puts his strength. 
M. Louis Sautter is a layman in the French (Huguenot) 
Church in Paris, a devoted Christian worker, honored 
for his earnest spirit and exceptional ability. The 
Rev. William W. Newell, Jr., of New York, is already 
well and favorably known to the lovers of France in 
America. 

‘“*The Rev. C. E Greig, a native of Scotland, is the 
editor of the ‘McAll Quarterly,’ and has the direc- 
tion of all the children’s meetings in Paris. He is in- 
defatigable in his labors, and has the love and apprecia- 
tive esteem of his associates. 


‘Mr. F. Dundas Chauntrell is an English gentleman 


of legal education, who for many years was Attorney- 
General in British India. Yet inthe prime of manhood 
he removed to the island of Guernsey, where, in a most 
striking and providential way, his attention was di- 
rected to the McAIl Mission.’’ 

It is to be hoped that the interest in America in the 
work of the McAll Mission in France will not abate; 
but that churches of all denominations will make 
special efforts to remember this work substantially 
during the coming year. 


OHUROH GLEANINGS. 


[The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

—Mr. C. W. Sawyer, the evangelist, has begun a series 
ot meetings in the Baptist Mariner’s Temple, Oliver Street, 
New York; services will be held every Sunday afternoon 
and Wednesday evening of each week. Mr. Sawyer will be 
assisted by a large volunteer choir from the uptown meet- 
ings. The first service, last Sunday afternoon, wasa suc- 
cess; Mr. Sawyer held the attention of the vast audience for 
over an hour. 

—The Congregational Church of Columbus, N. Y., received 
a beautiful communion service as a Thanksgiving gift from 
the Congregational Church of Sherburne, N. Y. This was 
really an act of Christian courtesy and an expression of 
brotherly love. 

—One of the Baptist churchee at Bristol, England, will pay 
for the eutfit and passage of fourteen missionaries to China. 

—The Tyndale Memorial Committee are about to close up 
their work, and any of our readers who wish to contribute to 
the Memorial will please send to Mr. D. A. Heald, 119 Broad- 
way, New York City. As will be remembered, no doubt, by 
our readers, the Metropolitan Board of Works of London 
have granted a site for the erection of the Memorial on the 
Thames Embankment. The Bible which Tyndale gave to the 
English people is the Bible of to-day, as Dean Stanley said in 
presiding at the first public meeting held in behalf of the 
Tyndale Memorial; speaking of the revision of the Bible 
now in progress, he said: ‘* The work at which they are now 
and have been engaged for ten years was but the latest edi- 
tion of Tyndale’s Bible.” The memorial will take the form of 
@ bronze statue, and will cost from twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The American Tyndale Committee em- 
bodies such men as Dr. Hopkins, the Right Rev. Dr. Hunt- 
ington, the Rev. James M. Buckley, D.D., and others 
equally well known. 

—A Temperance School has been organized by the ladies 
of the Mount Kisco, N. Y., Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The pupils are taught the effect of liquor upon the mental, 


—A tablet to the memory of John Davenport, the first 
pastor of the Center Church of New Haven, Conn., has been 
placed in that church. Mr. Davenport was born at Coventry, 
England, 1597; graduated at Oxford; came to America in 
1637; formed and became the pastor of the Center Church in 
1639 ; he remained pastor of the church until 1668, when he 
went to the Firet Church at Boston, where he died in 1670, 
This tablet has been erected by some of his descendants. 

—The spire of the Congregational Church ‘in Southbridge, 
Mass., was blown over in a recent gale; the roof was dam- 
aged to a considerable extent. 

—One of the finest churches in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is the First Methodist Church. The trustees of the charch 
have sued for the recovery of promised subscriptions. A 
number of persons affixed their signatures to a subscription 
list, agreeing to pay certain sums on the condition that the 
entire amount of the debt was secured; this was done, but 
when payment was called for two of the prominent sub- 
scribers refused to pay their subscriptions, and others fol- 
lowed their example. The trustees determined to sue the 
two subscribers who first refused tc pay their subscriptions ; 
other suits are talked of. The matter has created consiler- 
able excitement ; the two members who refused to pay their 
subscriptions left the church some time sinca. 

—It is proposed to form a Connecticut Valley Mathodist 
Episcopal Club. The first meeting to consider the matter 
was held December 10 at Springfield, Mass. 

—The Union Congregational Church at East New York 
was dedicated December 6. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

—Mr. Tolman Wheeler, of Chicago, has deeded a valuable 
tract of land on the west side of Chicago, IIl., aud advanced 
$200,000 toward the erection of a Church Preparatory 
School. 

—The Rev. J. B. Shaw, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, N. Y., celebrated the forty-third an- 
niversary of his connection with the church, December 2. 
During his pastorate two thousand persons have been re- 
ceived on profession of faith, and fourteen hundred by cer- 
tificate. Dr. Shaw is one of the most popular ministers of 
the city of Rochester, and his name is identified with all pro- 
gressive movements in the cause of education and temper- 
ance. 

—The sum of $25,000 has been offered toward endowing 
@ new hospital for the city of Springfield, Mass. 

—The Brooklyn Methodist Episcopal Home for the Aged 
and Infirm of Both Sexes will be opened at the beginning of 
the new year; a building has been secured on the corner of 
Stuyvesant Avenue and MacDonough Street. Thia is the 
first attempt by the Methodists of Brooklyn to establish a 


Home for the Aged ; they have cared for them in other ways. | 


Nine or ten applications fur entrance to the Home have 
been made. The most prominent churches of the denomi- 
nation in Brooklyn are interested. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Home held a meeting on Thursday even- 
ing; on Friday, the 14th instant, the Home will be opened for 
the reception of donations of money, provisions, carpets, 
etc. The treasurer of the Home reports $1,400 on hand, and 
no debt. Itis to be heped that this institution will receive 
from the Methodists of Brooklyn the warm support which 
it so greatly deserves. The children and the helpless aged 
poor are a legacy which no church or denomination can 
afford to ignore. | 

—The American Home Missionary Society receives €25,- 
060, the American Board $10,000, the American Missionary 
Association $5,000, the Church Building Society $5,000, by the 
will of Mr. 8. N. Edgell, a member of Pilgrim Church, 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

—A telephone has been placed in Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N, Y. (Rev. Dr. Ludiow, pastor), which 
communicates with the chamber of an invalid member liv- 
ing several blocks away. The microphones are so plaeed 
that the listener not only hears the sermon distinctly, but the 
singing. The expenses of placing the telephone have been 
borne by a liberal gentleman who believes that the poor need 
more than food and clothes. 

—Revivals are in progress in the churches at Asbury, 
Union, and 8t. Paul’s Methodist churches at Wilmington, Del. 

—The Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, who recently, to the great 
sorrow of his congregation, left Brooklyn to take charge of 
a church in Philadelphia, is meeting with great success. 


The church improves in membership and interest, and is — 


becoming one of the most popular and successful churches 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

—The Unitarians connected with the church at Clinton, 
Mass., have unanimously voted to use water instead of wine 
at the communion services. 


—An effort is being made to reduce the debt of the Warren — 


Street Methodist Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. The Church 
Society offered to contribute $1,000 if the Aid Society of 
the Warren Street Church succeeded in raising $2,000 ; $500 
was contributed toward the $2,000, and there is no doubt 
that the remainder of the sum will be raised. 


—Last Sunday afternoon a Temperance Meeting was held 


at Chicker'ng Hall, New York. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Vice-President of the Woman’s Temperance Union of Bos- 
ton, was the speaker. The hall was filled, and Mrs. Liver- 
more made a deep impression on her listeners. A similar 
meeting was held under the auspices of the Manhattan Tem- 
perance Association in the large hall in Cooper Union, 
Many clergymen and evangelists, and a large choir, occupied 
the platform. The andience numbered about one thousand 
five hundred persons. The first speaker was Captain Sturte- 
vant, who first became interested in and was the means of 
the conversion of Francis Marphy, the temperance worker. 
He was followed by Dr. Edward C. Mann, who spoke of the 
Nature and Effects of Alcohol. 

—Bishop Littlejohn consecrated St. Paul's Church at Pat- 


chogue, L. I., December 6. Thenew church ig the gift of Mr, 
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Edward Edwards to the Diocese of Long Island. The edifice 
has cost $10,000. It will seat four hundred people comfortabl y. 

—A certificate for the incorporation of the first Unitarian 
Charch at Brockport, Mass., has been filed. 

—Mr. Joseph W. Beunet has presented to the Zoar Method- 
ist Episcopal congregation, of Philadelphia,a church building. 
Mr. Bennet attended the dedication of achurch to be used 
by a colored congregation, and determined to present the 
Zoar congregation—who were then occupying a dilapidated 
building—with a new house of worship. 

—The corner-stone for a new church building for St. 
John’s German Lutheran congregation was laid on Monday 
of last week ; the building will occupy the corner of Graham 
Avenue and Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. This congre- 
gation was organized forty years ago, and has had a varied 
history ; but during the past four years has grown steadily in 
numbers and influence. The estimated cost of the new 
building is about $40,000. 

—The Unitarian churches of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference held a conference at the Unitarian Church, Spring- 
field, Mass.. last week. Miss Elizabeth Channing, of Boston, 
read a paper on * My Ideas of a Sunday-school.”’ 

—A new Lutheran congregation, under the eare of the 
General Synod, has been organized in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the Rev. J. R. Williams, of Hagerstown, Md., has accepted 
the pastorate. The new church will be known as the Memo- 
rial Lutheran Church. 

—A farewell missionary meeting was held in Shiloh Baptiet 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa.. The Rev. W. W. Colby and the 
Rev. James Henry Presley were present; they sailed for 

West Africa December1. Their new field of labor will be 
among the Vey nation and the Mandingoes, in West Africa, 
just beyond the borders of Liberia. 

—The Presbyterian churches at Bridgeport and Port Ken- 
nedy, Pa., are to be consolidated. The churchesare but a few 

-miles apart. This is a move in the right direction. 

—The Northern Memorial Chapel, at the entrance of{Cedar 
Hill Cemetery, Hartford, Conn., was dedicated recently. 

—The late Mrs. Charles H. Northam, of Hartford, left 
#100,000 to Trinity College. The will makes private bequests 
amounting to about $150 000, and these other public bequests : 
Episcopal Foreign and Domestic Missionary Society, $5,000 ; 
Diocesan Missionary Society, $5,000 ; Christ Church of Hart- 
ford, $10,000; Hartford Orphan Asylum, $5,000. 

—Papal representatives have been appointed for Canada 
and the United States. The appointment of a papal represent- 
ative for the United States isthe result of the visit of the 
American bishops to Rome, while the appointment of the 
one to Canada is in consequence of an investigation of the 
condition of the affairs of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Canada. The official title by which these gentlemen will be 
known will be that of ‘‘ Apostolic Commissioners.” The 
representative to America will preside over the council to be 
held in Baltimore or New York in 1884, and which will settle 
important questions of discipline. The relations between the 
bishops and priests of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country have never been clearly defined; this council will 
settle thie relationship. 

—The Associated Charities of New Haven, Conn., have 
opened a kindling wood yard, where work is furnished for 
men and boys out of employment. The public are earnestly 
requested to patronize the yard. Thie is certainly a legiti- 
mate and wise way of helping the poor. 

—Mesers. Moody and Sankey opened their services in Step. 
ney, London, England, in the portable iron building. in 
which they conducted their services at Islington. The meet- 
ings are more than well attended, the building being crowd- 
ed each day. 

—The Baptist parsonage at Orange, Maess., has been com- 
pleted. 

—Last spring the proposal was made to unite the Northern 
aod Southern provinces of the Moravian Church in America; 
after consideration by a joint committee the matter has been 
indefinitely postponed. A full report will be presented at the 
next Synod. 

—The church of the Unity at Worcester, Mass., has hired 
a large room on Main Street, which they have fitted up and 
use for social and business purposes. 

—The Presbyterian Church at Kalamazoo, Mich., was de- 
stroyed by fire December 6; the church cost $25,000, and was 
insured for half that amount. — 

—The Free Baptist Church at Georgetown, Del, was 
dedicated, free of debt, December 4. 

—A new church at Hollis Center, Me., will be dedicated 
December 20. 

—The Central Woman's Temperance Christian Union, of 
Chicago, held an allday’s prayer meeting on Monday of last 
week, beginning at nine o’clock in the morning and contin- 
uing without interruption until nine in the evening ; the hall 
was crowded during the entire day. The meeting was under 
the charge of Miss Jennie Smith, of Philadelphia, who at- 
tributes her reeovery from an illness of sixteen years’ stand- 
ing tc prayer, and, since her cure, has devoted her entire 
time to evangelistic work. Many of the pastors of the 
churches in the city were interested, and took part in the 
services. Miss Smith gave a history of her illness and cure at 
the services in the evening. 

—A Presbyterian college is to be built at Jamestown, Del. ; 
the city gave $10,000 and the site for the building. 

—The new Home for Indigent Aged Females at New York 
was opened to the public on Tuesday of last week. The build- 
ing cost $200,000 ; it is four stories in height, and is thorough- 
ly appointed ; at the present time it has seventy-three inmates ; 
the oldest is ninety-three years old ; one has been in the 
institution for twenty-three years. Each inmate must pay 
$150 for admission. The Home is unsectarian, and is a noble 


aud deserving charity. 
—The Charity Organization Society of New York held 


s meeting in the Union League Club Hall, one evening of 


| 


last week. Mr. Parke Godwin, the chairman, made the 
opening address, in the course of which he said: ‘‘ Be sure 
that the object of your generosity deserves it; be sure that 
you give only to the honest poor.” Addresses were made by 
the Hon. Joseph Choate, Judge Charles P. Daly, the Rev. R. 
Heber Newton, the Rev. Joseph H. Rylance, George Wiliiam 
Curtis, and others. The work accomplished by the Charity 
Organization Society is an important factor in New York 
life, and when it is known that, through the efforts of Mr. 
John W. Childs, over two hundred street beggars have been 
forced to find some other means of support during the past 
year, the benefit that has been done the city can be partly 
understood. Dr. Kylance feared that the present system 
of organized charities would result disastrously to many 
benevolently inclined people; that many deserving poor did 
apply for aid when it was absolutely necessary that they 
should have it atonce. This, undoubtedly, is true, but where 
financial aid is given it would be well to investigate person- 
ally the needs of the applicant ; certainly help should not be 
given a second time without knowing something of the 
applicant. It has been discovered that many beggars are in 
the habit of collecting food which they sell to the free lunches 
and cheap restaurants in the lower part of the city. Mr. 
Childs has been able to prove this to his own and the socie- 
ty'’s satisfaction. The proceeds of these sales are used to 
purchase tobacco and liquor, as the beggar takes enough 
food from his or her basket to supply immediate hunger. 

—The annual report of the Inebriates’ Home of Bath, 
Long Island, was made during the past week. Thereare in 
the Home at the present time 121 inmates—104 males and 
17 females; the oldest person admitted during the past 
year was 69, the youngest 18. Dr. Blanchard, the super- 
intendent, complains of lack of room for female patients, 
and says that he has been compelled to refuse aid to many 
deserving spplicants during the past year. 

—Ogontz School for young ladies opened on September 26, 
and bids fair to become one of the most prominent female 
echools in the country. Ogontz was the home of Jay Cooke, 
who has expended $40,000, on alterations, which have brought 
the building into an almost perfect state as to accommoda- 
tions, ventilation, and appliances for school work. The 
Chestnut Street Seminary of Philadelphia, so long under 
the care of the Misses Bonney and Deillaye, now occupies this 
old homestead. The school has a large and competent corps 
of instructors in the Preparatory and Full Course depart- 
ments. Ogontz is situated on Chelton Hill, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, about one half hour’s ride from Philadel- 
phia. The surroundings are all that can be desired. This 
will not be questioned when one stops to think that it was 
selected as a permanent home by one of the millionaires 
of the country. The building is of mica granite, five stories 
in height, of the Norman order of architecture, and is en- 
tirely fire-proof. The ladies who have charge of the school 
have so wide a reputation for their ability that it is not 
necessary to speak of it here. A large and efficient corps of 
teachers have been engaged, and, without doubt, Ogontz will 
take its place as one of the foremost schools of the country. 

—Monsignor Savarese, a Doctor of Civil and Canon Law. 
and until recently the Pope’s domestic prelate, has left the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was received December 9 into 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church at Rome, on his confession of 
the Nicene Creed and abjuration of the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception and Papal Infallibility. He asks the 
guidance and protection of the Evangelistic Episcopate 
against the usurpation of the bishops of Rome. 

—The Lexington Avenue Baptist Church at Harlem, N. Y., 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary December 9. 

—The first annual reunion of Baptist Superintendents and 
Teachers of New England was held in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Thursday evening, December 5, under the auspices 
ot the Boston Sunday-school Association, and was largely 
attended. A sumptuous supper was served, and addresses 
by prominent gentlemen followed. 

—The annual meeting of the Boston Congregational Sun- 
day-school Superintendents’ Union was held at the Berkley 
Street Church Monday evening, December 3, and interesting 
addresses were made. 

—The Rev. Mr. Thomas, of West Springfield, Mass., find- 
ing his congregation thin one Sunday morning, preached 
from the plaintive text, ‘‘ We all do fade as a leaf.” 

—The Rev. G. H. De Bevoise, of Leominster, has been 
selected as the Congregational State Superintendent of Sun- 
day-schools. An excellent choice. 

—The Rev. John Alden and wife celebrated their golden 
wedding in the Central Baptist Church in Providence last 
Wednesday evening. 

—The Pilgrim Conference of Congregational Churches has 
pretested to the Railroad Commissioners against the Old 
Colony Road's running Sunday trains. Town petitions for 
the same purpose have also been presented. 


—The American Board of Foreign Missions have sent out 
an appeal for a new and enlarged ‘‘ Morning Star,” for the 
Micronesian Mission, in the Pacific Islands. A vessel hav- 
ing twice the tonnage of the present vessel will cost about 
$25,000, and the annual expense of running it, includ- 
iog insurance and repuirs, will average about $12,000. It 
is desirable to have the vessel built with auxiliary steam 
power. To do this it will require about $45,000, and the 
annual expense of running $3,000 more than that of running 
a sailing vessel, but the advantage gained by having steam 
will more than compensate the increased cost of building 
and of running. Seventeen years ago the Sunday-schools 
built the present ‘‘ Morning Star,” and there is no reason to 
doubt that the Sunday-schools of the present day will enter 
with equal enthusiasm into the scheme of building a new 
vessel, and one sdapted to the needs of the present day 
and work. If2,000 schools will engage in this enterprise, 
@25 from each school will build the vessel, and $10 raised 
annually will pay the running expenses. The Prudential 
Committee will make no contract for new vessel nti] 


the money necessary for its building is secured by donations 
or reliable pledges; the pledges to be payable at any time 
during the year 1884. The stockholders will be provided 
with certificates. It ls to be hoped that the schools will 
take hold of the matter at once. 

—The Bowery branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation make an appeal for men’s clothing of all kinds, pro- 
visions, and cash to carry on the noble work of this branch. 

—The Convention of the Woman's Temperance Union of 
Connecticut met at Winstead, Conn., November 22. From 
the reports of the superintendents and that ef the State 
superintendent, Mrs. Andrews, of Stamford, this year’s work 
is, without doubt, the most successful of any year’s work 
since the organization of this Union. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—William F. Slocum, Jr., pastor of the Union Church at Salisbury, 
Maas., has received a call to the Third Charch at Baltimore, Md. 

—Edward W. Briggs was instalied pastor of the charch at Line 
brook, Mass., December 6. 

—Jobn K. Williams, pastor of the church at Weat Rutland, Vt., 
has received a call to the church at Cornwai), Conn. 

—Timothy A. Hazen, pastor of the church at Goshen, Conn., has 
resigned and will supply the puipit of the church at Cartieville, 
Mass. 

—Leavitt H. Hallock, of West Winstead, Conn., has accepted a 
call to the Williston Church at Portiand, Me. 

—Dr. Westwood has been installed pas.or of the church at Auburn 
Me. 

—Horace C. Hovey, of Fair Haven, Conn., has been installed pas- 
tor of the Second Church at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—John W. Savage, of North Stonington, Conn., has accepted a 
call to the Second Charch at Cohasset, Mass. 

—KR. Adama, pastor of the church at Frankport, Mich., has removed 
to Kansas. 

—John O. Means, Secretary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions, died at Boston, Mass., December 8. Dr. 
Means was for eighteen years pastor of the Vine Street Caurch at 
Roxbary, Mase.; in 1875 he became Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Sunday-school Pubiication Society. He was a man highly 
esteemed by all denominations, and his place will not be easily 
supplied. 

—Wiil C. Wood accepts a call to the churches of Stanstead, P. Q., 
and Derby Center, Vt. 

—J. G. Johnson D. D., of Rutland, declines his call to New 
London, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Theodoric Pryor Epps has received a call to the church at 
Manchester, Va. 

—Henry T. Miller, of Chicago, Il., will supply the Fort Street 
Charch of Detroit, Mich. 


received a call to Niles, Mich. 

—L. M. Ross was inatalied pastor of the Fifteenth Church at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., December 5. 

—Albert Erdman, pastor of the church at Morristown, N. J., has 
declined the call to the Third Charch at Indianapolis, Ind. 

—Kobert B. Clark, of Waterloo, Iowa, has accepted the call! to the 
Forty-sixth Street Church at Ohicago, III. 

— Benjamin Staunton, recently of East Albany, N. Y., has received 
a call to the Fort Green Church at Brooklyn. N. Y.; it is thought 
that he will accept. 


BAPTIST. 


—W. H. Bowen, a Free-will Baptist, has been accepted as an ap- 
proved minister by the council of the Baptist Association, which 
met in the Central Church at Providence, R. I., December 4. 

—Francis E, Cleaves, a retired clergyman, died at Springfield, 
Mass., December 2, aged sixty-six years. 

—S. H. Emery, pastor of the chureh at Bellows Falls, Vt., has ac- 
cepted a call to Calvary Church at Salem, Mass. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—E. Ferris Bishop, who for several years was rector of the Church 
of the Nativity at North Bridgeport, Conn., and of late years Presi- 
dent of the Naugatuck Railroad, died at Bridgeport, December 6, 
aged fifty-eight years. 

—Alexander W, Weddell, rector of St. John’s Charch, died at 
Richmond, Va., December 3, aged forty-two years. 

—John Owen Bache, assistant at Grace Church at Harlem, N. Y., 
was assaulted and robb<d near his home one evening last 
week. 

—C. A. Loeke, rector of St. Stephen’s Charch at Tottenville, Stat- 
en Island, N. Y., has resigned. 

—W. W. Walton, of Blacksburg, Va., has accepted a call to Christ 
Charch at Owosso, Mich. 

—P. Houston Eceleston, rector of Trinity Church at Newark, N. J., 
has accepted a call to Emmanuel Charch at Baltimore, Md. 

—William W. De Hart, rector of St. Andrew’s Charch at Walden, 
N. Y., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—William H. Hoyt, one of the assistant priests connected with 
St. Ann’s Roman Catholic Vharch at New York, was stricken with 
apoplexy at the altar, December 9. Mr Hoyt was for many years 
rector of a Protestant Episcopal Church at St. Albans, Vt. where 
he and his family became Romanists. After the death of his wife he 
became a Catholic priest. 

—S8. F. Lowry (Reformed) has received a call to the church at 
Wyoming, Del. 

—R. D. Robinson (Methodist), pastor of the church at Lake Pepin, 
Wis., was drowned December 4, 

—Casper Jost (Methodist), a member of the New York East Con- 
ference, died at Brooklyn, N. ¥., December 4, aged sixty-five 
ye.rs. 

—Henry B. Manger (Methodist), died December 2, aged sixty-nine 
years. He was on the superannuated list. 

—E. B. Babbitt (Universalist) has received a call to the church at 
Malden, Mass. 

—John W. Finkbiner (Lutheran), pastor of the church at Middle- 
town, Pa., has accepted a cali to the Eoglish charch at Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


—G. A. Wallace closed his pastorate with the Advent Church at 
Castleton, Vt., last Sunday. 

—John A. Bellew (Unitarian) was installed pastor of the Park 
Street Church at Portland, Me., last week. 

—Lacius Holmes (Universalist), of Orange, Mass.. has received A 


call to the church at Charlton Mase, 


—R. H. Wharton, pastor of the church at Wankegan, Ill., has 
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TWO NOTABLE REVIEWS. 
THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 

The initial number of this ‘‘ Religious and Theolog- 
ical Monthly,” which will appear short'y, has an 
appetizing table of contents; the leading editorial 
being by Professor E. C. Smyth, which is an outline of 
the * Theological Purpose of the Review ;” a contrib- 
uted article by Washington Gladden, on ‘* Christianity 
and 4 stheticism ;” an article by George B. Jewett, on 
the ‘‘Norris Gifts to Audover Seminary ;” ‘‘A Bible 
Study—the Unjust Steward,” by Charles H. Parkhurst; 
“The Doetrine of Sacred Scripture,” a critique of 
Professor Ladd’s book, by Professor George Harris; 
‘*The Churches of the Huguenots and the Religious 
Condition of France,” by A. F. Beard; editorial notes 
on the recest election in Massachusetts, enrichment of 
the Prayer-Book, and Bible Revision; Archx ological 
Notes, by Professor J. B. Tayler; Young Men’s Mis- 
sionary Associations in Germany and the Uniied 
States, by Professor G. F. Moore; book notices and 
recent literature. 

In the advanced sheets which lie before us the con- 
tents of the number appear fresh, thorough, practical. 
crisp, and instructive. We do not discover a heavy or 
turgid sentence. Excellent scholarship has done its 
work in a popular way in short, bright, suggestive, 
and edifying articles, notes, and reviews. As outlined 
by Professor Smyth's editorial, the theological, ethical, 
and practica! purpose of the ‘‘ Review ” will be to learn 
to live and think according to Christianity ; to revive the 
primitive coasciousuess of spiritual truth ; and to insis; 
that all creeds and systems, confessions and dogmas, 
shall prove themselves to be genuinely Christian. God 
has made a revelation of himself in Jesus Christ, and 
this revelation is a faith, a creed; but this Christian 
creed is more than a revelation—it is the nopiest 
achievement of human reason. Dogmas have been 
outgrown and become extinct; others must go; but 
dogmatic statements are as natural as trees from seeds, 
and progressive Christianity will doubtless produce 
them to the end of time. Christian ethics cannot take 
shape from pagan ethics, though accepting any truth 
they contain. The ‘‘ Review ” will be open to contribu- 
tions from men of various schools of thought who are 
seeking to develop a truly Christian theology. The 
Ignatian maxim, ‘‘Let us learn to live according 
to Christianity,” the editors hope to realize in the 
management of the *‘ Review.” Dr. Gladden’s article is 
in the author’s best style, finely written, accurately 
and sharply discriminating the mission and limits of 
wsthetics, showing that the best works of art are done 
by men who feed at the highest sources—love of God, 
love of men, love of country and truth ; and this realm 
of the «:thetical is set alongside ef the realm of the 
ethical; and the iealm of duty and the realm of 
rational pleasure, when inspired, lead men to glorify 
God. by doing his will, and to enjoy him now and 
forever. This articie is worth the thirty cents which 
will purchase the number. Professor Jewett’s paper 
on the Norris foundation of the Andover Seminary, 
written by one who married a descendant of the Nor- 
ris family, and who had access to the family records, 
in the form of a journal kept daily by Mrs. Norrie, the 
last entry being only eighteen days before her death, 
throws light upon the work of founding the Seminary ; 
and, by giving the history of the effort of the heirs to 
bieak the Norris wili, the litigation on the charge of 
heresy, and Justice Thatcher’s elaborate opinion—ar- 
riving at the conclusion that, Knowing as he did the 
founders, their principal object being to establish a 
school to teach and enforce the religion of Jesus, 
therefore no astute, narrow, asd uncharitable con- 
struction upon a few technical propositions could be 
allowed to divert the legacy of a pious woman from an 
object dearer to her than life itself—will be interesting 
and instructive reading to the friends of the Seminary, 
and to all who desire to get light from original sources. 
The article by Dr. Beard, on the churches of the Hu- 
guenots and the religious condition of France, cost the 
author months of research, visits to the high Alps and 
various sources of information, and is of rare interest, 
both as a rapid historic sketch and as the medium of 
outlook upon the France of to-day in ite religious 
aspects. The other articles and all the work of this 
number are admirably done; not perfect, of course, 
but, as a whole, genuine, candid, clean, manly, and, 
above all, Christian. Published by Houghton, Miffiin 
& Co., well assured of means, with a large and brilliant 
list of contributers, and ably edited, we do not see 
why the ‘‘ Andover lteview” has not the field quite to 
itself, now that the *‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” has gone to 
Ooerlin, nor why it may not supply a desideratum in 
Christian literature. 


THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 
The ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” is the oldest American 
journal of scientific theology. Its origin was, indeed, 


nearly a score of years later than the origin of the 
‘¢Princeton Review ;” but that able magazine, though 
still retaining its name, and possessing a corps of con- 
tributors of an excellence as distinguisbed as in early 
days, has of late laid aside its distinctively theological 
features. The ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra”’ was also preceded, 
by maore than a decade, by the ‘‘ Biblical Repository ” 
of Professor Robinson. Other reviews, too, were issued 
for a longer or shorter period before the appearance of 
the first number of that quarterly, which has for forty 
years retained its origiual purposes and methods. 
Throughout this time Professor Edwards A. Park has 
been editor. His first associate was the distinguished 
and now lamented Professor B. B. Edwards. Since 
the year 1852 he has had among his colleagues Dr. 
Samuel H. Taylor, of Phillips Academy; President 
Sears, of Brown University ; Professor C. M. Mead, of 
Andover; Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Overlin; 
Professor S Ives Curtiss, of Chicago, and other schol- 
ars of equal distinction. 

As one looks through the forty volumes of the 
‘* Bibliotheca Sacra” he is impressed with the perma- 
nent value of its contents. Its articles on ethics, on 
ancient schools of philosophy, on methods of educa- 
tion, on systems of theology, still retain their early 
power; later discoveries and debates have only served 
to confirm many of their positions. It has published 
not a few papers into each of which have been put 
months of work ; and occasionally it has, without any 
sound of trumpets, given the scholarly public a paper 
representing even years of intellectual toil. It has yet 
not neglected the immediate needs of itstime. It was 
the first quarterly to publish an exhaustive exposition 
of the views of Robertson Smith. It was among the 
first to print profound criticisms on the theories of 
Herbert Spencer. I: was also among the first to give 
attention to the German philosophy of forty years ago. 
It has of late given large space to the criticism of cer- 
tain new teachings concerning the Pentateuch. Al- 
though edited by the foremost theological teacher of 
the Congregational church, it has yet not been a sec- 
tarian journal. lis scholarship is not denominational ; 
itis not even partisan. The ‘‘ Biblotheca Sacra” has 
published more papers favoring Baptist than pedo- 
Baptist views. It has given a hearing to Old School 
theologians. It has invited to its boari! of contributors 
Unitarians, as ex-President Hill, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Universalists, as the Rev. Dr. A A. Miner. 
Eminent teachers of each of the leading theological 
seminaries and eminent clergymen of each denomina- 
tion have contributed their learning and their wisdom 
to enrich its pages. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the occasion 
of this brief article is the change which has just 
occurred in the management of this able and emi- 
nent quarterly. And yet change may be too strong 
a word to apply to a movement of which a reader, 
without being so informed, would hardly be coascicous. 
The place of publication, is indeed, transferred from 
Andover to Oberlin; the ownersLip is also transterred 
from Mr. Draper to Mr. Goodrich. The editors have, 
in a sense, changed places, and new editors have been 
added to its staff. The active editorial duties fall from 
the shoulders of Professor Park upon those of his 
worthy colleague, Professor Wright, who is himself 
aided by his Oberlin associates, Professor Ballantine 
and Professor Judson Smith. Professor Park still 
heads the list of ‘‘associate editors,” who comprise 
Professor Barbour, of New Haven; Professor Bissell, 
of Hartford; Professor Denio, of Bangor; the Rev. 
Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge; and Dr. Simon 
and Professor Duff, of England. These names give 
promise that the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” will, while loyal 
to the new light of the present, not he disloyal 
to its noble past. We have the best authority for 
saying that it will not be 4he organ of ‘* Oberlin 
theology,” even if there now exists a system of scien- 
tific theology bearing this name; nor will it be polem- 
ical in its attitudes. Its purpose will be constructive. 
It will, in its early numbers, we understand, give special 
attention to the questions of the relation of science ard 
religion, of inspirativa, of the Holy Spirit, and of the 
relation of race to the promulgation of Christianity. 
The first number will open with an article of Professor 
Curtiss, of the Chicago (Congregationa]) Seminary, on 
**Sketches of Pentateuch Criticism,’”’ which is the first 
of aseries of six articles. Itis followed by a paper 
by Dr. Weddell, of the Chicago (Baptist) ‘‘ Standard,” 
on ‘**Easential Christianity.” A paper by Professor 
Bixby, of the Meadville (Unitarian) School, on 
‘* Science and Immortality ;” the concluding article of 
Professor Bissell’s series on the ‘‘Pentateuch;” a 
** Critique of Max Miiller’s ‘Origin of Religions,’ ” by 
Professor Kellogg, of the Alleghany (Presbyterian) 
Seminary; ‘‘Martin Luther,” by Professor Judson 
Smith, of Overlin; and ‘‘ The Uses of Church History,” 
by Professor DeWitt, of the Lane (Presbyterian) Sem- 
inary, are the leading articles. A department contain- 
ing a digest of the important articles in the current 


theological reviews of the United States, of England, | 


of France, and of Germany is begun; and the depart- 


ment of book reviews, which concludes the well- 
freighted number, is to show considerable enlarge- 
ment. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Concerning that beautiful volume, ‘Original Etchings 
by American Artists ” (Cassell & Co., London and New 
York), no praise would be extravagant. In materia), 
in make-up, in editing, in appearance, and, more than 
all, in its etcvings, it isa superb work ; and, m»reover, 
it is wholly American, from the names of the artists 
down to those of the printer and binder. The very first 
plate, the ‘‘ Winter Evening,” by Henry Farrer, sets 
the standard to be reached by all the rest of the nine- 
teen etchings, and in no instance is it unattained, the 
final number, Mr. T. A. S. Monks’s ‘‘ Twilight,” being 
in every respect as satisfactory treatm: nt of a kindred 
subject as the first. A list of the artists’ names—all of 
whom have etched these plates expressly for this vol- 
ume—is guarantee enough that the work should be the 
best of its kind ever put before an American public 


from an American source. Henry Farrer, T. W. ~ 


Wood, Stephen Parrish, Thomas Moran, Mrs. M. 
Nimmo Moran, Joseph Pennell, F. 8. Church, George 
H. Smillie, J. Foxcroft Cole, C. A. Platt, I. M. Gau- 
gengigi, Kruseman Van Elten, Peter Moran, Samuel 
Colman, Frederick Dielman, R. Swain Gifford, M. F. 
de Haas, James D. Smillie, J. C. Nicoll, and T. A S. 
Monks—what better names could one want signed to 
an artistic treaty of good faith with the public? We 
can here indulge in only meager mention of plates 
such as these, when each one is theme for a separate 
discourse ; but we may mention thre that specially 
hold our attention: Mr. Farrer’s ‘‘ Winter Evening,” 
for its atmosphere and fine treatment of the anatomy 
of trees in winter; Mr. Parrish’s ‘Gloucester Har- 
bor ;” Mr. Pennell’s ‘‘ Ponte Vecchio ;” Mrs. Moran’s 
strongly rendered twilight subject; Mr. Gaugengigi’s 
‘*Drive Dull Care Away ;” James D. Smillie’s ‘* Mar- 
blehead Neck ;” and J. C. Nicoli’s ‘* Smuy lers’ Land- 
ing- Place,” with its wonderfully beautiful moonlight 


effect, than which we recall nothing finer. We might 


as well have included the entire list, for each work is 
worthy of a special word, and charms in itsturn. Mr. 
S. R. Koehler, the eminent writer on art, has had the 
editing of the work, and, in addition to the instructive 
paragraphs that accompany each plate, has prefaced 
the work with a most interesting article, in which he 
upholds the rights of etching to impose its own limita- 


tions, and sends a shaft against those who would deny 


its versatility and confine it to the mere line-work of a 
suggestive sketch. To end with the words which first 
left Our pen, nO praise would be extravagant fur a 
work like this; and it is not rash to call it by far the 
richest and most valuable of the holiday books of 
this season. 

By common consent the best collection of Eigiish 
poetry is the ‘‘Golden Treasury of the Best Sougs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language,” selected and 
arranged by Mr. Palgrave. The admirable editorial 
faculty of Mr. Palgrave ia shown in this collection not 
only in the choice of the poems, out, as Matthew Ar- 
nold has suggested, in their arrangement with reference 
to each other. In the Golden Treasury series the 
volume is a small one, and has become a household 
friend and a familiar companion all over the Eaglish- 
speaking world. It was every way fitting that this 
anthology should be selected for epecially handsome 
printing and illustration, and the edition which J. B. 
Lippineott & Co. (Philadelphia) have just issued is 
quite worthy of the book. Mr. Palgrave’s collection 
contains almost nothing later than 1830, and, io order 
to include the work of some of the most eminent 
English poets of a later date, Mr. John Foster Kirk has 
added a new part, containing selections from Tenny- 


son, Arnold, the Brownings, the I »ssettis, Swinburae, 


Landor, and Clough. It is dangerous to add to the 


perfect work uf another man, but, so far as our exami- 


nation has gone, Mr. Kirk has shown great discretion 
and has maintained the high staodard which Mr. Pal- 
grave set. 

Kazlitt Arbine’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Anecdote of Liter- 
ature and the Fine Arts” is a publication which hard- 
ly does justice to the imprint of Estes & Lauriat 
(Boston); it is much below the general excellence of 
their book-making in the matter of illustrations, type, 
and printiog, and we cannot help feeling that these 
publishers have have done themselves and their read- 
ers a certain injustice in issuing a work of reference 
with so little attention to good taste and to s«:bstantial 
quality. The Cyclopedia itself contains a good deal 
of interesting matter, and a good deal that is, to say 
the least, of questionable authenticity. 

‘*The Child’s Day (Une Journée d’Eofan').” By 
Adrien Marie. (J. W. Bouton, New York.) The 
beauty of child-life, its joys and its sorrows, has, per- 
haps, never yet failed to appeal tothe artist. Either 
he appreciates the little folk from a purely artistic 


point of view, judging them as s0 many effective 
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factors in beauty of form, composition, and color; or, 
if his heart is tenaer and he is himself a father, in 
_addition to these purely outward attractions he feels 
the deepest sympathy in the life and thought of the 
little one, and is great in proportion to the success 
with which he portrays truthfully the phases which go 
to make up the sum of each day’s happiness or grief. 
Of this latter class is Adrien Marie, than whom one 
could not be more in sympathy with child-life in all 
its lights and shadows. Young in years and heart, 
happy ip his beautiful Parisian home, with wife and 
two little children to serve as indulgent models, he 
gives the world such lovely and truthful child-pictures 
as are in this work brought together to illustrate a 
single day in a child’s life. The waking, the getting 
up, the bath, the dressing, the breakfast, the lesson, 
the promenade, the play hour, the various childish 
amusements, the meal, the going to bed, and the 
good-night, are all given in these twenty exquisite 
plates with & sympathy, a truthfulness, an artistic 
instinct, and a beauty of workmanship that charms one 
out of all mcderation. Ovtbers bave drawn children 
with rare grace and skill, rendering them with a refine- 
ment of feeling that raises them beyoad the bounds of 
reality into the realms of the ideal, jand thus eliminating 
maby little touches which, like an unresolved chord in 
music, ultimately make the rest more beautiful. They 
make their childreu too sweet and cherubic, and omit 
the glimpses of human nature which make these in- 
cipient little men and women of a nature akin to our 
own. Not so with Adrien Marie. His children are very 
mortal, and therefore very interesting and beautiful. 
While he can render with rare truthfulness the loving 
nature of the child and its amiability, he can give with 
equal skill, and with a humor that makes one laugh, the 


mischief, and naughtiness even, of the little one when 


its heart is ruled by unreason. This is a book which 
all mothers and children will enjoy, for, without a word 
of, text, they may read the pictures, and see in them 
a reflection of their own lives from day to day ; and, 
while by no means a child’s bo»k, there is yet not one 
drawing that a child of three years could fail to under- 
stand and learn to love. . 

‘‘Gray’s Elegy.” Artist’s Edition. (J.B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Paoiladelphia.) It is an admirable proof of 
the hold which this noble poem has on the heart of 
humanity that two beautiful editions of it have been 
published in one season by different houses. That of 
R>berts B-others, illustrated by Mr. Harry Fenn, has 
already been noticed in these columns, and diffcred 
from the one under consideration in having added the 
rejected stanzas at the close of the book, and in 
having preserved an agreeable local tone by securing a 
number of sketches and illustrations of English pastoral 
scenery. The Artist’s Edition is, indeed, a very beauti- 
ful one in all that goes to make up arich book. The 
designs, drawn and engraved by the best of American 
artists and engravers, are indivilually very charming ; 
but they are distinctively American in tone, the only 
featurcs that suggest the country of the poet and the 
scene of the poem being ‘* the ruined tower” and ‘‘the 
long-drawn aisle and fretted vault.” The rest might 
have been drawn for an Elegy in an American Country 
Churchyard, so characteristic of New England fields, 
meadows, and hillsides are the landscapes and interiors 
represented. This only a minor defect, however, and 


will not detract from the value of the book in the eyes’ 


of the many whom it will gladden this holiday season 
now close at hand. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge has laid us all under such heavy 
obligations by the invaluable services which she has rendered 
in the preparation of literature for children in this country, 
that any ook from her hand is certain to receive a warm 
welcome and to find many appreciative readers; only those 
who know with what tireless care, thorough supervision, and 
exacting taste the ‘‘ St. Nicholas” is edited in all its depart- 


ments, and who have noted its influence upon children’s lit-. 
erature in general, can appreciate how mach Mrs. D >dge has. 


done for young readers, and how admirably she has done it. 
It is a pleasant qualification for the position which she holds 
that she is herself one of our most charming writers for boys 
and girls; her story of ‘‘Hans Brinker’ belongs to the per- 
manent literature of children, and Donald and Dorothy (Bos- 
ton: Koberts Brothers) is likely to followin its foutsteps. 
Those who have read it as it has appearad from month to 
month in the ‘‘ St. Nicholas” do not need to be told that it is 
characteristically fresh, pure, and entertaining; those who 
have not read it may be assured that it ought to be put first 
on all purchasing lists for the holidays. The Boy Knight, by 
G. A. Henty, is a story of the crusades in which the lion- 
hearted Richard of England figures as a chief character; the 
value of the book consists chiefly in its reproduction of the 
knightly manners and methods and its vivid description of 
the erusader’s life. 

Chatterbox, Junior, of which R. Worthington (New York) 
issues a new Volume, is specially devoted to illustrations, and 
the pictures are of the sort which tell their own story almost 
without the aid of the text. The volume is well printed, 
bound in green, silver, and gold, making a very striking and 
attractive cover. | 

Four Little Friends ; or, Papa’s Daughters in Town (New 


York : Cassell & Co., Limited), contains some very pleasant 
descriptions of New York as seen through the eyes of young 
visitors. The name of Mary D. Brine is a sufficient guaran- 
tee of the character of the letter-press; while the illustra- 
tions set out many of the striking pointe—Central Park aud 
many other metropolitan localities. Children’s Thoughts in 
Song and Story, by Louis D. Blake,‘with illustrations by W 1- 
son de Meza, is a very taking book; many of the illustra- 
tions are in sepia, and both the drawing and engraving are 
extremely attractive. The jolly little children who figure in 
it will find their way to the hearts of older readers than those 
for whom the book is specially intended. 

W. H. G. Kingston is one of the most popular of living 
Eoglish writers for boys, and although in literary quality he 
falls below our best American writers for the same class, his 
books are of good moral tone and extremely interesting. 
From Powder Monkey to Admiral (New York: A. C. Arm- 
stropg & Son) will doubtless fascinate the boys into whose 
hands it falls, and is not without value, on account of the 
trustworthiness of its descriptions of sea life. 

The Queen of England, by Rosalie Kaufman, and Young 
Folks History of the Civil War, by Miss Emma Cheney 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat), are both attractive and useful 
books, the firat being an abridgement and adaptation from 
Mis Strickland’s Queens of England, and the second an en- 
tertaining and weil-written record of our own Civil War. 
History for young people is getting itself written rapidly, 
and our hope is to see it supplant much of the current 
romance and nonsense which goes into the hands of young 
readers. 

lt is not easy to overpraise the work of Mr. J. T. Trow- 
bridge, so excellent and helpful is the tone of his books for 
young readers; among the best of these we class Tinkham 
Brothers’ Tide Mill (Boston: Lee & Shepard), a capital 
story, full of the interest of plot and incident, and yet not 
overstimulating. Amanda M. Dougias’s Santa Claus Land, 
from the press of the same publishers, would please us better 
if the atrocious frontispiece had been omitted ; the illustra- 
tions mar the work, which is not without some gleams of 
fancy. 

Mrs. Molesworth is a popular name, not only with a host 
of English, but with a considerable army of young American, 
readers, who have been charmed by her delicate fancy and 
won by the interest of her style. Two Litile Waifs, illus- 
trated by Walter Crane, is a delightfal little story, which 
comes, a8 all children’s stories ought, to a delightful end. 

Miss Greenaway’s books have grown to be a prominent 
feature of the holiday season, and with each new work from 
her hands there seems greater reason for their becoming a 
prominent feature. In Little Ann and other Poems, by 
Anr and Jane Taylor (London and New York: George 
Routledge & Sons), she has chosen to illustrate this 
year a book which, in fancy, was to the children of 
thirty and forty years ago what her own books are 
to the children of the present generation. In one 
or two respects the choice was a good one. In the 
first place, the character of the children in these poems, 
together with the spirit and manner of the times when such 
children were in vogue—if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion—form admirable models to be dressed in the quaint, 
demure, and picturesque array in which Miss Greenaway de- 
lights, and with which she has accomplished a welcome revo- 
lution in the dressing of children of this generation. In the 
second place, this Inxurious and artistic modern edition of 
a book which was in its primitive barrenness typical of the 
meager j»ys of our parents’ childhood, is an embodied con- 
trast between the chiid-life of forty and fifty years ago and 
that of the present day. The worthy authors of these poems 
would, perhaps, if they could eee it, find it as difficult to 
recognize their work in this present volume as a child of 
fifty years ago would have found it difficult to believe 
that so exquisite a book could be made, and, still more, 
made especially for them. Beyond these two features 
we find little to recommend in the choice of these poems 
for the artist's treatment. They have, to be sure, a 
certain moral, didactic tone, which is worthy of consider- 
ation, but the spirit of them generally is not altogether 
in harmony with that which seeks to train aright the wide- 
awake boys and girls of the present generation. We have 
said but little of the artist’s work, because there was so little 
to be said. Miss Greenaway’s designs are too widely known 
at this date for one to assume criticism of them as of the 
efforts of a less familiariy known artist. That her babies 
are as chubby and good-natured as ever ; that her little girls 
are as sweet and lovable; that her little boys are as active 
and mischievous; that her nurse-maids and maidens are as 
lithe and lovely; that her landscapes are as fragrant with 
the breath of primroses and violets as ever, no one requires 
to be told; and as one enjoys the company of the little folk 
within these covers, one feels thankful that their counter- 
parts in real life have so good and pure and faithfal a 
friend as they have in the author of these exquisite de 
signs. 

Volume X. of the St. Nicholas, which the Century 
Co. isissuing in two parts, may well take ite place asthe 
choicest contribution to children’s literature which the season 
will produce. The ‘‘St. Nicholas” completed during the 
present autumn its tenth year, and issues a holiday edition of 
100,000 copies ; it has attained this immense popular suc- 
cess by virtue of essential excellence ; it has been scrupu- 
lously edited, and its pages have been free from any un- 
healthfulress or laxity of tone; it has drawn upon the best 
literary talent, and has done much to enrich and encourage 
literature for children. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have issued a number of 
valuable books duriog the past week, including Edgar Faw- 
cett’s An Ambitious Woman; John Fiske'’s Excursions of an 
Evolutionist, a volume of miscellaneous essays full of in- 
formation and written in a very clear style; Charles Dudley 


Warner’s A Roundabout Journey, one of those charming 
books of travel which Mr. Warner gives ne from time to 
time; the History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederick 
the Great, by Professor Herbert Tuttle; Characteristics, by 
A. P. Russell, a volume which embodies the resulta of a rich 
and diversified knowledge of many fields of literature. —— 
Roberts Brothers (Boston) publish a book of very considera- 
ble in the Autobiography and Letters of Orville Dewey, D.D., 
the prominent Uuiterian clergyman.—Thomas Whittaker 
(New York) issues The Agnostic, a volume of poems by 
Bishop Pierce, of Arkansas, good in intention, and thought- 
ful, but not notable as poetry ; the Companion (to the Prayer- 
Book Psalter, by John Dart, D.C.L., is a convenient manual 
of reference for those who use the psalms in the Prayer- 
Book.——The National Temperance Society and Publishing 
House (New York) add to their long list of temperance 
books Holly Sprays, by L. E. F. Kimball, and Susie's Opinions, 
by Faye Huantington.——The Congregationa! Sunday-School 
Publiehing Society (Boston) send out two useful little 
books, How to Build a Church, by the Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, 
and the Sunday-School Library, by A. E. Dunning, both 
suggestive and practical, and of usefulness to ministers and 
Sunday-sehool superintendents.——Cassell & Co., Limited 
(New York), have brought out an English edition of the con- 
densation of Kdstlin's Life of Martin Luther, a little book 
prepared under the direction of the German Government for 
use in the German schools.——Phillips & Hunt (New York) 
send us the Lesson Commentary for 1884, Prepared by Dra. 
Vincent and Hurburt, and the Berean System of Question 
Books on the same lessons; they also publish Dr. Daniel 
Wise’s Sketches and Anecdotes of American Methodists of the 
Days that are No More, designed for boys and giris; the 
same publishers issue a number of pamphlet text-books. 


Arius the Libyan: An Idyl of the Primitive Church. (New 
York : D. Appleton & Co.) This is a theological and histori- 
cal novel. Arius the Libyan receives his Christian education 
fr>m his father, from whom he learns that Jesus denonnced all 
private property rights as mammon-worsbip, and all statutes 
enacted to enforce them as lies of the Scribes and Pharisees ; 
in short, that Christianity involved, necessarily and essen- 
tially, communism. He received his theological education 
from an Egyptian seer, from whom he learns that ‘‘ in some 
spiritual sense of sexhood the nature of Deity is that in the 
likeness and image whereof man was created,” of whom it 
is said, ‘‘In the Image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them ;” that the Son of God is said to be 
“begotten” of the Father,and ‘‘conceived” of the Holy Ghost ; 
that he is thus represented to be begotten (not made) of 
the one and only true God, who alone is eternal and self- 
existent. His doctrine of Christian communism brought 
him into conflict with Constantine ; his doctrine of the Trin- 
ity was laid hold of by Constantine to ineure his condemna- 
tion as a heretic; and in this he was aided by Eusebius, who 
was an ecclesiastic, and by Athanasius, who was essentially 
a courtier. The story is told with considerable power; the 
local and historical coloring is good ; the anonymous author 
has evidently a familiarity with the environment of the third 
century. The characters of Arius, of Constantine, of Athana- 
sius, of Am-nem-had, are finely drawn, dramatically. But 
we should not want to be answerable for either the theolog- 
iea] or the historical accuracy of the book. The interpreta- 
tion of the character and of the theology of Arius agrees 
not with the view commonly presented in church history ; 
and his understanding of Christianity as destructive of hu- 
man government and private property rights appears to us 
to be equally inconsistent with the teaching of the New 
Testament. The book makes a very attractive picture of 
Arius and Arianism, and puts it in a very attractive frame; 
but the picture is an ideal head, not a true historical por- 
trait. | 

It is always pleasant to note and report so marked an ad- 
vance in construction and style as that which we find in 
Miss Blance Willis Howard's latest story, Guenn; a Wave 
on the Breton Ooast. (Boston: J. R. Oagood & Co.) In her 
former books, Miss Howard showed some delightful quali- 
ties as a story writer ; her fancy was quick, her conversations 
bright, and ker perception of character keen; but in 
‘*Guenn” she develops a strength and a sustained power of 
which her earlier stories only gave promise; indeed, we 
count ‘*Guenn” as one of the best of recent novels, and we 
welcome it as indicating the excellence beyord which Miss 
Howard will certainly achieve if she continues to put into 
her work the same qualities of imagination, observation, and 
attractive skill. There are three well-drawno characters in 
thisstory, two of them drawn with a bold and sure hand ; 
Guenn, the heroine, is a poetic creation which will not 
soon fade from the mind of one who has read the story; 
Thymert, the priest, is a difficult character sketched with 
great power, and with a great deal of psychological insight ; 
and Hamnor, the artist, one of those men who diffuse sun- 
shine without any central fire of affection, and by mere har- 
mony of physical aad mental temperament. ‘‘ Gu2nn” isa 
tragedy with an imaginative motive, strongly realistie in 
treatment, and exhibits a very marked power of construc- 
tion. 


Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, in his striking story of “ John In- 
glesant,” proved his ability toapprehend and interpret those 
rare spiritual experiences and those rare spiritual tempera- 
ments which give so much motive power to the world, and 
yet are so obscure and difficult te represent. In hislatest story, 
The Little Schoolmaster Mark (New York: Macmillan & 
Co), Mr. Shorthouse develops a difficnit motive with the 
highest skill, and with a simplicity and naturalness which 
prove his mastery of the obscure field of imagination and re- 
ligious feeling. This little story 1s a work of art in its way, 
and is as fine a piece of spiritual biography as we have seen 
for many a day ; its purity of tone, its exquisite imaginative 
glow, and its rare spiritual penetration make it a very re- 
markable piece of literary work. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—MRr. CaBLs's historical papers on Louis- 
iania are to be putin book form by the Scrib- 
ners. 

—JULIAN HAWTHORNE is writing a new 
novel, which will appear in the Boston ‘‘ Sun- 
day Globe.” 

—HovuGuTon, MIFFLIN & Co. have in 
press a new edition of Dr. Rimmer’s ‘ Art 
Anato ny.” 

LETTERS AND TrimBs of the Ty- 
lers, Father and Son,” will be published im- 
mediately in two volumes by the author, Lyon 
G. Tyler, of Richmond. 

—TuHE *‘CritTIc” of December 8 is an un- 
usually interesting number; the paper itself 
is so tasteful in typography that its very ap- 
pearance is a strong attraction. 

—THE ATLANTIC PORTRAIT OF Haw- 
THORNE, just issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. (Boston), is declared by Mrs. George Par- 
sons Lathrop to be a speaking likeness of her 
father. 

—THsE CHRISTMAS NUMBER Of the Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly ” (F. Leypoldt, New York) is 
@ beautiful piece of typography, und may be 
taken as a guide in the selection of holiday 
books. 

—THE HaRPERS have iesued the fourth 
edition of Mr. Griffis’s admirable work on 
Japan, ‘‘ The Mikado’s Empire.” A supple- 
mentary chapter on ‘‘Japan in 1883” has 
been added. 

—THE APPLETONS have completed their 
choice parchment edition of Shakespeare, 
and the twelve volumes form one of the most 
attractive editions of the great dramutist to 
be had in this country. 

—HovuGHToN, MIFFLIN & Co. have issued a 
new edition of their Portrait Catalogue, which 
contains portraits of some of the most distin- 
guished authors, and is a very uandsome piece 
of typegraphical work. 

—Mnr CRAWFORD has written a new novel, 
the title of which is significant ; he has named 
it ‘* Our Favorite Sham,” a name that seems 
to indicate that he has chosen some special 
aspect of social life for his theme. 

—N.J. BarTLeTt & Co. (Boston) have in 
press ‘‘Lamps and Paths,” by the Rev. 
Theodore T. Munger, a very interesting and 
instructive volume, containing the sermons 
preached to the children of his congregation. 

—Miss O. M. E. Rog has prepared a ‘dia- 
logue for seven girls to be used on the seventy- 
sixth birthday of Whittier, which falls upon 
the seventeenth day of the present month. 
Rand, Avery & Sons (Boston) are the pub- 
lishers. 

—THE BALLAD READ AT FRAUNCR'S TavV- 
ERN in this city, December 4, commemorative 
of Washington's parting from his officers at 
the same place one hundred years before, has 
been neatly printed by the author, Mr. George 
W. W. Houghton. 

—IT 18 SIGNIFICANT that Mr. Black's 
story, ‘‘Judith Shakespeare,” is the only serial 
by a foreign novelist announced by any of 
the American magazines; the American 
novel is being produced so rapidly that we 
have ceased to need foreign aid in this de- 
partment. 

—Proressor A. H. WELCH has published 
another letter defending his ‘‘ Development 
of Englich Language and Literature” from 
renewed charges of plagiarism ; he reaffirms 
his earlier statement that ‘‘ the credits which 
are wanting in the text are fully covered by 
the acknowledgment in the preface.”’ 

—A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON (New York) 
call attention to the fact that they have put 
their standard editions of Hallam, Lamb, 
Disraeli, Milman, Napier, Simms, Michaud 
and Poe into entirely new and attractive 
bindings, with black and gold sides and back 
stamps. Of these books 100,000 volumes have 
been printed and sold since they were first 
issued at the reduced price. 

—THe ‘‘TimMes OF CHARLES XII.,” the 
third volume of ‘*The Surgeon’s Stories,’’ 
will be published in a very few days by 
Jansen, McCiurg & Co., Chicago. The same 
firm will aleo bring out, simultaneously with 
the above, ‘‘Cumnock’s School Speaker ; 
Rhetorical Kecitations for Boys and Girls,” 
by Professor R. L. Cumnock, author of 
** Choice Readings.” 

—Hakper & Bros. have in press a volume 
on ‘The Difference Between Physical and 
Moral Law,” by Dr. William Arthur, author 
of Tongue of Fire;” Folk-Lore of 
Shakespeare,” by the Rey. T. F. Thistleton 
Dyer; and ‘*Troja,” Dr. Schliemann'’s new 
book. In the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” 
series they will shortly publish a monograph 
on ** Addison” by W. J. Courthope. 

—J. W. Bovrom, whose rooms at 
Broadway, in this city, are so full of interest 
to book lovers, and contain such a mass of 


curious, ‘elegant, and valuable works, has 
issued a descriptive catalogue of the literary 
curiosities, containing descriptions of rare 
and handsome books, illuminated missals, 
specimens of early typography, woodcuts, 
early editions, etc. A glance through this 
catalogue is sufficient to disclose the value 
and comprehensiveness of Mr. Bouton’s col- 
lection of books. 

—G. W. SmaLeyr, in a dispatch to the 
‘* Tribune,” says that ‘‘‘The Academy,’ re- 
versing the verdict of ‘The Atheneum’ and 
‘The Saturday Review,’ declares Mr. How- 
elle’s ‘A Woman's Keason’to be the only 
work in which that author has donejustice to 
his singular powers. Mr. Howells, it says, as 
an observer of his fellow-creatures stands 
very high, and as a student of woman is 
quite unrivaled. This book is an excellent 
and real novel, thoroughly worth reading 
ence twice, thrice.” 

—BRENTANO & BROTHERS, whose delight- 
ful store in Union Square is such a treasure- 
house of the best foreign periodical and cur- 
rent literature, have added to their interesting 
stock a large supply of the Christmas issue of 
the ‘‘London Graphic” and ‘“ Illustrated 
News.” These elaborate and brilliant holiday 
publications have become a part of the 
American quite as much as of the English 
Christmas ; the demand for them is so great 
that the edition is generally exhausted long 
before the popular appetite is satisfied. 

—THE CATALOGUE OF THE PEDESTAL 
Founp ART LOAN EXHIBITION, now open at 
the Academy of Design in this city, is a beau- 
tiful piece of work, filled with illustrations, 
and rich with the treasures of the most valu- 
able collection that has ever been made in 
this country; notable pictures, musical in- 
struments, rare laces, old missals and manu- 
scripts, arms and armor, and all manner of 
choice bric-a-brac, are represented in a style 
which will tempt every one who reads the 
catalogue to visit the exhibition. 

—A. D. F. Ranpoutps & Co. (New York), 
who understand so well the art of making 
dainty books, have added to their publica- 
tions in this direction two choice little vol- 
umes,‘‘ The Gift of Gifts,” compiled by Rose 
Porter, and illustrated throughout by the use 
of the yiolet; and the ‘* Pansy Text-Book,” 
illustrated with pansies in gilt and colors, and 
containing spiritual thoughts for every day 
in the month. The same publishers have 
issued a very useful little volume of ‘‘ Hymns 
for the Church on Earth,” containing 366 
hymns and spiritual songs, mostly of mod- 
ern date, selected by Dr. Ryle, Bishop of 
Liverpool. 

—THe Book Crus of New 
York has published through Mr. George J. 
Coombes a beautiful edition of Frederick 
Locker’s ‘‘London Lyrics.” The volume 
makes a duodecimo of about one hundred 
pages. Mr. Caldecott’s and Miss Greena- 
way'’s drawings were made under the super- 
vision of the author, who himself sent them 
to the Book Fellows’ Club for the volume. 
A clever verse, never before printed, is given 
as a sort of introduction tothe edition. But 
two hundred copies of this delightful boo« 
have been printed, and the plates ana cuts 
have been destroyed. 

—THE INTERNATIONAL News 
Beekman Street, New York, are the Ameri- 
can agents of the leading English reviews— 
the Nineteenth Century,” the ‘‘ Contempo- 
rary,” and the Fortnightly; they have also 
the magnificent Christmas numbers of the 
‘‘Tilustrated News” and the ‘‘ London Graph- 
ic,” concerning which it maybe safely said 
that they surpass anything before attempted 
even by these great periodicals. The full- 
page colored prints show a decided advance 
in artistic workmanship, and the Christmas 
season is hardly complete without one or both 
of these publications in the house; they are 
equally entertaining for young and old. 

—THE BOUND VOLUME OF THE ‘“ CENT- 
URY” MAGAZINE comprises the issues from 
May to October of the present year, and con- 
tains a selection of articles and etories which 
may be said to fairly represent the best liter- 
ary work of the day. No novel now appear- 
ing has attracted anything like the attention 
that has been given the ‘‘ Bread-Winners,” 
while the series of literary essays, the illus- 
trated papers, the biographical’ sketches of 
Cardinal Manning, Daudet, Luther, Anthony 
Trollope, Washington Gladden’s ‘‘ Christian 
League of Connecticut,” and the various de- 
partments, make this volume a mirror of the 
thought of the time. The ‘ Century” has at- 
tained and deserved a very great success, and 
as its successive bound volumes appear the 
evidence accumulates that the editors are 
giving their work a trained ability and fore- 
sight which are likely to keep it in the front 


rank of magazines. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
Rev. Dr. A. B. Bruce’s New Work, 
THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF 
CHRIST.—A Systematic and Critical 
Study of The Parables of Our Lord. Octavo 
vol., 527 pages, $2.50. 

The ‘* London Academy ” says: **Itisone of the 
most valuable contributions the study of the 
words of Christ {appeared of late years.”’ 

** London 8 ‘Dr. Bruce’s treatment 


of his subject and original, 


he is evident!y wel! read in the hterature which be- 


longs to it he avoids the cspital mistake of over- 
laying his work with a mass of other men’s views 


Also Just Ready. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s New Work, 
CONTRARY WINDS, and other 


SERMONS, Uniform with * Limitations 
of Life.” Crown octavo, $1.75. 4th Edition, 


OUTLINES OF SERMONS TO 
CHILDREN. With numerous anecdotes. 
Crown octavo, $1.50 


PULPIT PRAYERS BY EMINENT 
PREACHERS. $1.50. 


and sympathy must be great in the offering of such 
prayers, es ally —, as here, spiritua! intensity 
ne devoutness are arked ae freshness and 

treneth. Such bave their characteristic 
advantages.” 


Copies sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


(500D LITERATURE 


A LITERARY AND ECLEC- 
TIC WEEKLY. 


Subscription Price, @1.50 a Year. 


It gives the best articles from the English peri- 
Odicale ; reviews of the leading new books, with 
extracts from them; fall literary intelligence, and 
qnestions and anewers on a multitude of topics 
relating to books and reading. 


**One of the most valuable of our weekly literary 
ournais. its selections are made with exce'lent 
and its critic eme of current literature 

satisfactory.’’—{ [The Continent. 


LITERATUBE is prosperiuy onder its pres- 
ent abie editorial and business management.” 
[New York Observer. 


**It contains each week a most admirable con- 
densation of what is being done in the entire world 
of Churchman. 


SEND 10 CENTS FOR THREE SPECIMEN 
OOPIES, 


By arrangement with Mesers, Taintor — 
Merrill & Co., proprietors of 


The Lenox Pens, 


ae offeran February list, 1884, the following 


Premiums for New Subscrip- 
tions ! 


Oa receipt of $1.50 we will send ‘‘ Good Literature’”’ 
one year (5% numbers) to any new subscriber in 
the United States or Canada, and will also send 
free by mail to the peraon sending the money, ONg 
Gross (144) LEnox Pens, of either number, or a 
compartment box containing 12 of each of the 
twelve numbers of tue series. 

These Pens are manufactured from the best Shef- 
field steel (rolled in Birmingham), and are equal to 
the very beat, and very far superior to most of the 
pens sold in this country. 

*.* A sample of each number (12) pens will be 
sent to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


The Good Literature Publishing Co., 
18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A Splendid Holiday Book for 


the price of a Christmas Card. 


The Double, Holiday Number of 8t. 
NICHOLAS is the most beautiful book for the 
money that was ever issued. It contains 184 
pages and nearly as many wood-engravings, 
with a colored frontispiece, ete. This extra 
issue is intended only for those who are not 
regular readers of St. Ni¢HoLas, as it is the 
November and December numbers of that 
magazine bound in a special cover. The 
latter, printed in eleven colors, is worth more 
than the price of the whole book as a Christ- 
mas card. When you are buying gifts for 
the children, leave a place for this. All 
dealers sell it. Price, 50 cents. 

CENTURY OO., Nuw Yorx. 


Those answering an Advertisement wtIt 
confer «@ favor upcn the Advertiser and 
Publisher ty stating that they saw the 


Adverticement in The Chriztiian Union.’ 


| Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW STORY, 


I SAY NO! 


The Love-Letter Answered, 


WILL BEGIN IN 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Fer December 2:2, 1883. 


Special Notice to New Sub-— 
scribers for 1884, | 


The Numbers of Harper's WEEKLY 
for December 22d and 29th, 1883, contain. 
ing the first two installments of Wilkie 
Collins’s new story,will be sent gratuitously, — 
to NEW subicribers requesting the same, 
on receipt by Harper & Brothers of four 
dollars, the subscription price for HARPER'S 
WEEKLY /or 1884. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


On the 5th of January, 1884. Harprgr’s 
WEEKLY will enter upon its 28:h year. 
This journal is acknowledgea t» be the 
best illustrated paper in America. It 
presents, week by week, in faithful and 
graphic pictures, the notewor hy events 
of the day; portraits of men of the time; 
reproductions of the works of celebrated 
native and foreign artists; cartoons by 
eminent pictorial satirists ; aud humorous 
illustrations of the ludicrous aspects of 
social and political life. 

Every one knows the value of pictures 
in conveying immediate, vivid, and per- 
manent impressions. Pictures are a uni- 
versal language, understood at once by 
people of every tongue. They supple- 
ment and interpret the words of the poet, 
the historian, and the novelist. ‘‘A pict- 
ure paper” ought to come to every house, 
and it pays to get the best. 

Besides the WEEKLY 
is full of good reading. It always con- 
tains installments of one of the very best 
novels of the day. Its short stories are 
bright and entertaining. Poems, sketch- 
es, and papers on important topics of the 
day, by the most popular writers, aad 
columns of humorous and personal par- 
ephes make it interesting to every- 


Thus in Harper’s Art and 
Literature go handin hand. The vari- 
ety and beauty of its illustrations are 
matched by its varied array of literature. 
Its pages are kept free from everything 
which would unfit it for the family cir- 
cle. In art and general literature it 
always appeals to, and cultivates, good 

taste. 


In the field of politics it holds country 
above party; and while it upholds the 
grand fundamental principles of,the Re- 
publican Party, it maintains its right to 
criticise and dissent. 

Among the many literary attractions 
of the new volume will be a Serial Story 
by the popular novelist, CoL.ins, 
entitled ‘1 Say No; or, The Love-Letter 
Avswered.” 

An Illustrated Supplement will be 
issued gratuitously with Harper's 
WEEKLY for Dec. 22, containing a power- 
ful and fascinating story, by a well- 
known American ‘writer, entitled HOW 
oon” NORTON KEPT HIS CHRIST- 

Whoever wants a Cosmopolitan, Inde- 
pendent, Illustrated Newspaper should 
subscribe for Harper's WEEKLY. 


Subscription Price, $4.00 per Year. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY... 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE....... 1 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Postage free to ali subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 

Remittances shonld be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Ad-— 
dress 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. ¥< 
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harles Scribner's Sons 


WILL PUBLISH 
Saturday, Dec. 15th, 1883 : 


Among the Holy Hills. By Henry M. 
Field, b.D., author of From the Lakes of Kil- 


larney to the Golden Horn,” * From Ezypt to 
Japan,’ and “*On the Desert.’’ 1 vol., crown 
8vo. Withamap. $1.50, 


This new description of the sacred localities of 
Palestine, by a veteran traveler and the author of 
the most vaiuabie and popalar narratives of travel 
that nave appeared in recent yeare, is the fitting 
crown and cenclusion of them ail. ‘i'he intereat of 
the Holy Land above all others, is that here was 
spent the most wonderful life that ever was lived 
on the earth; and the purpose of the journey, to 
which this book is indebted, is to trace that life 
from its beginning among its native hills, and to 
follow closely in the footsteps of oar Lord, not 
merely in the atreeta of Jerusalem, bat through 
Samaria and Galilee, along the lake shore and on 
the mountain side. 


Kadesh*Barnea. Its Importance (and 
Probabie Site, with a Story of a Bunt for It, in- 
cluding Studies of the Route of the Exodus and 
the Southern Boundary of the Holy Land. By 
H. Clay Trombull, D.D , Editorof the Sanday- 
School Times.” 1 vol., 8vo. With two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. $5.09, 


Kadeah-Barnea hase long been recognized as the 
-key to the history of the Iaraclites’ wanderings in 
the Wilderness, ard ite site has been in dispute for 
twenty centuries or more, Two years ago, Dr. 
Trambuil made important discoveries inthe Kasi, 
as bearing on this question; and of these, he uow, 
for the fret time, gives a full account, together 
with the reault of hie studies in the Jight of those 
discoveries. Dr. Trumbui! claims as the result of 
the work, a practical determination of the Route of 
the Exodos. of the main outlines of the Wander- 
ings, and of the Southern boundary of the Holy 
Land. It wonld be difficult to speak too highly 
of the value of this book for Biblical students, and 
of its fascination for the unlearned Bible reader. 


A Day In Athens with Socrates. 
By the author of “Socrates.” 1 vol, 12mo. 


Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


These dialogues have been brought together in 
order that the reader may gain from them, not 
20 much an adequate conception of Plato’s phi- 
losophy, as a picture of the age in which he lived 
and tanght. Such is the inimitaole art displayed 
in them that we find ourselves anconeciously trane- 
ported to the scenes of Athenian daily life, the 
street, the market-place, the dweiling- houses of 
the citizens, and seem to breathe the very air, to 
penetrate into the very heart, of the Athens of old. 


A LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 


Reveries of a Bachelor, 41d Dream 
Life. Donald G. Mitchell (fk Marvel). 


Theee volames are, according at least to the pop- 
ular verdict, the masterpieces of their author, and 
they have now taken their place as American 
Ciassics. To supply the demand for a sapcrior 
edition for select libraries, two hundred and fifty 
-opies have been printed on large (Holland) paper 
by Theodore L De Vinne & Co., and the publi :shere 
have sdded to the Reveries a new portrait of the 
author, etched by Kitchie, and to Dream Lifea 
new etching by Smillie—both prepared especially 
for this edition. 

The booke are suitably bound in tasteful covers, 
are all numbered, and are sold together for $10.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, 
New York. 


A Year's Subscription to 


THE CENTURY. 


Such an array of brilliant features is in-|, 


cluded in the plans for the coming year of 
THe CENTURY, that it seems safe to gay that 
$4 00 wil! pav for 
NO BETTER HOLIDAY GIFT, 

nor one which will bring more satisfaction to 
the recipient, than a subscription to that mag- 
azine. Have you not some friend to whom a 
first-clags periodical is a treat which cannot 
often be afforded? Remember, too, that this 
will be a monthly reminder of the giver for a 
whole year. New subscriptions should begin 
with the November number, that remarkable 
issue, rich with the contributions of Cable, 
James, Warner, Alphonse Daudet, Burroughs, 
Mrs. Oliphant, and many other writers, and 
containing some of the most beautiful engrav- 
ings ever published in @ magazine. Price, 
$4.00 a year: an additional ten cents will pay 
for the pamphlet containing the chapters 
published before November. of that famous 
anonymous novel, ‘*The Bread- Winners.” 
All dealers and the publishers take subscrip- 


CENTURY CO. New Yor. 
The Giant of Music Books. 
Christmas Folio. 


200 PAGES UF THE BEST MUSIC. 
CHRIST VMAS CAROLS, HYMNS, MARCHES, 
BALLADS, SONGS, &o., ILLUSTRATED FULL 
WITH ELEGANT PHOTOS OF HENRY IRVING, 
PATTI, GERSTER, MARY ANDERSON, AND 
OTHERS, WITH A BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS CARD COVER. 


PRICE. 50 CENTS, POSTAGE PAID. EXTRA 
CLOTH BINDING, gi. 


RICHARD A. SAALFIELD, 
12 Bible Hoase, New York, or 180 Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 


BOUTON, 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


Une Journée D’ Enfant. 


(A Day in the Lifejof a Child.) Compositions inédities par Adrien Marié. 20 Plates in Helio- 
gravore by Dujardin, with an Introduction by Henry Strahan. Folio, beautifal ornamental 


French binding, $8. 


Brillat-Savarins A Hand-book of Gas- 


tronomy. 


New and complete transiation. With 52 original Etchings by Lalauze, printed on China paper. 
l vol, 8vo. Edition limited to 200 copies. $15. 


Humour, Wit, 
Century. 


and Satire of the 17th 


Collected and illustrated by John Ashton, author of * Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 
12mo, with nearly 109 illustrations, cloth, uncat, $8. 


—— THE SAME. Lerge paper, only twenty copies, 4to, cloth, uncut, $12. 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Life and surprising adventures of. Illustrated with numerous engravings from Drawings by 
George Cruikshank, expressly designed for this edition. (Reprint of Major’s rare edition of 1831.) 
4to, large paper, only 100 copies, cloth, ancut, $12. 


SPLENDID NEW WORK ON THE ARTS OF JAPAN. 


L’Art Japonais. 


Par M. Louis Gonse, Illustrated with 64 full-page engravinge, 30 of which are to be in colors, ex- 
ecuted either by chromo lithography, or by new processes ; 13 etchings, 21 heliogravures by the Du- 
jardin process, and over 700 engravings scattered tnrough the text, exclusive of the fac-similes of 
seals and autographs of artists. Representing altogether about a thousand articles, paintings, de- 
signs, and patterns of Japanese art, formimg a complete cyclopedia on the subject. 32% vols., 4to. 


Exqulsitely bound in yellow satin, $60. 


An English Version of the Eclogues of 


Virgil. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY’S 
New and Holiday Books. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT SCULP- 
TURE. 


By Lacy M. Mitchell. Imperial 8vo, 797 pages, 
containing 300 illustrations, comprising wood- 
engravings by some of the most ekilled artists of 
this country and Europe, and fall-page photo- 
types prepared by Frisch, of Berlin. Full indexes 
and tables of reference. Cioth, $12.50; half 
morocco, $18.00; fall morocco, $25.00. 

- . A work which must be counted among the 


very Sew really admirable contributiona maae of /ate 
= im our language to the Historyes Art.—[{The 


SELECTIONS FROM ANCIENT 
SCULPIURE. 


Twenty phototype plates, printed in Berlin, in the 
highest style of the art, from original negatives 
made expreasly for Mrs. Mitchell, and intended 
as an accompaniment to and illustrative of her 
work on Ancient Scu!pture. In portfolio, With 
descriptive text. Folio, $4 00. 


A SCORE OF ETCHINGS. 


Twenty examples by the most celebrated 
English Ktchers. with critical and de. 
seriptive text by Roger Rierdan. The 
collection includes such Sey- 
mour Hayden, Herkomer. Hamerton, 
Celin Hunter, Waltner, David Law, 
Brunet-Debaines. etc., etc. Folie, cloth, 
gilt, elegant, $15.00. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE 
SOUDAN. 


A record of travel and sport, chiefly in the Basé 
country, being personal experiences and adven- 
tures during three winters spent in the Soudan, 


page illustrations. 


Mr. James and his friends took many photographs 
on their journey, of which forty 
tifully engraved on wood the foremost en- 
gravers. They are vivid representations, not —< 
the landscape of this almost unexplored region, t 
a'so of the natives, their dress, ornaments, etc , and 
of the large game of the country. Royal 8vo, cloth, 


By the late Samuel Palmer. With 14 illustrations bythe author. Columbier 8vo, $7.60, and | 5.00 


also on large paper, folio, white vellam, $30. 


The Art of the Old English Potter. 


An Account of the Progressof the Craft in England, from the Earliest Period to the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. By L.M. Solon. Forming a handsome volame in imperial quarto, printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper, aud the jetter-press accompanied by 60 piates, etched on copper by the au- 
ther, the printivgy of which has been done with the greatest care npon superior paper. The book 
will be isaved to subscribers only, and the number of copies will be limited to 250, of which 25 will 
be: ffeved forsale in Ameria at $50 each, Immediately after the publication the p!ates will be de- 


atroyec, 


The 1:Oth Thousand Now Ready. 
THE LIFE AND LETTER3 OF 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


Author of ‘‘StTRePING HEAVENWARD,”’ Etc, 


One volume, crown, 8v0, 575 pages, with steel por 
trait and five full-page tiluetrations. Price, $2.25 
‘*Those who loved Mrs. Prenties for her life 

works will read this charming Memoir not only 

with interest, but with great spiritual profit.”—[{In- 


erior 
‘**We cannot commend the book too highly.”— 
{Penn Monthly. 


THE LARGER WORKS OF MRS PRENTI*°S 


ant Flower ot the Family. A Book for Girls. 
mo, 

A new edition of this popular book, uniform with 
the other volames of the author. 

Stepping Heavenward. 12mo, $1 75. 

The Home at Graylock. l2mo, $1.50. 

Pemaquid: A Story of Old Times in New Eng- 
and. i2mo, $1.50. 

Aunt Jane’s Hero. i2mo, $1.50. 

Urbane ard His Friends. 12mo, $1 50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broapway, Cor. STREET, NEw YORK. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of price. Fractious of the dollar may 
sent in stamps, 


No reading more enjoyable 
or helpful can be found, and no 
gift more acceptable can be 
made, than a Subscription to 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, the 
weekly, large-print, pamphlet 
edition of Mr. BEECHER’S 
SERMONS. Send it to your 
Pastor; your Missionary friend 
on the frontier; your old Pa- 
rents; your young men and 
maidens away at College; your 
thinking, or doubting, or sor- 
rowing Friend. 

in with any Number, but it is better to begin 

the Volume, Oct, 10, 1843. Back numbers sup- 
Sample Copies Matled free. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


p 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advortisoment in The Uhristian Union, 


eac *chumann, (81. bu) 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL. 


Crand Christmas Double Part 
NOW READY. 
Principal 

A MAGNIFICENT COLORED PIU 
32 inches by 2! inchs 

In addition to thie megnificent pictu the 
Double Part comprises a sp'endid colored TRIPLE 
FASHION PLATE, of 12 Fancy Ba)! Costumes for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children; 12 Bal: and Even- 
ne fotlettes for Ladies and Children; 12 Designs in 
THE GIGANTIO SUPPLE! 
LATaSf P4aRIS FASHIONS. — 

ee Tales and commencement of two New 

e 


8. 
A Supplement of Complete Christmas Stories. 
A Supplement of 
A Supplement ofGames. Forming 
2 Parts and 6 Supplements, at the Re- 
duced Price, 6 Cents. 
This GRAND CHRISTMAN DOUBLE PART of 
THE YUUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL will be aito- 
ether more interesting and valuabie to Ladies and 
amilies ever. 


For sa'e by all newsdeal 1, 

= ers, orsent by mail, on re- 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 
29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 


ig subscriptions for apy Foreign Periodical 
Bg eent to us, but we employ no canvassing 


MUSICAL GIFTS |! 
Christmas | New Year’s | 


Gems of English Songs. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 


215 Sheet Music Size pages. All the old-time, 
world-famous Minstrel and Plantation Songs. 


Musical Favorite, 


230 Sheet Music Size pages. A recen lection 
of the best Piano pieces. oo 


Gems of Strauss. 


250 Sheet Mosaic Size pages. A ledged 
the most brilliant music in the 


Guitar at Home. 
(NEW.) 175 pages. Vocal and Instrumental. 


Price of each of the above boo 00 in boards, 
$2.50 in cloth, and $3.00 gilt. sade 


Musical Literature. 

Ritter’s History of Music, 2vols., each, $1 50; 

Mendiessohn’s Beautiful Letters, 2 vols., each, 

$'.75 ; Mozert’s Letters, 2 vol«.. each, $1.70. B-ives 

of Beethoven, (82.00), Getischalk, (81 5u), 

Hendel, ($2), Mendelssohn, 
Ww rs vo 

Pelko's 

Urbine’s Biececraphical 


Sketches. (@1. 60), 
Sketches, ($1.75). 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. Drrsox & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


HIS SOMBRE RIVALS. 


A New Novel by E. P. Roe. Complete in one vol- 
ume, 12mo, $1.50. The first edition 25,000 copies, 
The extraordinary popularity of Mr. Roe’s stories 
is evidenced by the following statement of their 


sales : 
Barriers Burned Away. Is now in its 44th thousand, 
Opening a Chestnut Burr... ........... 45th “ 
Near to Nature’s Heart................37th = 
From Jest to Earnest............ ..... 4st 
Knight of the XIX. Century.....-...... 35th 
A Face Iliumined-..............- eee 36th te 
A Day of Fate......... ...... 


LUBKE'S HISTORY OF ART. 


A new translation from tLe seventh German 
edtion. Edited, with notes, by Clarence Cook, 
in two volumes. Royal 8vo. With nearly 600 
illustrations. Cloth, gilt top, 914.00; half 
morocce, $19.00. Student’s edition, cemplete, 2 
vols, 8vo, cloth, 87.50; half morocco, $12.50, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 


THE BEST HELPS 


FOR THE 


PRIMARY 


THE LESSON HANDBOOK. 
For Primary and Intermediate Teachers. 
Bound in Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The plan of the Handbook, while 
it includes the main elements of last 
year, has some important additions. 


Among the new and important features 
are full extracts from the Compre- 
hensive Commentary of Jamieson, 
Fausset, and Brown. on all the les« 


LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 
Four Pages; original cuts; beautiful sOngB ; 

25 cta. per year, weekly. 
A new feature for 1884: a Catechism 
for little children. each week, on 
the Life ef Jesus, with illustrations. 


The Helps for the Primary Department are Pre- 
pared by Mrs. W. F. Crarrs, of Brooklyn. . 


Congregational Sunday-School ‘and Pub- 
lishirg Society, Boston. 


GHORGS P, SMITH, Agent, 
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by F. L. James, M.A., F.R.GS. With 40 full-. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIIL, No. 24. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


OPENING OF THE BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL ART LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

The past week was a notable one in both musical 
and artistic affairs, and was inaugurated on Monday 
evening by an occasion of such importance as to quite 
overshadow otber events. We refer to the opening of 
the Bartholdi Pedestal Art Loan Exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design, some notes of which 
were written for our last week’s budget of art news. 
Invitations had been sent out very generally by the 
heads of the different departments for Monday even- 
ing, December 3, so that by half-past eight o’clock of 
that evening the corridcrs and galleries of the Academy 
building were quite filled with a throng of ladies and 
gentlemen representative of the social, artistic, legal, 
an! journalistic elements of the metropolis, all of 
whom had, in some degree at least, made an attempt 
to comply with the delicate suggestion conveyed in 
the invitation that ‘‘evening dress” would be good 
form for the occasion. At half-past eight the open- 
ing ceremonies were begun by members of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and a chorus of fifty voices, who 
combined forces in rendering Gounod’s ‘‘Hymn to 
Liberty.” Mr. T. Hopkinson Smith followed with a 
short address, at the close of which he, as director of 
the exhibition, introduced William M. Evarts, whose 
short speech concerned itself chiefly with rendering 
due praise to the ladies who had been zealous in the 
work of preparation and arrangement. He then intr.- 
duced General Grant, who, after a few brief remarks, 
declared the exhibition open, and then retired from 
the low covered platform in the doorway of the South 
Gallery, which had been the scene of the ceremouies. 
Thereupon the audience scattered itself throughout 
the various rooms to assimilate as much of the rich 
feast spread before it as was possible, considering the 
crowded condition of the rooms. We can attempt 
here, therefore, to give only some very random notes 
of features that were most prominent in the various 
departments. The paintings in the South Gallery 
were perhaps the chief attraction. They number 
about two hundred, each of them a gem of art, and 
constitute, as a whole, one of the most valuable and 
comprehensive collections of modern French art that 
has perhaps ever been gathered outside of Paris 
Corot, Couture, Millet, Delacroix, Fromentin, Hen- 
ner, Manet, Diaz, Daubigny, Vollon, Monticelli, 
Troyon, and Rousseau are all represented, as well as 
many others whvse names do nut cccur at this instant. 
The three first named are perhaps best represented, 
and there are also several examples of Henner’s won- 
derfully rich and mellow color combinations. Oae 
should spend days in this room alone to fally appre- 
ciate the value of its contents. 

In the West Gallery are hung the superb silks, em- 
broideries, and tapestries from the Associated Artists’ 
Rooms in Twenty-third Street, a stene’s-throw away. 
Chief among them are the exquisite panels executed 
after designs by Miss Dora Wheeler, which now enrich 
one of the Vanderbilt palaces. The fairy-like grace 
and intangible epirit of the elves of moonlight and of 
nymphs of deep sea-caves are given in these beautiful 
imaginative designs in a manner that wholly charms 
and captivates the beholder. In other rooms one 
finds collections of rare old gems and jewelry; oid 
fans and laces of infinite historic interest and value; 
cases of old missals with pages illuminated with all 
the loving care and artistic instinct that only the old 
monks knew how or cared to bestow ; old prints of 
inestimable value, and, to compare with them, a col- 
lection of wood engravings typical of the highest 
attainment of modern engravers; there are also two 
rooms with walls covered with rare old brocades and 
silks and satins wrought into quaint old garments ; 
and near them are examples of the implements and 
garments used by various nations, from the Swiss and 
Norwegian peasant to the American Indian. 

Indeed, one cannot half begin to number the riches 
thus brought together in this exhibition, of which New 
York in particular, and the United States in general, 
have every reason to feel great pride, not only as in- 
dicative of a feeling of genuine interest in the success 
of the Pedestal Fund, but as a voucher for the rapid 
and wholesome growth of the art instinct in Ameri- 
can life, and of the wonderful increase in the art 
treasures thus secured to our own land. 


NOTES. 


—The sixth annual exhibition of the Salmagundi Sketch 
Club was thrown open to the public on Saturday, December 
2, at the American Art Gallery. The critics very generally 
appear to approve of the collection, commending specially 
the amount of original work done direetly for the exhibi- 
tion, as compared with the number usually owned and ex- 
hibited by the publishers, e.ther Harper Brothers or the 
Century Company. 

—A delightful instance of the fine effects that may be 
produced by a few skilled performers animated by true artis- 
tic impulse was afforded the past week ata concert given 
by the pupils of Mr. Courtney, the well-known teacher of 


singing and voice culture. The work given was Dr. Stain- 
er’s ‘‘ St. Mary Magdalen,” composed for the Gloucester (Eng- 
land) Musical Festival of 1883, and produced on this occa- 
sion for the first time ia America. The chorus, composed of 
some of Mr. Courtney’s pupils, numbering altogether not 
more than twenty ladies and gentlemen, rendered the choral 
numbers of the work witb a precision, a delicacy of shad- 
ing and phrasing, and a true appreciation of desired effects 
that is rarely, if ever, found in large, long-established, and 
famous choral organizations. The accompaniments were 
supplied simply by a piano and a small organ, and, except- 
ing the lack of orchestral color, the work was given most 
satisfactorily and with as admirable effect as though per- 
formed by a full orchestra and chorus. 

—It is said that Gilbert and Sullivan have rejected all 
offers to dispose of the American right to produce their 
new opera, the name of which is not yet made public. © 

—Mox Bruch, who was in America last spring, has re- 
turned to Europe and taken up his residence at Breslau, 
where he conducted the first concert of the Breslau Orches- 
tral Association on November 16, and was given & hearty 
welcome. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND PERE 
HYACINTHE. 


By Rev. E. Wincnester Donatp 


N the evening of Sunday, December 2, a meeting 
was held in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
New York, for the express purpose of declaring to the 
religious people of the towno the sympathy of the 
Episcopal Church with Pére Hyacinthe’s work. I: was 
an attempt to commit this church to the Pére’s move- 
ment. The very fact that he was allowed to speak at 
the meeting, together with the circumstance that he 
had preached ata ‘‘ regular” service on the Sunday 
morning previous at the French Church du St. Esprit 
(Protestant Episcopal), was an indorsement of itself. 
There was, without question, accorded hima privilege 
denied to, say, any distinguished clergyman of this 
city not episcopally ordained. Letters were read 
heartily indorsing him, and addresses made by Episco- 
pal clergymen commending his work. The natural 
inference is that the Episcopal Church, as a body, has 
an especial interest in and a sort of obligation to the 
present position of Hyacinthe. It is worth pointing 
out that this is not true, and I write down a few of the 
reasons why it is not true. : 

Pére Hyacinthe’s work is protestant, but not 
Protestant. It bas the faults of our ordinary Protest- 
antism—hatred of certain dogmas of Rome; without 
the value of Protestantism—a positive and, in these last 
years, almost exclusive insistence upon the personal 
life of Christ in the life of man. In our time the man 
who has for his message, ‘‘ That is error, protest against 
it, or flee from it;” and not, ‘‘ This is truth, accept it 
and iive by it,”is destined to tail of permanent in- 
fluence. And the Episcopai Church to-day, no mat- 
ter what she has been in the past, is on the side of 
positive truth. She is tired of protesting against error 
in apy quarter, and is alive with the wish to proclaim 
the truth of Christ. 

His work is altogether personal. In his person—a 
wonderful person in some of its qualitics—are con- 
tained the begin ning and the end of the movement he 
seeks to create. Heisa great orator. His success— 
what of success he has had—is that of an impassioned, 
eloquent, moving speaker. Men listen to him because 
he is a master of Freneh and oratory. They are con- 
verts to that, not to his ecclesiastical or doctrinal 
views. The same men who, in this city, go to hear 
him, go to hear Dr. Capel, ant largely for the same 
reasons. His work—so it looks to-day—will die with 
him, The Episcopal Church, by its peculiar.genius, is 
against merely personal movements. It believes in 
organization, and order, and authority, as fully as it 
believes in Episcopal ordination, and it can give—it 
always does give—reasons for its belief. The absence 
of influential clergymen at the meeting mentioned 
above, the surprise expressed by Bishop Potter that 
Hyacinthe had been 80 coldly received by the Episco- 
palians, mean only one thing: the church to which he 
made his appeal] distrusts the lastingness of his work, 
and has little interest in its present condition. His 
work is not a success. It is a good many years now 
since he he left Rome and began his mission. France 
during this period has not been set in molds of change- 
lessness, nor has it been submissive to authority in 
Church or ‘state. There has been a splendid opportu- 
nity for a prophet with a real message. 

But the prophet has not appeared in the person of 
Hyacinthe. He has made no impression upon the 
Roman Church. Her ranks are unthinned; her 
dogmas unchanged, unless more absolute. The priest 
threw against ber the weight of his great name and the 
force of his splendid oratory, but she remained un- 
harmed. The continuation of his mission, therefore, 
gives no promise of affecting in any way the Roman 
Church, unless, indeed, a conspicuous example of the 
powerlessness of her foes furnishes her with a measure 
of help. Nor has he created a strong, positive, relig- 
ious movement outside his old communion, to which 


earnest and influential men have een attracted, and 
into which they have poured sympathy, allegiance, 


and money. His positionis picturesque. He is great 


in France to-day largely because of what he gave up 
whep he renounced the Pope. The McCall mission is 
a far more significant and hopeful feature of religious 
life in France than the personality of Hyacinthe. 
But in point of prestige, foreign sympathy, and asso- 
ciation the McCall mission is far behind Hyacinthe, 
with his magnificent world-wide reputation. Presum- 
ably America is asked to help build a French churcn 
for him—presumably, for men do not come to Amer- 
ica for sympathy and recognition only, but for funds. 
There are no reasons why the Episcopal Church should 
gfve a dollar. If the movement is so hopeful and 
valuable, why has it not, in a land proverbially not 


poor, succeeded in securing enough money to start . 


an organization on a substantial basis? Where your 
heart is, there will your treasure be also. Americans 
build chapels in Paris, Dresden, Rome, because they 


expect to use them on their frequent visits to the | 


Continent, and because each of those cities contains 
an American population attached to the Episcopal 
Church. There is to-day an American chapel of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Paris. Oa what pos- 
sible grounds can the Episcopal Church build an Old 
Catholic Church in the next street? France is rich 
and free. Hyacinthe can preach to wealth on the 
same conditions that a clergyman preaches to wealth 
in New York—bhe must persuade wealth that he has 


something to offer to which wealth should give itself. | 


Let the Episcopal Church withhold her generous hand 
until the great orator has told us why, with a personal 
outfit of brains and speech surpassed by few men 
of our time, with plenty of sympathy and encour- 
agement from powerful! quarters, he has, for the result 
of his years of toil, so meager a following, so empty a 
purse. 


A VOICE FROM VIRGINIA. 


DEAR Sir: I was extremely eurprised at a statement in the 
first paragraph of ‘* The Ontlook "' of November 15, respect- 
ing Mr. Mahone and the free schools. Free schools for both 
white and colored were first started in Virginia in 1870 
and ‘71, long before Mahone was a power in politics. Of 
course, from the force of pecuniary circumstances, they were 
not 60 numerous as now, after the lapse of twelve years. 
There was no large reserve fund which could be immediately 
drawn upon for that purpose, but in place of that, the law 
provides that a certain amount of the State tax shall be used 
yearly for the maintenance Of free schools. Euch county 
taxes itself a certain per cent. yearly, which, with the above- 
mentioned fund from the State tax, is distributed throughout 
the State in proportion to the school population, regardless 
of color. For example: in this county—Clarke—the tax 
this year is eight cents on the $100 of real and persoral 
property; 1882, eight cents; 1880, seven and a half; 1879, 
seven and a half; 1875, seven and a half; 1874, seven anda 
half; 1572, seven and ahalf. In addition to this, each schoo) 
district is taxed for the erection and maintenance of school 
buildings. This sum varies according to the requirements of 
the district. In the district in which 1 reside: 1883, five 
cents on the €100 of all texable property ; 1882, four anda 
half cents; 1881, four cents; 1879, three cents; 1875, seven 
and a half cents; 1874, seven ard a half cents; 1872, seven 
and a half cents. New schools are yearly belug opened 
whenever the attendance will average twenty children, and 
this applies to both white and colored. In short, but for the 
taxes paid by those sneeringly styled ‘‘ Bourbons,” schools for 
the colored population would have no existence. Virgin- 
ians intend that the negro in Virginia shall have his due 
legal rights, but they also intend that ‘‘ white men shall rule 
in Virginia,” and I think a residence of a very few years 
either in Virginia or any of the Southern States would con- 
vert any intelligent Northern mind, unless willfully blind, 
to the same opinion. Your comments upon the la e election 
in Virginia I ledve to heads wiser in political matters than 
mine. I would like to commend to you, as you recently did 
to anether journal, Josh Biilings’s aphorism, It is better 
not to know some things than to know so many things that 
aren’t so.” A reference to the official report of the votes 
cast during the late election and a comparison with those of 
the three previous years prove how utterly without founda- 
tion are the accusations of ‘‘ intimidation.” 

SUBSCRIBER.” 

The Christian Union did not intimate that Mr. 
Mahone invented free schools or introduced them into 
Virginia. But he represented a liberal policy in edu- 
cational appropriations, and his promise of more 
money and better schools was one of the chief ele- 
ments of his political power among the colored peuple. 


‘*It was not for the Liberal,” says ‘‘The London 
Times,” ‘‘or for the Minister of the United States at 
St. James’s, that the St. Andrew’s siudents voted ; 
it was for the author of the ‘Biglow Papers’ and 
‘Under the Willows’ and ‘Among My Books.’ 
Their candidate was the friend of Hawthorne, the 
successor to Longfellow’s chair at Harvard; one of 
the leaders in the society which has invested Cam- 
bridge, in Massachusetts, with something of the halo 
of Weimar; the expertin English literature who has 
redeemed the name of Fielding from unmerited re- 
proaches.” 
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EASY PLACES IN THE NAVY. 


In the letter of your Washington 
correspondent printed in your paper of 
the 15th instant are remarks upon the 
naval service which do it great injustice, 
because they are not true. Having 
served through the War of the Rebellion 
in the navy as a volunteer, I. can speak 
from some experience and knowledge of 
the subject. There are a few men who 
manage to keep in easy places around 
Washington, and who, from want of pluck 
and efficiency in the officials of the Navy 
Department, are not sent to sea, as they 
should be. But the great body of the 
naval officers are hard-worked and poor- 
ly paid men. Take the officer (Rhind) 
lately promoted to be admiral. Crosby 
was ready and wanted to be retired under 
the law authorizing such retirement after 
forty years’ service, and it was an act of 
kindness in him to do it at once, 80 as to 
let a brother officer be promoted. An 
officer who had exposed his life in many 
hard-fought battles, such as the passage 
of the forts at Mobile, as Rhind had, de- 
served all this governmentcan do for him 
in hisoldage. These flippant correspond- 
ents took no part in the risks of health and 
life in the naval service during the late 
war. That there isasurplus of officers is 
utterly untrue. It is not likely that a 
nation of fifty miliions of people will long 
remain in their present dilapidated con- 
dition as to ships. We couid hardly 
officer our present number on a war 
footing, and, were the number of ships 
to be inereased,as our condition requires, 
we should be sadly in want of efficient 
officers. A thorough naval cfficer cannot 
be picked up anywhere; he must be 
trained by long experience, unlike one 
who is to command men on Iand. 
Faxon. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO’S 


Christmas Books. 


YE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. A2 
Antient Ballade. By Thomas Ingoleby. With 
ye old writing and ye new iliustrations by Ern- 
est Maurice Jessop, Illuminated board covers, 

$3.00. 

This forms a handsome imperial 4to volume; the 
artist’s designs and drawings being reproduced by 
photo-lithography, on thick paper, and the text in- 
terepersed with illustrations and ijlaminationa, An 
elegant and humorous work. 


RED AND BLUE; or, The Discontented 
Lobster. By Mrs. JuiianaH. Ewing. Ilustra- 
tions by André. 4to, illuminated board covers, 
$1.50, 

Thirty-two pages of brilliant illustrations in 
color, with humorous letterpress, relating the woes 
of a lobater, who, being blae, wished he were red ; 
his wish was granted, but twas when he was dead, 


THE SNOW QUEEN. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Illustrated by Pym. 4to, illuminated 
board covers, $1.50. 
Beautifully printed in the best style of chromo- 

lithography, with numerous colored illustrations 

representing Gerda and Kay's adventures in various 
countries, as comtained in one of the most popular 
of Hans Andersen's stories. 


FROM DO-NOTHING HALL TO 
-Happy-Day Honse, Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. 
Oblong 8vo, Uluminated board covers, 75 cents. 
Mies Heien J. A Miles has produced a most 

charmingly iliustrated work of chiid life in coiers. 

She has not attempted to represent children in 

costumer, but simply as they are in every- 
day life, and has thoroughly succeeded. 


MRS.EWINC’S COLOR BOOKS. 4 
series of six books. Illustrated by André. Smal! 
4to, illuminated board covers. Price 30 centa, 
net, each; by mail, 33 centa, 

THREE LITTLE NEST BIRDS, 
SOLDIER'S CHILDREN, 

A SWEET LITTLE DEAR. 
MASTER FRITZ. 

THE DOLL’S WASH. 

OUR GARDEN. 

Each book contains a short story in very simple 
verse, Thirty-two pages, with illustrations in 
colore and tints on every page. These books are 
the cheapest color books in the market. 

The above boeks may be obtained through any 
bookseller, or of 


& J. B, YOUNG & 


Wholeaaie and Retail Booksellers, 
Coorms Usson, Avanus, New Yore, 


« 


Sterling Holiday Books. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY: 


History of Artin Chaldza and As- 
syria. By Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
‘translated and edited by Walter Armstrong, B. 
A., with more than 500 illustrations (many fuall- 
page and some double-page, colored), 2 vole., im- 
perial 8vo, uniform with History of Art in 
Anctent Egypt. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt top, $15.50; half levant, $22.59. 


The work of these distinguished writers on Egyp- 
tian Art, issued in sumptuous style last yeas, 
achieved’ a remarkable asticcess, and has ace 

cepted by the authorities as the 
work on the subject. The new work from the same 
hands is even more important and interesting, 
covering as it doss the of all Modern Art and 
Architecture, and disclosing to modern eyes the 
very foundations of Civilization. 


The whole subject has been approached in the 
same vital apirit and is presented with the same 
breadth of treatment which gave the work on Egypt 
not only scientific value, but remarkable popular 
interest. Like the Egyptian, the new work is pro- 
Jusely illustrated with many engravings, steel 
plates, ete... many of them full-page illustrations, 
and some of them beautifully colored. 

IT IS SAFE TO SAV THAT NO WORK 
OF THIS SEASON WILL SURPASS IT 
IN VALUE AND GENERAL INTEREST. 


A Newand Elegant Edition of 


CHARLES LAMB’S WORKS, 


Including ESSAYS OF ELIA, with introdaction 
and Notes by Alfred Ainger,and ELIANA (the 
last containing the hitherto uncollected writ- 
ings of Ciarles Lamb), corrected and revised, 
with a sketch of his life, by Sir T. N. Talfourd, 
and a fine portrait on steel. 5 /ols. large crown 
octavo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $7.50. 

This new edition includes Mr.‘ Ainger's Notes, 
of which ‘' The Nation” says : ‘‘Are admirable. 
They fill nearly fifty pages, and CONTAIN 
A MASS OF INTERESTING INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT LAMB AND HIS WRIT- 
INGS AND HIS FRIENDS. Bibliograph- 
ical details are given as to the first publica- 
thon of the Essays in Magazines here and 
there. Many osourities and allusions are 
explained, and many of Lamb's mystifica. 
tions are unveiled.” 


New Illustrated Juvenile Books: 


The Cruise of the Snow-Bird. A 
STORY OF ARCTIC ADVENTURE. By Gor- 
don Staples, MD,R.N. With 9 full-page illue- 
trations, 1 vol., 12mo, handsomely boucd in 
extra cloth, fuil gilt side, $1.50. 


**Itis a model story of adventure, of decided lit- 
erary merit and of superior interest. The story is 
told with picturesque wer and love of the theme 
and abounds in ee and stirring descriptions, 
—[{Boatou Daily G 


WM. G. BOOK. 


From Powder-Monkey to Admiral. 
A STORY OF NAVAL ADVENTURE, With 
8 full-page illustrations. 12mo, one vol, 416 
pages. Uniform with “HENDRICKS THE 
HUNTER,” “PETER TRAWL,” “SHORE 
AND OCEAN,’’ “JAMES BRAITHWAITE.” 
Handsomely bound in extra cletb, bright colors, 
gilt side and back, $1 50. 


story of the sea maintains the in- 
terest of it« predecessors. The tone of the Sacks is of 
a high order; n not glory. bat te) is the object set be- 
fore the youthf Grenier. . Presbyterian. 


Copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


MARCUS WARD & C0,’S 


New Colored Picture-Bcok, 


LONDON ‘TOWN, 


profusely illustrated with magnificently executed 
pictures representing the principal places of historic 
interest in London, and the curious street scenes and 
traditionary customs of the world’s most famous 


city. 
Price $2.00. 


MARCUS WARD €& CO., Limited, 
743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Miss Alcott’s New Story, 


‘‘Sophie’s Secret,” complete, is among 
the attractions of the Double, Holiday Num- 
ber of 8T, NICHOLAS, now ready and for sale 
everywhere. This is the most beautiful num- 
ber of any magazine for boys and girls ever 
issued. It is not intended for the regular 
readers of St. NICHOLAS, but is meant as a 
holiday gift book for children who do not see, 
every month, that ‘‘ best of children’s maga- 
zines.” Ask your dealer for it, or send the 
price, 50 cents, to the publishers, 

THe CENTURY CO., New Yor«x. 


ROOKS ON BUILDING, ing ‘For my 


MAGAZINE OF 


American History, 1884 


“The beet histor cal periodical ever published in 
this country.’’—[{Boaton Home Journal. 


** The best publication of ite kind inany coun- 
try.”—[{New York Journal of Commerce. 


EDITED BY 
Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB, 


Author «f ‘* The History of the City of New York.” 


IT INTERESTS ALL READERS AND 
EDUCATES THE YOUNG. 


The new volume (XI.) commences with 
the new year; thus it is desirable that new 
subscriptions should be sent in during the 
present month of December, that our edition 
may be of proper size to meet the rapidly 
increasing demand. Subscribers who wish 
to renew their subscriptions will oblige the 
publishers by kindly sending in their names 
before the expiration of their present sub- 
scriptions, in order to obviate the delay at- 
tendant upon re-entering names and mailing 
back numbers. 


The Magazine for Every Household. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


SPECIAL. 


The publishers of THz MaGazInE OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY, encouraged by the ex- 
traordinary success and large increase of 
circulation attending this publication under 
the new editorship, will make every effort to 
increase its usefulness and value, and main- 
tain not only the high standard it has already 
reached, but add to it every interesting feat- 
ure tending to keep it the foremost historical 
journal of America. 


ceedingly interesting illustrated paper by the 
editor, entitled ‘‘THz Van RENSSELAER 
Manor.” Other excellent papers are in 
preparation by some of the best historical 
writers in the land. 

** Ita contributors present a rare cluster of emi- 
nent names.”—[Albany Argus, 

No existing magazine has a more able and 
distinguished corps of contributors, and its 
subscription-list represents the wealth and 
culture of the entire continent. 

** This periodical is invaluable as a companion to 
every scholar and reader, and is equally interesting 
in the honsehold. No one once familiar with its 
pages will be willing to be without it.’’—[Port 
Chester Journa’. 

** Its articles are calculated to please and interest 
that million-headed individual popularly known as 
‘the gereral reader.’ ’’—[{New Orleans Picayune. 

**It is a brilliant illustration of the treasures yet 
buried in the unexplored sources of American his— 
tory.”-— [New York Independent. 


Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terma, 
$5 00 a year, or 50 cents a number. 


PUBLICATION OFFICE: 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Very Interesting Book. 


RAMBLES OVERLAND. 


The Trip Across the Continent. 


By ALMON GUNNISON, D.D. 


This will be the firat book in the market deacrip- 
tive of the Northern Pacific and the Yellowstone, 
together with the return trip by the Southern Paci- 
fic. The happy mingling of adventure and inci- 
dent, with vivid deacriptions of scenery, will make 
ita very popular volume. The following is the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


I. Westward Ho! 
II. The Yellowstone Park. 
Saunterings in 


VIIL The to the Yo Semite. 


IX. The Yo Se 
X. The Orange pad of California. 
XI. Across the Desert. 


XII. A Mexican Detour, 
XIII. Colorado Daye. 
XV. incidents of Trave!; 


244 pages. Price only ONE DOLLAR. Address 
Universalist Publishing House, 


146 Bremfleld St., ‘Boston, Mags, 


The January ocmber will contain an ex- 


“THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST THINKERS.” 


THE GREATFST 1LIV- 
ing Authors, auch as Prof. 
Max WVuiler.Jas.A Freude, 
Prot. Huxley, Kt. Hon. W. 
E. mR. A. Proce 
tor. Freeman, 
Prot Vyodail, Dr. W. B. 
arpenter, Krances 
er Cobbe. Prot. Geldwin 
Smith,The JUukeot Argyll, 
m. “lack, Miss Thick- 

ay. Mere MMWulock-Craik, 
MacDonald, 
phant, Jean Ingelow, 
Thos franci« (ial. 
to Story. Vatthew 
Arnold, Ruskin, Tennyson. Browning, and 
many cthers, are represented i n the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


During the forty years of its publication ug Liv- 
ING AGE has met with continucus commendation 
atid success. In 18%4 it will furnish to ite readers the 
productions be the most eminent authors above- 
named and many others; embracing the best 
Seria] and Short Stories by the ng Foreign Nov- 
elista, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter, from the pens of the foremost 
iates, Scientists, Critics, Dicceverers, 
ditors. representing every department 
and ogres 
THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving more 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly. It presents in an ona pensive form, considering 
ite great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to 
ite weekly issue, and with a owe com plete- 
neas attempted by no cther blication, 

says, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel 
and oetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
ae and Political Information, from the en- 
y of oreign Periodical Literature. 

LIVING AGE to everv 


THE ABLESS LIVING WRITERS, 
is sufficiently indicated by the following 
Opinions. 


** We know of no equa! to THz Livixna AGE for 
variety depth of .nterest, and purity 


of tone. pages are sufficient to keep any reader 
abreast with the best printed thoughts of the beat of 
our contem as fe ters. . It ia the «reat eclectic 
of the piscopail Register, phia. 
es more and more necessary, well as 


as fieid of "periodical Iiterature 
ens Tt has n —Zion’s Heral 

‘*It flourishes in even more than 

become indispensable "— New York Observer. 

** From the first it has sustained the highest char- 
acter. ita readers = supplied with the best lit- 
erature of the day. re is nothing noteworthy 
in science, art, literature. philosophy, or 
religion, not be found in it. It gives in 
accessible form th the best thaught of the awe .”—The 
Churchman, New York. 

* No other periodica! gives so diversified a view of 
current literature, not by abridgementa, but or pub- 
lishiag entire the t eesaya, criticisms, discursions, 
short stories, and serial romances of the day. It 
is for readers of limited leisure or pee the most 
convenient and availab'e means of possessing them- 
selves of the very best results of current ticism, 
losophy, science, and jiterature.”— Presbyterian 

nner, Pitts h. 

** Through ite pages alone, it is possible A... be as 
well informed in current literature as 6 perusal 
of a long het of monthliies."”- Philadelphia l er. 

‘The best and freshest thoughts Bf the y are 
sure of a p!acein ita pages, and whatever there t is of 
interest in the a and — fic world is spread 
before its — Boston nal. 

**No reader wae makes himeelf familiar with ite 


ure "— New 
** Foremost of the periodicals. 


Wor 
furn ishes a complete mpilation of an indis- 
pensable literature,”"—Ch vening Jour 
**Remarkably cheap for the amount 

of reading furnished "— Montreal 

itis by odds the best periodical world.” — 
Morning Star, Wilmington, N. C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, /ree af postage. 


t? TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1884, remitting before Jan. lat, the numbers of 
1883 issued — receiptof their subscriptions, 
will be sent grat 


New York 


Club-Prices for the Best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 


{‘* Posesssed of Tux Livine AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious monthlie’, a subscriber 
will f find himself in command of th e whole situation.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For 810.50 the LivixrG AGE and any one of the Am. 


AGE and the St. or Lippincott's 


Mont 
Address, LITTELL & Bosten. 


Cottage Hearth 


This Monthly Magazine will publish ee = 

bright and interesting stories by the best Am 

writers, such as 

Leuise Chandler Moulton, Edward Everett 
Hale, Susan Warner, Jeaquia Miller, 
Frances L.. Mace, Mrs. Abbey Morton 
Diaz, Rose Terry Cooke, Cella Thaxter, 
Lacy Larcom. 


Choice Poems, Sketches, and Articles upon Noted 
Persons and Departments for Mothers, for 
Children, and for Sabbath reading; Musi Vocal 
and Instrumental ; Fasbions and Fancy ork ; 
Hfots on Floricu:! ture, and valuable tested pts 
for household u 


All Beautifully Illustrated. 
$1.50 A YEAR. 


We will send as samples 


Six Back Numbers for 25 Cents 
post-paid, to any address. 
ACENTS WANTED. 


To whom liberal Boy and permanent positions will 
be given. Address 


THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


VERY clergyman ought to have Tuz- 

IMPERIAL DicTioNaRY, ‘‘ the most 
useful book in the English language. a 
your pastor has not got it, give it to him 
at Christmas. Inqaire of your dealer, or 


send for specimen pages. 
Tas] Cexrony Co., N. Y, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


-—One of the Sky Farm child poets, 
Miss Elaine Goodale, is teaching school 
in Virginia. 

—Twenty-five thousand dollars have 
been raised to build an observatory on the 
top of Ben Nevis in Scotland. They will 
try now to raise another twenty-five 
thousand with which to endow it. 

—Queen Victoria’s London home is 
Buckiogham Palace; but a London 
journal says that she has slept beneath 
its roof only one hundred and twenty 
nights during the last twenty years. 

—A great fire in Bruesela December 6 
destroyed the legislative palace, which 
was originally built for the Council of 
Brabant. So great was the peril tojad- 
joining property that the military were 
ordered out to help extinguish the fire. 

—A rumor, apparently authoritative, 
since it comes from the London ** Morn- 
ing Post,” says that Tennyson, the poet 
laureate, will shortly be raised to the 
peerage. ‘'‘ Raised,’ did you say ?” the 
New York ‘‘Tribune” significantly in- 
quires. 

—Much interest is aroused by the dis- 
covery of new oil fields in Kentucky. 
A Pittsburg syndicate has leased 30,000 
acres of Jand, upon which work will be 
begun at once. The oil district lies on 
the boundary line between Kentucky 


‘and Tennessee. 


—Ellenville, N. Y., is wildly excited 
over new discoveries in an old gold mine 
in that region, known as the Russell 
mine. An assay estimates the ore to 
be worth $8. 94 per ton, and it is thought 
that the mine can be opened for work at 
a cost of $2,000. 

—The one hundredth anniversary of 
Washington’s final leave-taking of his 
officers was commemorated on Decem- 
ber 4 by an old-fashioned dinner in the 
‘long room” of the old building on the 
corner of Broad and Pearl Streets, where 
the historical parting occurred. It was 
in this same room that the Chamber of 
Commerce was organized in 1768. 

—The National Butter, Cheese, and Egg 
Convention met at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 4, when the interesting facts 
were elicited that the annual butter 
product of the United States was $352,- 
000 000, the cheese product $36 000 000, 
and the egg and poultry product 
amounted to about the same. We would 
suggest a golden egg for the crest of 
this pastoral organization. 

—Constantinople was visited by a great 
conflagration December 5, which raged 
for eight bours, destroying six hundred 
houses, a Greek church, and four Jewish 
synagogues. <A snow-storm prevailed 
while the firc was in progress, which 
added greatly tothe sufferings of the 
homeless people, whose wants the Gov- 
ernment is taking active measures to 
supply. 

—An enthusiastic young sculptor in 
this city has recently completed a singu- 
lar work of art. From an elephant’s 
tusk, eight feet in length, and weighing 
one hundred and sixty-seven pounds, he 
has carved a model of the Venus of Milo 
twenty-two inches in length. It is valued 
at $5,000, and the labor required to pei- 
fect such a work may be judged from 
the fact that the statue weighs only 
fifteen pounds, all the rest of the block 
having been cut away. 


— With such unusually mild weather as 
the Eastern States have been experienc- 


ing for this month, it gives one a feeling , 


of interest and anticipation to read ofa 
disastrous snow-storm that visited Den- 
ver, Col., on the 6:h of this month, such 
as has no parallel in the history of that 
State. Streets were blockaded, trains 
were delayed, railroad and telegraph 
were heavily damaged, and the Tele- 
phone Company’s amounted to $15, - 
000. No loss of life was reported. Tne 
storm was entirely local. 

—Apropos of Christmas and the ex- 
change of cards, we clip the following 
from the New York 


‘‘Tribune:” ‘‘For several years the 


General Post-Office in London has sent 
copies of a handsome Christmas card to 
all the principal post-offices in the world, 
from many of which it receives in ex- 
change a similar greeting. In whatever 
manner this kindly custom began, it has 
now become one of the pleasant features 
of the season in postal circles ; and some 
of the most elaborate cards hail from the 
remotest points. ‘A poet at Hong- 
Kong,’ says ‘The London Telegraph,’ 
‘distinguishes himself with a ‘‘ Post- 
Office S»nnet,” which is quite excellent 
and interesting ion point of theme and 
workmanship. When Fiji first received 
the London card, it grew quite rapturous, 
and sent back a long and eloquent letter 
of thanks, together with the postmaster’s 
photograph. Next year it outdid itseif 
by forwarding a water-color drawing of 
Fijian scenery. Several other posta! 
stations have sent water-color or pen- 
and-ink drawings of varying degrees of 
originality. The London officials, how- 
ever, take care to maintain their supe- 
riority in the matter of art.’” 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. = 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 


Dr. A. L Hatu, Esir Haven, N. says : 
‘‘ Have prescribed it with marked benefit in 
indigestion and urinary troubles.” 


An Efficient Remedy. 


In all cases of Bronchial and Pulmo- 
nary Affections is AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. As such itis recognized and 
by the medical profession, and 
many thousands of families, for the 
ast =e years, it has been regarded as an 
valuable” household remedy. It is a 
that only requires to be taken 
quantities, and a few doses 
of it inistered in the early es ofa 
cold or cough will effect a speedy cure, 
and may, very possibly, save ife. There 
is no doubt whatever that 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Has preserved the lives of great numbers 
of persons, by arresting the development of 
Lar mt itis, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
and Pulmonary Consumption, and by 
the cure of those dangerous maladies. It 
should be kept ready for use in every 
family where there are children, as itis a 
medicine far superior to all others in the 
treatment of Croup, the alleviation of 
Whooping Cough, and thecure of Colds 
and Influenza, ailments peculiarly inci- 
dental to childhood and youth. Prompti- 
tude in dealing with all diseases of this 
class is of the utmost importance. The 
loss of a single day may, in many cases, 
entail fatal consequences. Do not waste 
precious time in with 
medicines of doubtful efficacy, ile the 
ey is constantly gaining a deeper 
hold, but take at once the speediest and 
most certain to cure, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mags. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr.J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


New York Amusement Co. 

furnishes Select Entertainments for CHURCH- 

ES, FAIRS, SCHOOLS. ETC., under ial 

arranwxements with only first-class artistes in the 

es, Concerts, Readings, entriloqu'sm, &c. 
ress 


YORK AMUSEMENT 
ca’ Ne. 1 William St.. New vox 


BARNES’ CENERAL HISTORY. 


A Brief History of Ancient, Medie- 
val, and Modern Peoples. 


With some account of their Movements, Institu- 
tions, Arte, Manners, and Oastoms, 
By the author of Sarnes’ Brief History of 
the United States, of France, etc. Postpaid, 
$1.75. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


Lliland 113 William Street, New Verk. 


New Xmas Music. 


The Holy Child. 


ture and Song by Rey, ouant 


Price, $34.00 per 100; 5 Cts. each by Mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 14, 
Beautiful Carols by favorite Authors. 
Price, $3.00 per 100; 4 Cts. each by Mall. 


Our Christmas Cantatas. 
“SANTA CLAUS,” *“*THE NIGHT OF 
GLORY,” “IMMANUEL,” with Music. 


25 Cts. each; Words Only, 5 Cts. each. 


Christmas Anthems. 
From 5 te 10 Cents each. 
&S A Full Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 EAST NINTH 8T., 81 RANDOLPH 8T. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


NEW-CHURCH CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


For the Study of the Theologica! Writings of 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 


a gee be opened Jan. 1, 1884, by the Theologic- 


New Jerusalem. For circnlars »ddreas the New- 
Church — Schoo!, 169 Tremont St., 
n, a8. 


SENT FREE. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Specialities for Heme, 
Office, Library. and general use. 


CARROLL W. CLARKE, 
27 Frauklin Street, Boaton. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


REDUCED 
IN PRICE! 
CHEAPEST 
AND BEST. 


TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS, POSTPAID. 


DAILY, exclusive of Sunday, per year... 


.86.00 
DALI. Y, including Sunday, per year....... 7.50 
SUNDAY ON LY, per year.................. 1.50 
DAILY, 6 months, with Sunday............ 3.75 
DAILY, 3 months, with Sunday ........... 2.00 
DAILY, 6 months, without Sunday......... 3.00 
DAILY, 3 months, without Sunday......... 1.50 
DAILY, 2 months, without Sunday......... 100 


DAILY, 1 month, with or without Sunday. .75 
No subscription received for less than one montu. 


WEEKLY, per year, $1. 


SEMI-WEEKLY, per year................ $2-50 


SEMI-WEEKLY, six montbs........ 
Address, THE aEW YORK TIMES, 
New York City. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 

For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schcols, Colleges. 
Oireulars of good schools, with intellig=n° advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. Al) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. BOHERMERHORN, A. M., 
7 East léth St. near 6th Ave., N. 


Thoseansweringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


Advertisement in The Christian 


ai Schoo! of the General Convention of the | 4 


Six months, 60 cents | YA 


BARBOUR’S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 


1784. (In One-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 


Attractive 


Occupation 
for Ladies. 


Tilustrated book 
with full particn- 
Jara and inatruce 
soe by mail, 2 


Lace Desk«,%2.00, 
$2.50 and $3each. 
Fn inen Thread on 
work kin Threads for hand and 


pale and Dry Goods Dealers through- 
out the country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Charch Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
517 and 519 Market Street, San Francisco, 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6. 


Union Undergarments. 
E. 14th Vest and i a in One. E 14th 
EQUIPOISE. 


| 

and Cashin 
Chemisettes, | A 
Princess Skirts, 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Paes. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has thre« 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER Dorchester, Mass. 
GOLD WATCH FREE! 


The publishers of the Capitol oy Home 
Guest, the well-known I:!ustrated Literary snd 
bamily Magazine, make the following libera! offer 
ter the Holiday«: The person te!ling us the ious- 
est verse in the Bible before February let. wil! 
receive a Solid Go'd Lady’s Hunting Cased 

“wise Watch worth 850 If there be more than 
one correct answer. the se ronid will receive *#n ele- 
cant Stem-winding Gentleman’s Watch. The 
third akey-winding Enugtieh Watch. Fac: per- 

aon muet send Qc. with their answer, for which they 
will re. eive three menths' subacription tothe 4 
Guest, £0 page I\)ustrated iday Book. 
Case of 25 articles that the ladies wii: apprec: abe, 
and cootaining the names Of winners. 
PUP§ HOME GUEST, HARTFORD, CONN. 


DIAMOND DYES 


Are the Best Dyes Ever Made. 
parks SE. CuATs, - HOODS, 

RN OCHKINGS, CARPET 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or fan- 
cy article easily aud perfect! y | to any shada, 
32 FAST AND DURABLE COLORS. 

Each Package wil! color one to four lbs. of goods. 
Ask for the DIA! nyo DYES, and take no 
er. 

None can compare with them for egy Dare- 
bility, Simplicity. and Economy. pen all drug- 
giste and merchants: or rend ve 10 aan ‘ana any 
color sent post 
a book of directions sent fur a 2-cent s 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CU., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Wide Awake Agents Wanted Everywhere 


By James Parton, the greatest bioerapher of the 
Ap elegant volume of 650 parses, 24 full-pasme 
i Price only od Describes ‘0 char- 
acters. A for every w 
PHCENIX PUB, v0... Hartford, Conn. 


Silver, in script type, 1 y& 
» Yaleeville, Con 


SPENCERIAN 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. SOLD BY STATIONERS. 


Pens 


Writing 
Fluid‘ 


Samples of the leading numbers of Pzns sent for trial on receipt of two cent stamp. 


Blakeman. 


788 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


and Useful. 


paid. 27 colored and 
tam). 
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Deo. 18, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Publisher’s Desk. 


New YORK, DECEMBER 13, 1883. 


Send in your renewal TO-DAY 
for THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
for 1884, 

Make your remittance by check, 
draft, money order, postal note, 
or registered letter. 

Give your name and post-office 
address clearly. 

Remember that the spirit of 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION is 
PROGRESS; that each step is to 
be an improvement upon the last ; 
that as, in its live treatment of 
questions pertaining to all de- 
partments of Life—Family, So- 
cial, Religious, and Political— 
it has been helpful to you and 
yours during the past year, it will 
be more so in the year to come. 


‘You cannot afford to neglect 
your renewal, 


Among the very large number of letters 
which are coming to us now from our 
subscribers, containing renewals for the 
next year, new subscriptions which they 
have taken for us, lists of friends to 
whom they wish specimen copies sent, 
and, in most cases, a kind word and good 
wishes for The Christian Uaion, we 
notice particularly two, from which we 
take the following extracts: 


“I give you a list of names of persons in my 
church to whom may be addressed copies of The 
Christian Union, desire to have that excellent 
paper in as many homes as possible, 

** Cordially yours, 

*\T have been for three or four years a subscriber 
to The Christian Union, and I consider it the best 
and most helpful religious paper I bave ever read 
- In conclusion I would say, | am in hearty sym- 
pathy with The Caorisiian Union. It has been of 
great benefit to me, and I will giadiy do what little 
I can to increase its circulation. 

** Sincerely yours, etc., 

We wish to say, from our experience, 
no agency work is ever more helpful to 
us than that which is done by our sub- 
scribers themselves. No matter how 
many names may be added to the list by 
special agents, we value even more high- 
ly those names which are added through 
the exertions of old subscribers who se- 
lect among their friends such as will 
value The Christian Union as highly 
as they do themselves. Send us three 
names of friends who will be interested 
in the paper. Send us one name of a 
friend who will become a subscriber now. 
And remember that we will send you 
your paper for the coming year in re- 
turn for four new eubscribers at the 
regular rate of The Christian Union, 
provijed you send them within ten days 
of the time your renewal is due. 


CLUBBING RATES. 


Those of our subscribers who wish to 
take some other first-class periodicals in 
connection with The Christian Union will 
remember that they can secure them ata 
considerable reduction from the regular 
prices by taking advantage of our club- 
bing rates. For instance, we will send 
the ‘*Plymouth Pulpit” (the regular 
price of which is $2) for $1 in addition 
to the regular price of The Christian 
Union; ‘‘The Century” Magaz.ne for 
$3 40; * St. Nicholas,” $2 40 ; the ** Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine,” $115, aud 
Other publications at corresponding 
rates. 


Received from E. H. Gasport, New 
York, $600 for the Children’s Aid 
Society. 

Received $5.00 for work among the 
Seneca Indians, under care of Miss 
Wright, These donations have been for- 
warded to their respective destinations. 


A PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


Meneely & Co., of West Troy, N. Y., 
are making a bell of 1,600 pounds for 
the Quaker Church Baileyville, 
Maine. This will be the first Quaker 
church in this country to have a bell. 
The bell bears the following inscription : 
‘* Presented to the Bailey ville Church by 
Mrs. C. M. Baily, a vb. 1883.” 


AT THIS SEASON of the year Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, and other sffections of the 
Throat and Lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc 
Porter's Curative Balsam is a vaiuable rem- 
edy. No family shcuid he without a bott’e in 
the house It is only 25 cents, aud will be 
found worth as many dollars for the cure of 
the above complaints. It is for sale by all 
Druggista. 


Serious disasters often fo'low when one ornstrntly 
has cold feet. Wear the Wi'so: ia Magnetic Insoles 
and keep the feet warm They prevent Coux«hse, 
Colds and Sore Throata Price 50 cents. Sold by 

druggists and shoe dealers, 


Ladies are peculiarly subject to Cold Feet. They 
can find relief in the use of Wilsonia Magnetic 
soles, which are ede very thin, not requiring @ = 
shoe Sold by druvwists and shoe desiers, Made 
fit all sizes. Price 50 cents. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New January 25tb, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement a/ 
ite affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 


January, 1882, to 31st December, 


1 
Premiums on Poticies not mar 
off ist January, 1882.............. 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5.929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid the 

same . $2,013,767 35 
Roturns of Pre- 


miums and 
Expenses.. $823,304 50 


The Company has the followin Sen viz.: 
United States and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank and ies 


eee secured by Stocks, and other- 

Real *Retate and Claims due the 
estimated at.... . 531,118 15 
& Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 U2 


Six per cent. interest on the yoy cer- 

tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 

thereof, or their ~— representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 


) certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 


ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. 7. declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year endin a Palst December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMA, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


A. A. RAVEN, 
WM. STUGI SAMUEL WI 
DODGER, FO 


AM H. 
O8.B.CODDINGTON 


THURS 
M GROUT 


Y 
HAND LLIAM DEG! 
D. JOHN L. 
M H. . DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. P. B RTT, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


Ww. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, Pree't. 


MONEY LOANED 


ESTATE St. Paul, Minneapoli othes 
prosperous cities in Minn au $0 ne net | 


O/ PER ANNUM, 


COCHRAN & NEWPORT Paul, “Mina. 


Gold Paint. Silver Paint. 
Brenze Paint, Artists’ Black. 
For ding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lampe, 


kinds, and 10 
the wgist’s, or postpaid 


WELLS & RICHARDSON Cd., 
ten, Vt. 


| 


ments of French. 


SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


Was awarded the Medal of Superiority 
over all competiters“at the Semi- 
Centennial Fair of the Amer- 
can Institute in New 
York, 


Halt aN rCo. New York 


Itis small, weighing but 6 pounds.—It costs only $40, in portable ca-e, with handle.—t is simple to 


use. having out one key.—It has but few 
ibbon.—It prints from face of th- alwa 


arts, and is notliabie to et out of order.—-It requires no Ink 
8 neat and perfect.—It prints Cards. knvelopes, or 


Paper of any or kind Printing lies befere the perator like writii «. 
nd 


—The type formas, representing all » tyles of type, are interch 


anveabie, and cust but $l each. Se 


or circular. A useful and appropriate Huiiday present. A valuable educator for children, 


853 BROADWAY, NEW YorR:E. 


HOW TO LEARN TO DRAW AND 
PAINT IN 


Water Colors Without a Teacher. 


NTRODUOTORY Lesrons in Drawi - 
I ing in Water Colors by tn Drawn 
ivetructive, with lists of mate their cost, all 
eaten necessary for .the inner. Price, 


Ten Moist Water Colors ard ushes 
Japabned Tin Box. PrieeS0c. 


A Oatalogne of Outline Designsin Card - 
els, and in Books, sect free on 


Kither of the above sent b ry on receipt of 
or both for 81. R. T & Cc ee 333 
ashington Street, 


“WANTS,” 


[Oards “= than ten lines ( 
measure) will be inserted in 
of charge for full name 
and address of the advertiser must acoompany 
each ‘‘want.” Cards for others than sub- 
wel be Jor 18 cenls per 
lime, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Good agents wanted in every town, coun- 
ty, and State in the country, to canvass for 
The Christian Union. If you know of any 
whom you can recommend to us for this 
purpose, do them a favor by sending their 
names to us. Inducements offered to the 
right parties. 

$10 a pair for Brorze and Natraganeett Tur. 
keys, Hookertown brand. Bred 11 years for size 


and beauty. ceuts fur T. Banker's Secreta of 
Turkey Raising. Addrese W. Clift, Hadlyme, Ct. 


A lady, with experience in teaching, would like 
private pupils in literature, rhetoric, and the radi- 
For informatior, apply to 
Katharine L., Christian Union office, 


A teacher of about two hundred pupils, mostly 
foreigners, who have no accees to books except 
text-books, can make pictures of any kind, clipped 
from magazines, papers, or the like, very usefal. 
If any one who has the opportunity will collect 
some for us or will send us spare juvenile reading, 
please address Teacher, Box 20, Sandy Hill, N. ¥ 


Printing Press for Sale.—J. W. Daughaday’s 
improved No. 1, hand-inking, Model press, with 
complete ontfit—four fonts of type, inclading one 
of script. Inside measurement of chase five by 
seven and a half inches. Wil prict cards, circnlare, 
bill and letter-heade. The press and outfit, witha 
stand of compartment drawers for type, all in good 
order, costing originally over $25, will be sold for 
$15. Address W. T., Yale Box 225, Hudson, N, Y. 


A gentleman to advertise and aid in building 
up a busine s for curing patients of the disease 
caused by the continuous useof morphine. A cure 
can be guaranteed. Address P, O. Box 447, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 


Wanted—A situation as Organist. For all par- 
ticulars address Box 258, Stamford, Conn. 


Copying.—A ledy, writing a clear, rapid hand, 
would like employment asa copyist or in addrese- 
ing envelopes. Address Mrs. D. B. Scott, 136 E. 
Eightieth Street, city. 


For Sale or Exchange.—One half of one 
bundred and twenty acres of peat or muck lard, 
lying in Washington County, State of New York, 
sixteen miles from Saratoga Springs, and about 
four miles from the village of Greenwich ; will pro- 
duce immense quantities of garden vegetables or 
farm products. Easy access to railroad connecting 
with Boston, Troy, Albany and New York markets. 
For full particulars address J. F. Phelps, Ha- 
vana, N. Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by atating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 


Do you go up and down elevators in 
any building? Procure a membership in 
Tae Uwnitrep Srates Motvuat 
Assoo1aTION, 320 and 322 Broadway, New 
York. Statistics show elevators to be 
tbe most dangerous system of travel ever 
invented. A few dollars invested in this 
Association will realize you thousands in 
case of an accident. Kates less than 
half those of stock companies. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER: 
for Oirenlar and Application Blank, and, 
when r sore fil) out your application, enclose $4, 
and forward it te the Secretary at New York, on re- 
ceipt of which a policy will be promptly’ mailed 


| 


CHARLES B PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), 
JAMES PITGHER, Sec’y. 


WONDER OF 
YE) 


Magic Lanterns Ontdone by Polyopticon. 
hotographs, drawings. coins. picture cards 
in ail their eotor works of a watch in motion. in 
fact any object ae upon wall or canvas, magnified 
to any diameter to four feet. Photographs enlarged 
~ life-size or reduced. Suitable for Sunday-schools 
pres otographers, lecturers srtists, card collectors. 
and sul holiday present; Not a toy, tut a practi 
substantial article, equal ip its operation to 
pensive magic lanterns. Mailed free for $2.50, or 
‘nebadion album of over 30 fine scenés reduced 
from ase engravings and mounted on heavy 
cardboard. @3.00. We 


bo — have larger P lyopticons 
we send by eupress for on 
. treet, Baitimoie, 


LACK HALL SCHOOL, 
Lyme, Conn. 
A Familyand Preparatory School fora few boys. 
Thorough instructien and carefu! training. Best of 
reference given. CHABLES 4. BARTLETT. 


() ime: Elegant Genuine Chromo 
20) ailver, in new type, lic, 


gold, 
ow & 
+ Meriden. 


J. P.COWLES, Jr., Tea Inspector 
FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


Sends Se address tea, 100 lbs. or over, 
cash on delivery 


investors 8 per cent. 
Land Loans Pina, Principal aud interest guar- 
au uarauty based on Capital of $75,400, Re- 
fer to yo commercial agency. Send for circulars. 
Teaas Loan Agency, Oossicana. Texas. 


Heme Amusements. —Send for deacri 
alorue of new entertainments. 
Oentury,” 833 East 


ve cat- 
BAR- 
NARD, Beven- 
teenth 


U P T U R E. ~ 


Is a perfect instrument for Herria. 

The use of steel springs, so hurtful, is avoided. 

An inward and upward power is Obtained at thes apot 

— it is n oO preesure on the back. 
amphiets Free. Dr. 711 Broaaway, 


RINTING 


RESSES. 


Price from 55 kinds of 
75 cents to blank carda 
oo. Circu- for 10 centa. 
ars free. 
Book of type, cuts, JOSEPH WATSON, 
&c., 19 cents, 19 Murray St., N.Y. 


SHORTHAND Books 
and Publications. Complete 
Self-Instructor Positions 
secured. Price List and Cate 
alogue of 400 GRADU- 
ATES earning from 


Place, New-York, N. 
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D. JON HORACE GRAY 
J.D. J 
GHAELES DENNIS, EDMUND W. OOBLIES, 
W. H. H. MOOBR, JOHN ELLIOTT 
OURTI ADOLPH LEMOYNR, 
SHAS. H. RU ROBT. B. MINTUB 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE. | 
GORDON W.BUBNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
a 
a7 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIII.. No. 24. 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


! 


It applies Medicated 
Air to the mucous linin 
of the Nose, Throat an 
Lungs ALL-NIGut—etght 
hours out of the tic 
Jour—whilst sleeping as 
® usual. It isa mechanical 
Pillow, containing reser- 
voirs for volatile medi- 
cine and valves to control 

tubes. The medicine an 
(Being TURED.) balms used in these re- 
servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 
science. Perfect.~ ,afe, comfortable and pleasant. 


Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, and 
WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW-INHALER. 

Hawnan J. Barter, Wintbrop, Me., says: Having been cured 
of Catarrh by the I heartil y recommend 

Miss Mansonrz Mansn, 231 North Twelfth St., Philada., says: 
**T have used the Prttow-Inmater, and can can speak positively 
of its merits as a cure for Catarrb.” 

Mus. M. J. Cuapwicx, Mullica Hill, N. J., says: “I had 
Oatarrh for ears, and was going inte Consumption. 
The Pittow has wrought such a cure = that I feel 
I cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of 

Rev. A. N. Dawrets. Smiths Landing, N.Y 
recommend the Pirtow-InwaLer to m my friends who have Lang, 
Throat or Catarrh trouble.” 

@ Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent 


free. Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUR NAME on 50 New Chromo, our pack, 

10¢.; very fine, 
25 Mixed Cards, lOc; Edge, 15c.; i2 Bev- 

‘eied Gold Edge, 10c.; 25 A Cards, 10c.; 25 
Horseshoe Chromo, 12 Slipper Cards, 5c.; 12 Pa- 
risian Geins, name idden by hand holding uet, 30c. ; 
12 Photograph Cards, send photograph, we will return 
it, 0c. Agent’s Outfit, 1I5c, Aan elegant Premium for 


every order amounting te #1. or more, given free. We 
Card house in the World 


have the largest variety of any 
BLANK C CARDS for Printers and Stationers, 
quantity, at very low 
ist, none free. Address 


HUB CARD CO., 149 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


. 
LADIES ASK YOUR OREKEEPER FORIT. 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTIC. 


Storekeepers are obliged to pay a little more for this 
Silk than for ordinary kinds, but enterprising merchants 
will keep what their ask for 

4 arrangements will be made ‘with one or two 
first-class merchants in every city, where our go ods are 
not already sold, to keep a full line of our Sil which 
are now sold by more han six thousand leading Dry 


bye "Mac hine-Twist for manufac turing 
tent Quill Twist. 
e sell waste Embroidery Silk, odds and ends, as 
sorted colors, at 420 cents per 
Waste Sewing or 36 cts. per oz. 
Send two 3c. for 48-page pamphlet giv 
ing rules and designs “for Knitting. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 


469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 Kingston St.. Boston, Mass. 
5 Sharpe st.. Baltimere, Md. 
Mills at New Lendeon, Conn. 
Please mention this paper. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT 
SILKS PATCHWORK 


9c. stamps for samples. Yale Silk Werks, New Haven, Ct. 


‘ Of the three hundred give but three.” 


Illustrated Book 
hy 


SNOW WHITE SKIN: 


We have discovered the Quickest Skin Bleacher and Puri- 


fier known to chemistr Makes the Skin WHITE AS 
SNOW ts a Few Days’ tome. packages recently 
distributed and not one complaint. Chemist's guarantee 
of harmlessness and efficacy in every package. ‘‘A skin of 
pee unblemished whiteness is the u/tima taude of refined, 
beauty.’" Special introductory prices: Package 
rthe a on y, 20 cents and stamp; package for hands 
vag nec ents and two stamps. ailed to any 


etc... soc 
address in plain, close wrapper. Copy of ‘* Ladies’ Guide to 
Health an — 


ONDERS: 


ICAL, Etc. 


WE WANT 100) 2 BOOK AGENTS 


fer the grandest an 


OUR FAMOUS WOMEN 


For Thrilling Interest, Romantic Story, § picy Humor, 
Tender Pathos, it is without a po Just co — eted by So of of 
our greatest liv ng Authors, including Elizabe tuart Phelpa, 


B, stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, Lucy 
ey Yemmer, Marion Harland, and 18 others. "They 
age io the frst time, the true Story of the Lives and Deeds of our 
women. Itis Superbly Ilustrated. Ministers say “God 
iw.” Tens of thousands are waiting for it, and Agents 
cell “10 to 20a the dest chance to make 
money ever o for Circulars, Extra Terms, &c., te 

A. D. W ETHINGTON OO., Hartford, Conn. 

CTS. & you'll get by 


ut This 0 AGOLDEN BOX OF GOODS 


fhat will br "ing you in MORE MONEY, in One Month, 
than anything else in America. AbsoluteCertaint 
Need no capital. M. Young,173Greenwich St.N. York. 


& Return to 4, with TE 


HOTELS. 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, N. Y. 
(Opposite Cathedral. ) 
Conducted on European Plan, witb 2 
Restaurant of Unsurpassed 
Excellence. 


WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS, DINNERS, 
AND LUNCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WETHERBEE & FULLER, PROPRIETORS. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS. 


A CABLE DISPATCH ANNOUNCES THAT AT THE 


International Industrial Exhibition 


(1883) Now IN PROoGREss (1883) aT 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, 


THESE ORGANS HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR, 


Being the VERY HIGHEST AWARD. ranking above the GOLD - sapspmaaie and given only a 
EXCEPTIONAL SLPERK- EXCELLENCE 


THUS I3 CONTINUED THE UNBROKEN SERIES OF TRIUMPES OF THESE ORGANS 
AT EVERY GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS, 
No other American Organs having been found equal to them in any. 


THE RECORD OF TRIUMPHS of MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS in euch severe and prolonged 
comparisons by the BEST JUDGES OF SUCH INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD now stands: at 


PARIS, | VIENNA, |SANTIAGO,! PHILA., | PARIS, MILAN, | AMSTERDAM, 
1867 1578 | 1875S 1876 1878 1881 1883 
FRANCE, AUSTRIA, CHILI, U. 8. AMER. FRANCE, ITALY, NETHERLANDS 


The Testimony of Musicians is Equally Emphatic. 


A NEW TLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1883- 4 
(dated October, 1883) is now ready and will be sent free; including MANY NEW STYLES--the best 
assortment and most atiractive organs we have ever offered. One Hunprep Stryues are fully described 
and illustrated, adapted to all uses, in plain and elecant cases in natural woods, and superbly decorated 
in gold, silver, and colors. Prices, $22 for the smallest size, but having as much power as any single 
reed organ and the caaracteristic Mason & Hamlin excellence, up to $900 for the largest size. SixTy 
Stries between $78 and $200. Sod also for easy payments. Catalogues free. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E. 14th St.(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Suit No.1 
Terry 868 
Plush 
B.C. 
SMALL 
& co. 
Boston, 

Mass. 


BANNERS 
IR SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & FR. LAMB, 
69 Carmine St., New York. 


WORKERS. | 


THE ART INTERCIIANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
Iustrated journal of ail Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
Painting, Embroidery, Mode ling. For 1884, 
‘XTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN COLOR, MUNTH.- 
LY ; also regular tull-sized acuble-sheet working desigu 
supplements. Questions promptly answered in rnd 
and suggestions given without charge. Fstablished 1878. 
The only art p oo r giving colored supplements, 00 a 
year ; six and three months subscriptions receiv Send 
Sc. in stamps for sample copy and catalogue < of illlustra'ed 
enpecial handbooks on at! heanches of Art Work, Mention 


WM. WHITLOCK, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


this 
Our Book on Needle- 
work gives fui) and 
intelligent lustruc- 
a tions in the art of 
may ng Modern Point, Honiton and Macrame Lace, alse how 
t» do sccusteaten, Arasene, and all other kinas of 
re gg with diagrams showing how the stitches are 
made. How toknitand crochet window and mantel Lam- 
brequins. with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys’ 
Sacks, Mittens, Afghans and fifty other useful articles. How 
to make Tattin, Rugs, &c. Profusely ittustrated. Price 
35 cevts; Four for ${.00. 
Stamping Outfit of full size, Pertorated Rebreidery 
Patterns, Powder Distributing Pad, Instructions &c. gov 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St.N 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e those celebrated Belis 

and Chimes fer Charchesa, 

Tewer Clocks, etc., etc. rices 
and cata) sent 


ogues sen ddress 
H.MoSHane & Oo., Baltimore, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Relis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Sehools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Ca’ alogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


known to the since 
1826. Church, Chapel, —— Alarm 
and other bells: also Chim 


Meneely & Co., West Trey, N.Y. 


R. 127 Place, West 


Church Furniture. Banners. 


USBFUL EOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 


a 
= 
. 


‘ 
{ 


PIGEON HOLE CASES. 
FOUR STYLES. 


Lambir Dictionary Holder. 
100:[ethe: Improved Labor-Saving Devices. 
FRENCH & CHOATH, += Bond St., New York. 


6 | 


WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL”? WASHER to do better 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 


‘ 


without rubbing, we will refund the money 


AGENTS WANTED 


WeCAN SHOW 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
. month. Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La 

= dies have — —— selling — Washer. Retail pricecnly 
85. Sample ose desiring anagency $2. Also the Cele 
brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturerg 
invite the strictest Send 

postal card for further parti 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA. 


Harper's Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 


The most 


Fashionable 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Broché in the market, 


66 


Dress 


| LYONS FACE 


FAST PILE 
“GUARANTEED. 


Journal des Demoiselle (Paris) 


*Nonpareil Velveteen.” 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 


im the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the . 
clothes clean. 
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Dro. 18, 1888. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


MAKING A FIDDLE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 


The need of something to cheer and 
exhilarate in the dreary days aud nights 
was painfully apparent, and gave rise to 
unheard-of attempts to supply the de- 
mand. The ingenuity of the Yankee 
soldier was generally equul to any 
such emergency, but probably was not 
more strikingly displayed than in the 
manufacture of a fiddle. It was at 
‘‘ Brandy Station,” Va., in the winter of 
1863-4, that George M. Colt, Company C, 
Second Vermont Volunteers, proposed to 
make the cheer-giving instrument, and, 
with a hatchet, jack-knife, file, and a 
piece of a junk bottle, as his only tools, 
he cut a piece of maple from a stump 
that grew on the bank of the Rappahan- 
nock River, and set to work. The back 

and sides of the fiddle are made of one 
piece—a regular ‘‘dug-out.” The top 
is of hemlock taken froma box which 
brought some ‘‘goodies” from their 
friends in ‘‘'Varmount.” The bow is of 
maple. The keys were made from the 
horns of some Confederate cattle that 
fell into our hands and were devoured 
by our carnivorous soldiers, so that the 
poor brutes contributed to our mental as 
well as physical welfare. The hairs were 
pulled from the tail of the Colonel’s horse, 
who was fond of music and never raised a 
foot in resistance. It is said he even sig- 
nified his willingness to furnish enough 
of his hoofs for glue, but that was found 
elsewhere, and the instrument was 
completed, and, in the hands of a 
modern Paganini, who rose for the 
occasion, gave forth its soul-stirring 
strains. It conjured up ‘stag dances,” 


serenaded headquarters, and was ad-} 


mired and cherished by the officers and 
men of the ‘‘Green Mountain Boys.” 
The rest must be left to imagination, as 
far as its army record is concerned. 
Suffice it to say, it was ‘‘honorably dis- 
charged,” and has been the hero of sev- 
eral occasions since the war, receiving 
the first premium at the Vermont State 
Fair. Rude as is its origin, its tone is re- 
markably sweet and expressive, especial- 
ly in the rendering of ‘‘ Old John Brown” 
and other airs that were offsprings of the 
war, which seem to revive in its music 
the memory of the exciting scenes of its 
early existence.—[Ex. 


Gas Fixtures, 


Newest and Choicest Designs, 


METAL & PORCELAIN LAMPS, &. 


An entirely new aseort- 

ment of the choices: pro- 

ductions of Paris, Vienna, 

c selected 

great care care this 


MANTEL SETS, 
is now on exbi. 


season 
Artistic Bronzes') dition in our showrooms, 
which have been fitted ap with special regard to 
the exhibition of Art Productions, and to an in. 


specti f which acordial invi is extended, 
> of ORNAMENTAL METAL 


Also 
WORE, both antique and modern, in great variety 
and ‘elegance, of workmanship. 


Mitchell, Vance &Co,, 


836 and 838]Broadway and 13th St, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS 


to The Christian Union are en- 
titled to a dollar’s worth of care- 
fully selected; flower and garden 
seeds. If you desire them, say so 
when you*send injyour subscrip- 
tion, and the seeds will be mailed 
to you after the)jlst of January. 
Perhaps a friend can use them if 
you.cannot. 


FINE CLOCKS. 


SIX. FOR 40 CTS. 


Send us 2) two-cent stamps and we 
will forward by mail, postpaid, six 
ul Chris my Cards. 


FRINGED 


Address National ot Co., 


BOSTON, 


A Pretty Woman's Secret. 


Fear of discovery, when she resorts to 
false hair and dyes, is a source of con- 
stant anxiety to her. The very. persons 
from whom she most desires to hide the 
waning of her charms are the ones most 
likely to make the discovery. But there 
is no reason why she should not regain 
and retain all the beauty of hair that was 
her pride in youth. Let her use AYER'S 
HAIR VIGOR, and, not only will her hair 
cease to fall out, but a new growth will 
uppear Where the scalp has been denuded ; 
and locks that are turning gray, or have 
actually grown white, will return to their 
pristine resBness and brilliance of color. 
AYER’S HalR VIGOR cures 


Hereditary Baldness. 


GEORGE MAYER, Flatonia, Teras,wias 
bald at 23 years of age, as his ancestors 
had been for several generations. One 
bottle of HAIR V1GOR started a growth of 
soft, downy hair all over his scalp, which 
soon became thick, long, and vigorous. 


Aver’s Hair Vigor 


is not a dye, but, by healthful stimulation 
of the roots and color glands, speedily 
restores to its origina! color hair that is 


Turning Cray. 


Mrs. CATHERINE DEAMER, Point of 
Rocks, Md., had her hair’ suddenly 
biunehed by fright, during the late civil 
wir. AYER’S Hair VIGOR restored it 
to its natural color, and made it softer, 
ylossier, and more abundant than it bad 
been before. 


~ 


THE VERY BEST! 


| The Soul of all Hymn & Lit 
GOSPEL HYMNS 


Hos. 1, 2, 3and 4 Consolidated. All duplicates being omitted. 

Round and Shaped Notes, aiso Word Edition. 
Prige by mail, Note Edition, 85 cents per copy; 
Word Edition, 22 cents per copy. 


100 SELECT GOSPEL HYMNS 


from GosPEL $3 per 100 
copies. 5 cents each b . For sale by all 
booksellers. Address either ~ the Publishes, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Christmas we make the little folks 
Present. This year we have some. 
ods in 


thing nice and pretty. To introduce our 
every home, we will send to any boy or gir! free 
ofc arge, if you will send 20 cents for pastnems 
etc.,two pretty Dolls, eight inches tall 

with beautiful Ii e-like features, pretty curls and 
blue eyes, or and dark 


ral 
ted with birds, ferns, scrolls, 


five lovel Cards, one pretty Birth- 
p shape, with belt 
n 
cup 


¥,: MORRIS: BROUGH, 


J West 14TH Sr. 


In latest 
Imported D 


Ladies’ and Children’s Flanne! Underwear a Specialty.) 
LADIES’ OWN WORK TAKEN ON SALE. ( 


Mall orders receive promptiaud careful ate 
tention. 


magnificent 


The Ministers’ and Teachers’ Bible. 
> 


Bisho 
ofr land. ina 
dition to the Old and 


nunriation 12 full- 
page colored ps, 
Borrected to the latest 


gore withins 


Scalp Diseases 
Which cause dry ness, brittleness, and fall- 


7 day Card and a 50 page Holiday Book. 
a A in center, 
itself to all positions of the , 
ball in 


BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn. 
@ Pad different from 
while the 
da radical cure 


— 


ing of the hair, dandruff, itching, and 
annoying sores, ure all quickly eured by 
AYER’SHIAIR VIGOR. It cured HERBERT 
Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn., of intoler- 
able Itching of the Scalp; J. N. Car- 


TER, JR., Vau., of Seald 
Head; Mrs. D. V.S. LOVELACE. Love- R ‘NOTE 
luceville, ky., of Tetter Sores: M1ss BEST AND 


BESSIE H. BEDLOE, Burlington, Vt. of 
Scalp Disease and Dandruff. Tor- 
pidity of the roots of the hair, which, if 
neglected, may result in incurable bald- 


AND 


UNEQUA UALLED OF RUNNING. 


orde 


Wilcox & Gibbs S. M.Co.. 658 Broadway, N.Y. 


**The Bi 


lam more than 
——t Can I get more from you at the same p 


cet 

of my church members want one just 

cial Offer! To rapidly introduce this Bible In 

we will, for a limited time oniy, send one copy 

paid, to an addre on of 82.001 
one copy of Revised Testament for 

Other Bib 

Order at once 


FREE. G, MAYO “160 LaSalle Chicago. DL 


GOOD 


T SEAMS. 
URE HEALTH. 


ness, is readily cured by AYER’s Hla 
Vicor. As 


A Toilet Luxury 
AYER’S Harm VIGOR has no equal. It 
is colorless, cleanly, delightfully per- 
fumed, and has the effect of making the 
hair soft, pliant, and glossy. 


for rarions ages. 
tra to buy). 
nty copies for Ww 


Christmas CANTATA. 


For Sunday-School Christmas enter- 
tainments. With for he primary, 

venile, intermediate 
Carols, duets, eto. 
Everything complete (no ex- 
so difficult parts can be 
Tw cents, postpai 
DAVID C COOK, 45 Adana St, 


LADIES! 


inducements ever of 
fered. Now's your time to 
orders foreur celebrated roms 


with 


omitted, 
— copy, 5 cents, 
ago. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


$66 a week in your own town. 
free. Address H. HaLLet & 


rms and $5 outfit 
-» Portland, Me. Those answering an Advertisement wilt 


7 confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Sold by all Druggists. 


perday at home. Samples worth 8) free 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


5 FULL SETS OF @ 
Golden Ton ue 


WARRANTED 6 Years. 
$115 $49.75 | 


HMMM 
il 


ih 


== 


~ 


by 


‘ 


ki 


= 


Address on Call wp 
the M 


rteen (13) aye rom dave of 


AND 
ion our Dolla 


row. 
If you are in want of 
an ORGAN order at 
once from this adver- 


EGL ILAR *$ilb 00 tisement, or if you are 
uy now, w this offer cannot be con- 


e rt 
ed after the limited time ey expired, as the PIN NTER MONTHS are fast ap- 
roaching, when I sell thousands at the reba rs price for Holiday Presents, Read 
Ere ny brief description and let me hear from you anyway, whether you 


"25 USEFUL STOPS, AS FOLLOWS: 


1—Voix Celeate.—The sweet, pure, ex- | this moe is ‘“‘ Beatty’s favorite.” 
alted tones produced from this stop are nch Horn.—Imitates a full OR- 
beyond description. ESTRA and BRASS BAND. 
—Powerful Box Sub-Rass.—New and | 7. Diapason.—Drawsa full set of Gold- 
original, Its THUNDE RING TONES are | ~ Tongue Reeds. 
without a parallel in bl set of Paris Reedg 
ubles 


8—Double Octave Coupler.— is Jy 
the f Organ, Couples octaves 9—Vo  tremulant, 
“by the aid of a FAN WHEEL, imi 
—Piecolo.— Variety of music which | the HUMAN VoIc 


makes the Piccolo the most difficult and ex- | 
nsive Stop to build in this Organ. 


10—Vex Jubilante.—When con- 
beautiful effect of ' 


unction with Stops Nos. 3, 4,5and 
most delightful music. 


_ 12—Clarionet. 13—Cello. 14—Violina. 15—Clarabella. 16—Grand Forte, 
22—Ha Lolian. c eros c Expression Indi r. 

Expressione, The last fifteen (15) Stops are “ rated in direct conjunction 


with ‘anaes ten (10) bringing forth,at command of e performer, most charmin 
music, with beautiful orchestral effect, from amere whisper, as it were, to a grand bu 
of harmony. Its MELODIOUS TONES, while usin 
HIS AND GOLDEN REEDS, foliows: Ist. Fira 
; 2d, Five ‘Paris” Reeds; 3d, Sweet Voi 
Celeste Reeds of Full Octaves; One (1) Powerful Manual l Box 


and 
na Reeds: 8th, Set Jubilan 
Reeds are entirely original, and by 


t tied States 
or Handsome Walnut Case, with 
qfumfnated ee usic, Lamp Stands, Handles, Rol- 
lers, treble upright Bellows of imm a ve wer, Steel Springs, &c. Right Knee Swell, 
also Left Grand Organ Knee Swell, “by which the full power of this Organ _ may be 
obtained at pleasure, by use of the knee, without removing the hands from the 
Key board. 


i iMP TANT NOTICE.—Thi« Special Limited Offer is positively not n 
me on mand after the limited time has expired, and te secure the Special 


Price the following NOiL1ICE must 
accompany your order. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, € 7 


be apprec iated. 
[TS 


i3thof December. 1833. 
oe My sole object is to have it intro- 
TIAN UNION without y - as to 
THE ‘CHRIS : thousands at t ar Price 
Re ENT 
with only 75 or 049.75 ‘Chee CHRISTMAS et wi N offer 
first as an ADVELTE pont 
sells 


Sra are gure to 

Ne speaks for itself, it 
its own —— oe you are 

me hear 


ason 
ou anyway. Friends 8 yours may desirean ORGAN. C ‘all their ot attention t» 


wail this offer to them. If you can con- 
You should, if possible, order within Five Days, thus 


this Pip: 


e, has stato, | you order wi ‘thin days it 


New Jersey. 


samt must be heard to 


4. 
035 
if 
EMBROIDERED WINDOW SHADES, 
DEAPEEIES, 
SuALL 
SCREENS 
AND Art Needlework, 
a 
4 
and is indorsed as SSF: = 
| 
“SS 
*, tae New Testaments it® SN 
| Words! 10,000 Ref-§. 
ma 1° text!An Encye 
| doll, one | lia, prepared by the 
23a | of Europe, in each 
portant subjects ne- f 
Ethnology, Plants, Animals, - 
etc. Superior to all others. ’’—N. 
Times, A complete Biblical En 
cyclopsedia.’’—London Times. ‘*The best Bible we have 
seen or used, andthe price is extremely low. ’’—Ohriet- 
(Chicago). This Bible is bound in French | 
moroceo, gilt edge, with silk book mark, and has copi- 
ous references. Eli Milt 
| 
THE ai 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 
C A N $44 
0 ANY ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China at 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For full particulars — 4 
i_mPIPE O D5 STOPS) ONLY 
IN rovided you order within 
thi order within five days a 
25 STOPS. : lh ( 
a 
p 
“4 
| J | | i TS) days, for one of my Pipe Organs others, All I ask in return of y 
Ri ~ i ff same in full Money refunded, with is show trumen your 
| : per cent. from date of your remitj 
| a= = = = 7 Organ will 
== - SS ‘ as specifies if 
q x- M AS Il — 13 da #, $49. 
4 


